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CALIFORNIA CALLING... 


Come to the Gold Centennial! 


One hundred years ago, this January 24th, 
James Marshall discovered gold at Sutter's 
Mill in California. And there's plenty more 
of it in “them thar hills” . . . the gold of 
health, fun and sunshine! Go this year... 
enjoy the gay Centennial Celebrations 
throughout the State . . . and go Greyhound. 


TRANSPORTATIO 


and di faa thilmake tt te WO Peggeit Bargain Trauel 


ODAY YOU CAN walk into the nearest 

Greyhound bus office and order a ticket that 
will take you ¢o and through every one of the 
{8 States, up into friendly Canada, down to 
sunny Mexico. 


Not that you're likely to ask for such a trip! But 
the fact that you can do so shows how very con- 
venient Greyhound travel is, when one ticket 
will take you almost anywhere you want to 
go—assured of modern and restful coaches, a 
single high standard of service, and one of the 
World’s outstanding records of safe operation. 


y FoR ALL THE NATION, 


Can you think of any other transportation that 
will take you from the Atlantic coast to the Pa- 
cific shore for less than 46 dollars, plus tax? Equally 
low fares apply to thousands of cities, towns 
and communities— making a Greyhound trip 
just about the best buy in today’s scale of living. 
This year America holds more vivid color and 
interest for the traveler than ever before in 
history .. . and the nearest Greyhound station 


is “Main Entrance” for those who want to fully 
enjoy these riches, whether they are traveling 
for recreation, or for business. 








GREYHOUND 











A TESTED ACTIVITY SUGGESTION 





Since nutrition education is an im. 
portant part of health programs in schools, 
elementary children are learning more 
about the importance of a good break- 
fast than ever before. 


A recent study of 41,000 school chil- 
dren indicated that over 40 per cent of 
these children came to school with a poor 
breakfast or none at all. Elementary 
teachers are making an important con- 





tribution to correcting this faulty eating 
habit by providing interesting class activ- 
ities on breakfast. 


Here is a tested activity suggestion 
which can be correlated with many ele- 
mentary class subjects. It also provides 
hand-work. which the child can take 
home. Additional ideas are in both the 
teacher’s and student’s materials de- 
scribed on this page. 
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SEND FOR YOUR TESTED BREAKFAST UNIT 


TEACHER'S MANUAL—a 12-page illustrated handbook 
on an adequate breakfast and the history of the 
American breakfast. 


U. S$. GOV'T MEAL PA 
20” x 2514”. 

BASIC BREAKFAST WALL CHART, size 22” x 17” 
ically illustrates a basic breakfast. 


20 STUDENTS’ FOLDERS written in story book form tell 
why a good breakfast makes a good morning. 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Plan a dental care program 
that will influence parents, 








REACH PARENTS THROUGH CHILDREN—TEACH THE NEED FOR PREVENTIVE CARE! 


+ thousands of teachers find that the 
effectiveness of Ipana’s 5-Way Dental 
Health Plan goes beyond the classroom. 
Through her use of this carefully-designed 
Plan, the teacher has a wonderful opportunity 


care of teeth and gums but visited the dentise 
as well. 

Give your youngsters the benefit of this easy- 
to-use Plan. Simply fill out and mail the cou- 
pon below for free material described. 


| 
| 





Pe ES TOBE RENO 


to make more parents realize that they, too, 
must play a part in safeguarding children’s 
teeth against decay. 





One of the main features of the 5-Way Plan 
—the presentation of the Dental Health certifi- 
cate—stimulates parents’ cooperation. Because 
boys.and girls do not merit this coveted certifi- 
cate unless they have not only practiced home 





¥ athe - 


Products of Bristol-Myers 


and massage 


9 out of 10 children have tooth decay by age 6! 
(According to a report on dental research and care 
to the Senate Committee on Education and Labor.) 





SDDS SE HOO EG 


Send today for Ipana’s 5-Way Plan for a successful Dental Health Program for classroom use, includ- 
ing an amazing cardboard model of teeth for easy demonstration. Use coupon at the right. 


Educational Service Dept. NI-28, Bristol-Myers Co. 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
IPANA’S 5-WAY PLAN FOR DENTAL CARE 
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Please send me this Plan which includes: 

Teacher's Manual Wall Chart | 

Model of Teeth Class Hygiene Records | 

Dental Certificates Class Certificates j 
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All in Fun! Like all Gold Medal 
school art pxeducts—ARTISTA WATER 
coLors make art instruction.a joy both 
for teacher and student. Colors are so 
radiant and responsive, they are truly 
inspiring. On the practical side, they 
stay brilliant, do not penetrate paper, 
and do not get soft or sticky in damp 
weather. Metal boxes now contain new 
improved brushes with naturally point- 
ed “spring” bristles and permanently 
set plastic handles that may be used to 
stir paint. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











Just Published 


a new series of 


elementary language 


textbodks 


“LANGUAGE FOR DAILY USE 


By Mildred A. Dawson 
and Jonnie Mashburn Miller 


A workable classroom program; fresh, unhackneyed content; pur- 
poseful, systematic teaching of essential skills and techniques. 


W orkbeoks and Manuals also available. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 





EVERYDAY 





CENTURY MUSKC PUBLISHING CO. 740) 


47 W. 63 Street, N.Y.C. 
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HOW TO USE THE HANDWORK : 
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Page ‘THOSE who learn to make this 
40 hat will be able to make hats 
for witches, Pilgrim hats, and little 
hats for St. Patrick’s Day. 

A page like this is very useful to 
have in every school file so that teach- 
ers and children can get help when 


it is desired. 


res WHEN children use original- 

’ ity in making valentines, it is 
a very valuable art experience. . The 
teacher should show them not only 
those on these pages but other valen- 
tines as well, and she will cut orig- 
inal ones as they watch. 

We get better creative results by 
haying the children cut many sorts of 


' things for several days: Lacy white 


squares are made by folding thin pa- 
per, such as newsprint, and cutting 
holes in it, including heart-shaped 
ones. Pasting is left for another day. 
The valentines become more original 
when there is time to experiment. 


Page THE paper-sculptured man may 
“5 be dressed up with a visor cap 
clipped over his head. Children often 
like to make him into a clown by 


. adding a pointed hat and rolling a 


collar and cuffs for him. They paint 
on a big mouth and nose. ‘ Some bend 
him in different positions. Wires that 
are run through the arms and legs 
hold him. steady. 

Some children will use orange or 
yellow paper for giraffes and will 
wind them with brown string. 

Some girls decided to save Christ- 
mas gift wrapping paper and use it 
for skirts or aprons on their ladies. 

One boy, after making a dog, made 
a very clever lion. He covered the 
body with orange cloth and cut the 
mane out of dark brown felt. 

After seeing thése figures, some 
first-graders wanted to make a very 
large cow for their farm play. They 
used a bench for the body, tied on a 
stick for the neck, and added bags 
and wrapping paper to make the head 
and milk bag. The children covered 
their cow with paper and painted it 
black and white. 


—_ WHEN making a headband, 

children like to use manila tag- 
board and cut the band in one piece. 
They can draw the upper half of the 
heart in the middle of the band, and 
the rest of the band in scallops or zig- 
zags. A few pieces of openwork may 
be pasted on. Some children like the 
hearts in front to be high. Many 
children make headbands so fancy 
that they look like crowns for prin- 
cesses. Some like to wear an apron or 
a collar with their headbands. 


Page ‘THE children will like these 
47 faces. They are drawn definite 
enough to help them. Some children 
may get their first real help in draw- 
ing faces from this page. 

The two first steps, at’the top of 
the page, are very important. Have 


IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, * 


University of Chicago 


the children see that the nose comes 
forward farther than the forehead, 
One of the most common mistakes 
that children make is drawing the 
face so straight up and down that the 
nose is even with the forehead. 

Another common mistake children 
make is drawing the features very 
large. The following procedure may 
help: Sketch very lightly a line 
from nose to chin to neck, thinking 
of the general shape, however, and 
not of nose, lips, and chin. This 
helps to give the features not too 
much space. Then go back and put 
in the definite features. Suggest 
that each see who can make the geii- 
tlest noses and lips. 

As the author mentioned, children 
need help in getting the eye in the 
correct position, The teacher needs 
to say over and over, “Draw it al- 
most at the edge of the face.” 

Some sixth-grade boys will be very 
enthusiastic about drawing funny 
faces. The teacher should get books 
for them which show how to draw 
exaggerated features to achieve de‘ 
sired expressions. 

Often children are satisfied with 
pencil lines, but the art teacher has 
to be continually on the alert to 
teach color and design. We often 
use construction paper 12” x 18” for 
painting faces quickly. Some may 
paint the lines of the face with white. 
Some paint the background so that 
the face needs no outline. The lips, 
hair, and accessories are painted. 
Page THE child who draws and 
paints in. a bold fashion can 
help other children whose work is 
rather nondescript. When drawings 
like these are placed in an exhibit 
with rather neutral ones, the children 
who made the dull ones realize that 
they need to make parts of theirs 
darker to show off better. 


Page WHEN children study Lincoln 
” they will be interested in study- 
ing some folders and pictures of 
New Salem, Illinois. The restoration 
of the little place where Lincoln 
spent much time is very inspiring. 
Each year thousands of dollars are be- 
ing spent to restore more buildings. 

This picture will help children 
draw cabins to illustrate many pio- 
neer stories. Children below seventh 
grade usually prefer to draw each 
line for each log very clearly across 
the building. One simple way to 
draw the cabin is to use brown 
crayon all over and separate the logs 
with black. 

Children who enjoy research will 
like to find pictures of American 
pioneer cabins, Norwegian cabins, and 
Finnish log cabins. 


Pese MANY children looking at 
80 this page will want to carry 


‘out original ideas. Some may think 


of using heart candies or all-day 
suckers to make unusual favors. 
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As adverTized in the fourual of the 
Amornican Medical Nasocialion 


bie 


of 7-Up are proudly stated 
on the back of every bottle—‘‘Contains 
carbonated water, sugar, citric acid, 
lithia and soda citrates. Flavor 
derived from lemon and lime oils.” 





Copyright 1948 by The Seven-Up Company 
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THE ALL-FAMILY DRINK! 


The track is “all clear” for fun with 
“fresh up”’ families. They’ve discovered 
the happiness of sharing their chores 
and play. Naturally that includes 

their choice of clean-tasting 7-Up 

. .. the all-family drink. Sparkling 
7-Up has a fresh flavor that’s 

bright as a smile . . . a favorite 

of all ages. 
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Cooper Street, Camden, N.J. 
or The Brown Brothers, Lid., 
Toronto, Cansda 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 





THE KESTER MBKUVOK PEN COMPANY 


Gsterbrook 


1461 system. Endorsed by lead- 





FOR 
STUDENT USE 


No matter what hand- 
writing system you 
teach, an Esterbrook is 
the only fountain pen 
offering points pre- 
cisely styled for stu- 
dent use... precisely 
right for your handwriting 






ing educators and by con- 
sumer buying services. 
Price $1.50 and up. 


a 











WRITE i 


" att 
que © sre won v0 vaseuans 


Write today for this illustrated 
teaching aid. Contains 8 pages 
packed with usable ideas that you 
will find helpful in your day-by-day 
teaching. 


It’s FREE to Teachers, Supervisors, 
Administrators—but you must state 
your position and the name of your 
school, 


9 


Address Dept.-I-B8 


WEBER 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 





COSTELLO COMPANY. 








Now Available ! 
The PHONICS 
MOVIEGRAM 


A new idea in phonetic drill mate- 
rial; contains 24 common family 
groups and initial sounds to make 


words for all families. Word blend- 
ing: is accomplished by movable 
strips making “movie” effect. Set 


designed for beginning phonics and 
recommended for remedial work in 
higher grades. (Not printed in du- 
plicating ink.) 

Price each set (postpaid cash with order) $1.50 





HECTOGRAPH WORKBOOKS 


Send for complete descriptive circular and 
price list covering arithmetic, reading, lan- 
guage, phonics, nature study, social studies, 
and miscellaneous unit activities. 











MORGAN-DILLON & COMPANY 
612 West Lake Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 





ABUILD-UP POSTERS 





SCENES 
OF 











One set makes up six attractive and > ey S—* cut- 


out and pasteup posters, 12 x 18 inches, 


construction paper panels with colored papers printed 


and keyed for cutting and pasting. 


OUR NATIONAL CAPITAL (Set No. 74 
OUR NATIONAL SHRINES (Set No. 74 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS (Set No. 73 


Price each set reg postpaid 
ide of over 3000 
Yeaonine o here. at 


free on request. 
Beckley - 


Cardy Co. 
1634 


INDIANA CHICAGO 


HISTORICAL 
INTEREST 


Six Posters 
to Set — 


1) 
0) 
7) 
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TEACHERS, ATTENTION 


QUALIFY FOR DEGREE 

“BACHELOR OF MUSIC” 
IN SPARE TIME 

-+- START NOW 









@ The only HOME STUDY music school off 
all courses leading to degree, Bachelor of Music, 
fers YOU the opportunity to make i 


vancement in the a arts. Check courses in 
which interested and mail coupon for FREE SAM- 
PLE ILLUSTRATED LESSON AND BOOKLET, 


0 Public School Music—Adv. 0). History of Music 
(0 Ear Training and Sight Singing () Choral Con- 
ducting © Harmony [) Advanced Composition 
O Arranging () Piano [()] Normal Piano (—) Voice 
) Violin () Cornet ( Trumpet 0 


Saxophone 
.) Clarinet () Guitar. () Mandolin 








UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Suite US543, 28 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4 
Re tilaheqmesntintiinengencingrecminntinnig 

a BRRBG ccentetncecemtens —_ 






















The New World Book 
Encyclopedia 


opay’s school program aims to 
broaden the child’s horizon, de- 
velop mental alertness, and teach 
him, not necessarily to know all the 
answers, but to be able to locate them 
when and as he needs them. In this 
connection the new World Book En- 
cyclopedia, which recently appeared 
in a completely revised, enlarged, and 
re-edited edition, is recognized by 
educators, librarians, and others in 
the field of child training as an edu- 
cational tool of great value. 

The following points may be listed 
as essential in any encyclopedia for 
the school-age child. 

1. Sound, authoritative informa- 
tion on subjects in the curriculum 
and in the children’s general environ- 
ment. 

2. Information presented interest- 
ingly enough to challenge and hold 
children’s attention, and at the same 
tirne simply. enough for them to read 
and understand. 

3. Pictures and maps to supple- 
ment and clarify the text. 

4. Material arranged so that chil- 
dren can find it with a minimum of 
difficulty. 

5. Some means of adding new top- 
ics to keep the set up-to-date. 

6. Sturdy bindings to stand con- 
stant handling, with type designed to 
make reading easy, and generally at- 
tractive pages, to invite sampling. 

Checking the new World Book En- 
cyclopedia against these basic require- 
ments of a good encyclopedia shows 
that it qualifies in every respect. 

Its ten thousand pages of informa- 
tion on topics covered by the school 
curriculum, or falling within the pu- 
pil’s general range of interests, have 
been prepared by more than one 
thousand educators and authorities 
in the subject fields covered. « 

Grade placement of the material 
was arrived at scientifically under’ the 
direction of two nationally known 


+ reading specialists, Dr. William Gray 


and Dr. Bernice E. Leary. 

An important and especially attrac- 
tive feature of the new World. Book 
is the large number of pictures, maps, 
and graphic drawings. Over 18,000 
pictures, with 1500: subjects in_ full 
color, supplement the text and make 
the encyclopedia an excellent source 
of pictorial Mgrs wren 

The straight alphabetical arrange- 
ment of the os: Book enables any 
child who knows the alphabet to use 
it as easily as he could the dictionary. 
This: the publishers call their “unit 
letter plan.” All major subjects and 
allied ones are listed alphabetically, 
each letter being complete in one vol- 
ume. 

Annual supplements, which contain 
new subjects and additional informa- 
tion on topics already included, keep 
the World Book up-to-date. Also, 
monthly service bulletins are regular- 
ly sent to World Book owners. 

All in all, the new World Book is 
an outstanding example of an ency- 
clopedia which meets the needs of 
children throughout elementary and 
high school. 

The World Book Encyclopedia; 1947 
Edition. 19 Volumes. Two bindings: 


red, President (Sturdite), $120.00; blue, 
Library (Roxite), $102.00. 
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Make This Next Semester 
Your Most Successful One 


These Webster workbooks, used in 
your classroom, will solve many of 
your most perplexing teaching 
problems. Not a single workbook 
is included in this list unless it is in 
use in at least 2,000 classrooms 
right now! 

The coupon below will bring you 
a copy of the book you need most. 
Examine it. See its merits for your- 
self. Classroom orders are sur- 
prisingly inexpensive. 


TO TEACH PHONICS 
Eye and Ear Fun 


Books 1, 2, 3, give 
the first three grades 





the phonics they need for cnnsencied 
reading. 


Single copies - $0.28 
Classroom order .21 


Book 4 is especially pre- 
pared for intermediate 
grade pupils who have not 
mastered phonics. 
Single copies —- $0.36 
Classroom order —.27 





TO PREPARE FOR READING 


On The Way To Reading 


A colorful workbook to 

help children recognize 

words with less effort, 

surer success, and greater 

enjoyment. 

A program to bridge the gap to read- 

ing for’the pre-school child. 
Single copies - $0.44 
Classroom order’ .33 


TO PROVIDE READING 
SEATWORK 


Pre-Primer Seatwork 


A workbook for use with 
any pre-primer. Develops 
the ability to match words 
and to distinguish between 
different sentences, phrases, and words. 
Single copies - 

Classroom order 





Primer Seatwork 


The teachers’ favorite 
workbook for the primer 
class. This independent 
workbook is designed to 
fix the basic vocabulary 
rather than to increase it. 

Single copies - 





$0.32 
Classroom order .24 


First Reader Seatwork 


This self-teaching material 
will fix the child’s vocabu- 
lary and provide practice 
in thoughtful, fluent read- 
ing. 
Single copies - $0.36 
Classroom order .27 











— 











FR f iq I ‘In order to acquaint you 

with these allen, 
Webster will send you an examination 
copy — without charge — of any one 
of the above workbooks. Please enclose 
five cents to help cover mailing costs. 
I would like to see a copy of: 














(title) 
(name) 
(address) 
WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1808 Washington Ave. St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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Betts Basic Readers 
The Language Arts Series 


EMMETT A, BETTS CAROLYN M. WELCH 
Professor of Psychology Formerly Acting Supervisor, The Reading Clinic 
Director of the Reading Clinic Department of Education, Baltimore 


Temple University, Philadelphia 















Introducing three 
lovable characters 
who are going to 
mean a great deal 
in the lives of 
your children: 
Wendy, a charming 
little girl; Kim, an 
active little boy; and 
Tike, a mischievous 
little dog. 








merican Boo Company 
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LEARN ALL ABOUT 
Reader’s Digest 


Nw READING 
WORKBOOK 


Oe eee cat See gt Set tes 





NEW FOLDER ON 
Reader’s Digest 


READING WORKBOOK 
FOR 6th GRADE 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 


A FREE 4-page folder which contains 
complete information about the new 
Reader's Digest READING WORK- 
BOOK! This different kind of READ- 
ING WORKBOOK has been tested in 
advance all over the country. Actual 
Reader’s Digest articles rewritten for 
6th grade level! Each article followed 
by a set of tested exercises which 
strengthen comprehension, reading 
ability and vocabulary! Twenty-one 
articles, illustrated in full color... 
71 fun-to-do exercises . . . 182 pages! 
Enough material for an entire term 
of the critical 6th grade. Also highly 
rated for slow readers and remedial 
reading groups in the 7th and 8th 
grades. 


School net price: 42¢c per copy; 56c 
list price (plus shipping charges). 


Mail coupon below for 
your FREE folder on 
READING 
WORKBOOK! 


1-248 
To: READER'S 
@? picest 


® Educational Department 
; 353 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


Please send me a FREE c of the spaee 
Ider describi the eow leader's gest 
6th grade READING WORKBOOK. 

| wish to order the Readet’s Digest 6th 
rade READING WORKBOOK at this time. 
lease send... ‘ es at the school net 
price of 42¢ pet copy. | understand that | 
will pay shipping charges. Single copies 56c, 
including postage. 

C) Check or Money Order Enclosed 

(] Bill Later 
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10¢ cASTER neers 1 10¢ 
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LET’S LAUGH 


The bright remarks that children make 
are a source ofe pleasure to all of us. 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it 


“to us, = onl, if it is published, we will 


pay you one dollar. All items should 
be typed or written in ink. Be sure to 
sign your own first name. — Address: 
Tue Instructor, Let’s Laugh Depart- 
ment, Dansville, N.Y. Contributions 
for this column cannot be acknowledged 
nor can they be returned if we are un- 
able to use them. 


The first-grade children were hav- 
ing their physical exercises. “Now, 
children,” said the teacher, “let’s all 
be big tall trees and wave our 
branches in the breeze.” _—_. 

Arnold, feeling the dignity of his 
six years, said, “Looks like some of 
the little kids will just have to be 


| bushes.” 


Mary ELImzABETH SMITH 
Decatur, Tennessee 


Linda, who was three years old, 
watched with interest while the vis- 
iting nurse bathed and dressed her 
new baby sister. But when the nurse 
started to leave, Linda said, “Nurse, 
you forgot your baby.” 

THeLMa L, Bram 
Corsicana, Texas 


The teacher had finished a story 
about a lamb that had strayed from 
the flock and been eaten by a wolf. 
“You see,” she said, “if it had not 
strayed away, the lamb wouldn't 
have been eaten by a wolf, would it?” 

“No,” one small boy reflected. “It 
would have been eaten by us.” 

Mary OLsEN 
Marshall, Minnesota 


Recently the four-year-old who 
lives downstairs came into my apart- 
ment. He found it in a wag” of dis- 
order as I was unpackin 
week-end visit. He stood i; at 
everything lying around, and then he 
said, “Christine, it looks as if you 
had dropped a comic bomb in your 
living room.” 

CHRISTINE M. CRooK 
Morton, Illinois 


Seven-year-old Anne’s daddy is an 
English-literature teacher, and little 
Anne has heard many of his class- 
room expressions. The other morning 
at breakfast, her father remarked 
that the eggs seemed stale. Where- 
upon Anne spoke up saying, “Yes, 
Daddy, they're ‘weary, stale, flat, 
and unprofitable,’ it seems to me.” 

CLEO ROGERS 
Columbus, Indiana 


The sixth grade had been studying 
about one country’s being a mandate 
of another. When I asked one pupil, 
who had not been paying attention, 
to tell the meaning of mandate, he 
replied, “That is when one man has a 
date with another man.” 

IRENE MYERS 
Altamont, Kansas 


When four-year-old Sally . heard 
her mother say that she was going to 
dye one of Sally’s old blouses, Sally 
inquired, “Which one are you going 
to kill?” 

ANNA TEMPT 
Olean, New York 
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BIRD PICTURES 


IN NATURAL COLORS 


Also FLOWERS © ANIMALS @® TREE; 
INDUSTRIES * OLD MASTERS 


The finest and only authentic collection. Makes schoo 
work easier for teachers, more fascinating for pupil 
1500 pe 374 actual photographs ‘in natural pm 
7x9” ogressive views 6 x 8” of lead- 

ing American industries—Copper, Coal, 
Lumber, Rubber, Cotton, ete. Special Se- 
lection of 27 bird pictures, $1.00. 

Write for illustrated folder showing com- 
plete picture collection. 


Beautiful COLOR CHART 


Visual education aid for all grades. 278 
subjects in colors. 40 pictorial pages 24 
x 36” of Birds, Animals, Fish, Plants, 
Flowers, Fruits, Minerals, Shells, ete. 
With metal stand, only $40. 00. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON CO. 
875 Harrison Ave. Kankakee, Illinois 


‘The Pery<Pictures 


“Do you know them? “Have you used them in your classes! 
Thousands of: teachers have, to instill in the heart. of the chili, 
2 love for the beautiful. 





COLOR BOOK 
' OF BIRDS 

8% x 11” book of bird 
subjects in full colors, 


coloring. Special price 
25c each, 5 for $1.00. 


Want a Bird House ? 


Ask for Catalog listing 
houses made by Dodson, 
America’s foremost bird 
authority. 





Reproductions of the world’s great paintings, inexpensively 
priced at One Cent and Two Cents each, Size 3 x 3% and 
5% x 8 


Send 60 cents TODAY for a collection of 30 pictures for chil. 
dren, each 544 x 8. You will like them. 
Or select from our 56-page CATALOGUE, which contains 160) 


miniature illustrations, and sample pictures. Price 25 cents 
in stamps or coin. 


A set of -30. pictures especially for FEBRUARY, on Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, etc., for 60 cents. It will make history much 
more interesting to your pupils. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, BOX 13, MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS. 

















HOLIDAY ART AIDS | gg pr APPLICATION . 7.0 
Tawi tad ls Socal Ter Pur og | Bo Hotes $1't 

tions o" New ae wisi 4 ae — and Finest real photo copies, size 2x3, 

Ag - TE tory Dioratnas B soctie weight, yeah me — — 

pais $2.00 Gro. ® tnt Aci ties Wonken HOP, 4226 Soman OF tok cotielied.  Ocighed 

jue, Seattle 5, Washi ngion. returned unhatmed. Prompt service, 

CREATIVE ART ACTIVITIES OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn. 
TEACHERS AGENCY| ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 

Missoula, Mont. Extreme teacher shortage continues in all departments. Enrol 


Member N. A.T. A. now for mid-year and 1948 vacancies. Unlimited opportunitie 
33 years’ superior placement service throughout the West. FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 


We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. Member National Ass’n of Teachers Agencies 
BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


332 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 















Traveling Representative Specialize in New York State Established 1874 
‘A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 63 YEARS o 2 5 APPLICATION $].25 
ALBERT Colleges, cw : PHOTOS 


Genuine Moen - Tone, Nationally 
Known, Perfect Copies, size 2'¢x3)s. 
Send good head and shoulder 


candidates in demand. Send 
for information. Member 


TEACHERS 
A G ENCY 














/ 188 .A.T. A. photo. Original returned unharmed. 
y" See na Prompt service, Superior Quality 
28 «. sackson sivo, New York City + Hyde = 
Wash. MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
Box 867-0, La Crosse, Wis 








Everyone knows how great is the need for 
teachers in every elassification of education. 
Each executive in order to help the students in bis 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. charge is seeking opportunity to give advancement & 
teachers. peng whe hyn gen hw pee 
Chicago 4, Illinois. and 
Member N.A.T.A 


d to 
tors. Gur cervies to sation wide. 








ee ee | TEACHERS COME WEST- 
ROCKY IVT TEACHERS 


1000’s of teachers and supervisors needed for entire West, 


- . Calif., Wash., Ore. Highest Salaries. Unex- 
AGENCY pow ae 

















greatest teacher placement bureau in the 
We will make 50 application pic 
Once a member always « membe. 





celled Service. FREE ENROLLMENT. Largest, Most Suc- 
SRSUSUEE cessful in West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mer. M—NATA 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
East, West, North, South! There are no — poo ey 
UiBiA. ap thane wit whieh woah Tag Chicago, lilinois 
P AUL Y A The Yates - Fisher Teachers’ Agency 
Jackson, Chicago 
Dept. N _— Established 1904 1906 
MINNEAPO SPOKANE |KANSAS CITY,Ms. 
CLARK- BREWER fret [ie Bae Lateta ig | Dis Bs 
CHICAGO 4, Lyon & Healy Building, ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates 
Grade Teachers Wanted Also Normal Critic and Bupervis 
Boulder Teachers Exchange, Boulder, Colo. ; The sreatsst Wert fay. 
tures from origitial for $1.50 sent with your enrollment. Send stamp for free enrol 
nshine States. 
TEACHERS, NOTICE ! i: series Semen Fees Eveoutwens 
* SOUTHWEST STBACHERS AGENCY, Albuquerque, N.M- M. 
Ss to 
* i may For’ ar Pgamant *iw ANTED TEACHERS t8 
aiieeracony ATT Free buttons and PICTURE for School. 
area & EXCHANGE, Inc. 4 | pile - Reading Club, 257 W. 68th St., Apt. I-E, N.Y.C.2 
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A first-grade teacher was looking 


up 2 telephone number in a book | 


which had initial tabs at the side. 
One of her pupils, who was watch- 
ing her, remarked, “My-mother has 
an A B C like that.” 
FLORENCE Hurp 
Berkeley, California 


When I was asking my little first- 
graders what flavor ice cream they 
wanted, one little girl looked at her 
white dress and said, “You better give 
me vanilla, Miss Clark. It will match 
my dress better.” 

EVELYN CLARK 
Waterloo, Wisconsin 


My niece, two and a half years old, 
came in from outdoors. She noticed 
a cake her mother had not yet frost- 
ed. “Why, Mommie,” she said, “you 
never put any gravf on it!” . 

HazEL TuRNQUIST 
Hulett, Wyoming 


We had been driving along a de- 
serted highway for some time when 
three-year-old Peggy became thirsty. 
But there was simply no place to get 
a drink of water. Finally Peggy said 
impatiently, “Mommy, why don’t we 
have a sink in the car?” 

Nora MAHONEY 
Chicago, Illinois 


“T believe there are a great many 
roosters in that bunch of young 
chickens,” I remarked. -. 

“They all are,” beamed four-year- 
old Chuck. “I saw them all sitting 
on the roost last night.” 

KATHERINE Bartow 
Cushing, Oklahoma 


The second-grade children were 
reading the dialogue in a story. 
“How .do we know the talking 
parts of a story?” asked the teacher. 
Little Tommy’s hand went up ex- 
citedly. “By the temptation marks,” 
he burst out. 
Grace H. MELIN 
Washington, D.C. 


Sue was disturbed because her large 
family of dolls, reposing in a bor- 
rowed baby buggy, faced eviction, as 
the owner was in need of it. 

“Can you, imagine?” exclaimed 
Sue, “Mrs. Irwin has only one baby, 
while I have ten.” 

MaBet C. OLson 
Portland, Oregon 


When our five-year-old Barbara 
came home from school on Lincoln’s 
Birthday, I said, “Well, dear, did you 
have a nice Lincoln’s Birthday cele- 
bration in school today?” 

She replied, “Yes, Mummie, but do 
you know, we didn’t have a birthday 
cake!” 

Hazev A. SEGUIN 
Superior, Wisconsin 


In science class, my pupils drew 
pictures of the human brain. Betty 
decided to redraw her picture as she 
felt it needed improving. When 
school was being dismissed I asked 
Betty, “Did you finish your science 
work?” ; 

*Yes,” she answered, “my brain is 
on your desk.” 

Mitprep J. Kiranec 
Floodwood, Minnesota 


The mark for conduct -on Helen’s 
report card was “B” with the word 
whispering after it. ‘The next time 


she took her report card home, the . 


conduct mark was “A.” Her moth- 
er explained that “A” was higher 
than “B” and signified improvement. 
That evening when Helen’s father 
came home from work, she ran to 
him and exclaimed, “Oh, Daddy! I 
got my report card today, and I’ve 
improved in my whispering.” 
MaRGaRET BUTLER 
Vandalia, Missouri 





When Dorothy Sue, aged three, saw 


a water mill at work, she remarked, 


“Oh; Mother! They have a large egg 


beater!” 
Mauve Deason 
Elkton, Kentucky 


My fourth-grade pupils were study- 
ing about Eskimos. I asked, “Who 
are the nomads?” One little girl si- 
dled up to me and asked, “Are no- 
mads people who are not mad?” 

MaRIAN STURKEY 
Piedmont, South Carolina 





Little Billie was putting on a pair 


‘of new pants when he discovered 


that he had an extra little pocket. 
“What's this pocket for?” he asked. 
“Oh, that’s for a watch,” ex- 


| plained his father. 


“I want one,” demanded Billie. 

“You can have one when you grow 
up,” promised his father. 

After a moment of silence, Billie 
replied, “But I-won’t be wearing these 
pants when I grow up!” 

Mary Norpsy 
Bremerton, Washington 








FIVE NEW 


SCIENCE FILMS 
YOUR SCHOOL 
WILL WANT TO USE! 


Here are five new 16 mm. sound films that 
teachers and students alike will welcome. They 
vividly portray, in microscopic detail and with 
time-lapse technique, the biological develop- 
ment of the fly, the a the chick, the 


sea urchin and the q 


Each is a scientifically correct, expertly pro- 
duced, single reel film, especially edited for 
use in the science classrooms of America. They 
may be purchased for $45.00 a reel. 

Wherever they have been previewed, at the 
American Museum of Natural History and 
other leading institutions, they have received 
a ready acclaim and acceptance. 

These five films are typical of the excellence 
of all United World product—not only in 
the educational field, but in recreational and 


religious fields as well. 





THE FROG 


\ 4 Sn rene pees 
fe rates» 
é. 


Please send me the following films: 





EARTHWORMS 
~ 


4 


THE SEA URCHIN 





United World Films, Inc., 445 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y, 





TITLE 


No.of PRINTS} PRICE TOTAL 





“LIFE CYCLE OF A FLY” 





“DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHICK” 





? 
oe ee ee ee ee ee ee 





“ " 
SEE YOUR UNITED WORLD DEALER OR THE FROG 


SEND THIS HANDY ORDER FORM TODAY! 








Universal-international and J. Arthur Rank 


Incorporating 
Bell & Howell Filmosound Library & Castle Films 
445 Park Avenue * New York 22, N. Y. 





“THE SEA URCHIN” 
































1 Remittance enclosed 1) Ship C.O,D. 

| Name : Position 

: Institution. 

' City. State 

t 1 am interested in the following film catalogues: : 
i - Educational 1 Recreational 0 Religious 0 of 
eee 
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WANT TO TEACH EASIER? 
ue nen Hektograph Master Copies 


bool Al ca 64 pase 


rae PRIMER & PRIMER 


ae Easy 
800 


1000 — 
Pre 


*990 

*991 Reading 

*995 Numbers — Beginning 
Activity 


FIRST GRADE 


o. 
1006 Reading Workbook 
4 pusgics veces 
eading & Vocabulary 
1003 Number Lessons 
ist Half 
1004 Number Lessons 
2nd Half 
#1010 as Her Gatden — 


ng — Activity 
#1002 Ean ne ing 2nd Half 


= SECOND GRADE 

2001 Reading Language 
cuce 

2003 Number Lessons 
Half 


ist 
2004 Number Lessons 


2nd Half 
*2008 My Healch Book 
*2007 ‘My Safety Book 
*2009 My Manners 
*2010 Good Language Habits 





SPECIAL Orr ER: mes bg Bee wae 0 to see content of f 609, 700, 
individual tata io 


supplies. 


@ CLIP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Saree liars aay een ear j-— 


ans en ee 
*2015 Social Scudy — 


THIRD GRADE 


3001 Exercises in English 
3003 Arithmetic — ist Half 
Arithmetic 


Transportati 
*3010 Social Seay — Gothing 
*2000 Social’ Study — Eskimos 
$2015 Social Seady, 5 — 
*3000 Reading and Un 
standing Tests 


_ Foontn GRADE 


4001, Lessons in English 
<0 Arithmetic — 1st Half 
4004 Arithmetic — 2nd Half 
*3005 Social Study — Com- 
munication — 
Transportation 
#3010 Social iSeady: — Clothing 


*3000 Reading a af and Under. 
standing Test 

4005 Citizenship — “My 
Country and I” 


™ FIFTH GRADE 
$001 Lessons in English 


10c¢ to cover 
—p Fy Tt 


Champion Publishing Co., Dept. 148 
617 North Second Screet St. Louis (2), Missouri 


Send me Champion Individual Workbook No 


fan Hike ¢, seve 


"ee eet = mh 
ead a y 
SIXTH GRADE 


No. 
6001 Lessons i English 
Go0k Arithmetic — dnd Half 


SEVENTH GRADE 


7001 Lessons in English 
7003 Arithmetic — ist Half 
7004 Arithmetic — 2nd Half 
7010 American History — 

Old World to 1789 
8010 7 History 1789 


>] 
9010 Pour? History 1965 
to present 





ai EIGHTH GRADE 
= Lessons in English 
— Ist 
Soot Anes — Safa 


7010 American History — 
Old World to 1789 


800, 1000, 1006 


Workbooks FE 
oe 


., and big illus- 





trated catalog. 1 enclose 10c to cover mailing cost. 


Name 





Address 





City. 














TO OUR 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Tre Instructor has always been 
a friend to whom. a teacher could go 
for help and advice and with whom 
she could share her teaching experi- 
ences. Many teachers, upon complet- 
ing a successful piece of work in the 
classroom, submit a description of it 
to Ti Instructor. Perhaps you 
would like to do so, but don’t know 
exactly how to go about it. Here are 
a number of points to keep in mind. 


How to Suspmir MATERIAL 
To THe INstRucTOR 


A manuscript should be typewrit- 
ten double-spaced on plain white pa- 
per, 844” x 11”, on one side only. 
A carbon copy of each manuscript 
should be retained by the author. 

Put your name and address on the 
first page. (A woman should indi- 
cate whether she is Miss or Mrs., and 
use her own given name.) State 
your teaching position, including the 
grade or subject you teach, and the 
name and location of the school. 
Add the number of words in your 
manuscript if it is an article, a unit, 
a story, or a play. 

If you used research material in 
preparing your manuscript, give the 
exact sources of your information. 

If you have photographs, or sam- 
ples of work done by the pupils, send 
them with your manuscript, protect- 
ed by stiff cardboard. Put your name 
and addr@ on the back of each item. 

Submit all seasonal manuscripts at 
least five months in advance of the 
month for which the material is suit- 
able (by April first for the Septem- 

issue, for example). 

Address your contribution to THE 
INstTRuCToR, Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y., and mail with post- 
age fully prepaid. Enclose an ad- 
dressed envelope bearing sufficient 
postage for the return of your manu- 
script in case it is not accepted. 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR 
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TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Write for the Temple University Bulletin which 
tists the courses to be offered during the 1948 Sum- 
ssions. Address Office of the Registrar, 
Brood St Street and Montgomery Avenxe, 
Philadelpbia 22, Pa. 


BUILD UP POSTER MAPS 


' THE GROWTH OF OUR NATION 
PO t M 











BECKLEY -CARDY COMPANY 


These large Maps (18 x 28 inches) bring the visual 
teaching méthod into the field of American history. 
MAP NO. 1—Territorial gtowth of the United 


tates. 
MAP NO. = ghe Onion formed—dates of entry into 


ae ne. mportant t Possession 
me World—-including the United 


we. NO. 730. Price 76c, postpaid. 
wan hat quide of =e 3000 
JeAouina Lee batt ‘tres request. 


Beckley - Cardy Co. 


1634 INDIANA - CHICAGO 


AJ ALENTINE 


Children are thrilled to 
take home Valentines that 





MINNESOTA 
SUMMER 
“SESSION 


are such fun to make, 


Before submitting contributions to 
Mr nel Ae ay wag Club,” signs, bend to Dept. 1-90 
“Let’s Laugh,” an ildren’s ~w - oni 
Corner,” refer to the specific direc- en oe 
tions given in those departments. FOR BEST 

Obviously, the bulk of our mate- | BarraWyrairaytt ¢ 
rial is contributed by persons in the oe waves anus 
educational field. We welcome sto- — 
ries and plays from other sources, 
however, if they are suitable for use 
in elementary schools. We are not 
purchasing original verse at present. 


THe Eprror’s Swe oF Ir 


A manuscript should never be in 
the hands of more than one editor at 
a time. If an author wishes to send 
his manuscript to a second editor, he 
should write to the first editor to in- 
quire whether his manuscript is being 
considered for immediate publication. 
He should state that, if ‘it is not, he 
wishes to have it returned. He should 
then wait for a reply before submit- 
ting a copy élsewhere. 

We pay for all material we use 
(except “The Children’s Corner”), 
but cannot, of course, quote prices 
nor promise acceptance before we 
have examined the material. 

It is impossible for us to comment 
upon the contributions we receive, 
but each one is carefully considered. 


Clever, easy-to-make de- 


EDUCATION... 

the beacon that 

lights the rood to tomorrow yes 

In addition to more than 1000 subjects of study covering 
all fields of education and scientific interest including 
American institutions and their relation to educational 
needs, special emphasis is being placed on The History 
of Science and the Scandinavian Area. A teaching staff 
of 1000 persons including educators of national and 
international reputation—plus the splendid facilities of 
great libraries and laboratories—offer outstanding op- 

_~ portunity for both graduate and undergraduate study. 

— There will be special courses and workshops for teachers 

in primary, secondary, and higher education. Counsel- 
ing facilities for entering students. 


CSS ASS SASS AS 


SGLLLL LALLA 


“Reading is fun... 
en ee 
Better than ony 

We've used in the past.” 


That's ‘what teachers say 

new Young America Readers. For 

— samples write Young America 
& o &. & F¥ 


about the 


a 4) 


WAAAAAAAANAANS 
FUN with FACTS 


(hens 


—JHE. PLAWAY GAMES ~ - Sidney, New York 


High School Course 
— SUL Many Finish in 2 Years 


as your time ne oor 





First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, June 14 and 15. Second 
term registration, Monday, July 26. Write now for complete 
bulletin. Dean of Summer Session, 852 Administration Building. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 








School, Dept. sei ener 
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= | THE CHILDREN’S 
The ~ CORNER 


This department is devoted to verse writ- 


1ERS ten by children. Contributions must be 
wide ; submitted by you, as the teacher, with a 
juate letter stating the conditions under which 





/ 


Ag. mt aids 








king the verse was written. Send only verse 

aper- which you are sure is a pupil’s own 

q = work, preferably that which bas been 

mple done at school. Verse written by the 

. class as a whole is also acceptable. Use a 

—and separate sheet for each poem and include : > 

op. the pupil’s name and grade, name and 

is a , offe rs address of the school, and your name. wwe TS 
| We do not acknowledge or return contri- by Nz 
oo butions to this department. Send verse to: Sa. 





oe The Children’s Corner 





eal 





An opaque projector is the primary projector for class- 
room use. No other type of projector can serve the same 
multifold purpose. No other projector is as econorhical 
to use. An opaque projector requires no expensive equip- 
ment such as slides or films. No tedious preparatory 
work is involved in its use. 


Take current events, for example. With an opaque pro- 
jector, you can project important items directly from to- 
day’s newspaper onto a screen in front of the class, so 
that the attention of everyone in the group is focused. 
simultaneously on the happenings under discussion. 


In other subjects, too, an opaque projector is an unsur- 
passed aid. “‘You.can project full pages from books and 
magazines. You can project present-day maps. Beauti- 
ful photographs, drawings, and paintings from Life, 


MARTIN STAVEN, 2nd Grade 
Karl C. Parrish School, Barranquilla, 
Colombia 


National Geographic, and other publications can be re- 


produced on the screen in their natural full colors. You 
7 can show your class actual objects . . . the form. and 


colors of biological, botanical and geological specimens 
—rocks, plants, flowers, etc. You can show moving 
mechanisms such as the workings of a watch. 


IsaBet GuzMAN, Teacher 


After a discussion of means of 
transportation, Martin wrote this 
versé, telling about a ride in his car. The uses to which an opaque projector can be put in 
classroom and assembly hall are practically endless— 
limited only by the bounds of your imagination. It is a 
creative tool in a good teacher’s hands. Every classroom 


should have an opaque projector. 


Charles Beseler Company has a complete selection of 
opaque projectors for classroom use. They range from 
simple, inexpensive models to projectors that accommo- 
date full 8.” x 11” page material from magazines and 


books. 


THE BEST PROJECTOR iS A BESELER PROJECTOR. 
The World's Largest Manufacturer of Opaque Projection Equipment. 





Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
INDIVIDUAL LEARNING 7 ° 
‘ Mrsxow Mx. | @MN_ OPaque projector 
x swbich DEVICES for the My snow man is beautiful; 
k ii lled and rolled; 
ELEMENTARY GRADES | | tion jo’. ta: and rll andr comes 
| I put some coal in for his eyes 
I'll make another snow man 
SELF HELP SEAT WORK The next time it snows. 
Highland School, Roswell, N.M. 
Betty Marte Exus, Teacher 
| and ARITHMETIC inch snowfall, these children made a 
* snow man and then enjoyed writing 
INVENTORY TESTS My Car 
I ride in my car. 
Horses and cows I see, 
* And how they look at me. 
INDIVIDUAL 
ARITHMETIC 
An Eskimo boy has dark, straight 
* hair, 
chair, 
He plays with his dog and rides on 
his sled 
WALL CHARTS 
GeNEviEvVE Howarp, 4¢h Grade 
PUPIL DESK CH ARTS St. Mary’s School, Bryantown, Md. 


gistrar, My snow man is big. 
ue, 
* ; And a stick in for his nose. 
Pupits oF GRADE | 
in READING 
One day when there was a rare five- 
a poem together as part of their fun. 
of NUMBER FACTS || 12° very fx. 
WASHBURNE 
C ARDS Eskimo Boy 
He sits on a bear rug instead of a 
FLASH CARDS 
And tramps on the snow all day. 
SisTeER Mary Casitpa, Teacher 





= - What faraway child can you de- 

- —_ cha Could ore poy be VU-GRAPH MODEL OAS 
rit " . 8 une r Ss verse, as e@ en A i “ ° 
oto Dept. Ne. 4 for cer || 5. Goceviene’s echacl did? need poctevtet eee tea eoee 
’ N EW that enables you jects full pages 
FREE 1 / Our Frac to project material in magazines and 
d face your stu- books, , ond 
# CATALOG Flag of the United States, dents at the same aches han us 

ee ee ee oe How proud we are of youl time. material. 
Dept. 4 It isn’t what you're made of, 


THE PLYMOUTH PRESS 


: It’s what you stand for, too. Mail the coupon below for literature describing Beseler Opaque Projectors. Or ask for a free demonstration. 
Educational Publishers 


The forty-eight stars, the thirteen eee oe ts. ee ee ee 























2921 W. 63rd St. stripes— CHARLES BESELER COMPANY, Dept. | 
Chicago 29, Ill. The matching colors, all so bright— | 243 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. | 
Please send me your FREE Under you we all unite. | Please send me literature describing Beseler Opaque Projectors. | would like to j 
now. cataleg. of rebihiag aa Bos Price, 4th Grade | have a free demonstration of Beseler Opaque Projectors. 
Polk School, Topeka, Kansas 
Seema OI ES See FS EVA McCLaskKEy, Teacher 7 Ne a ee oe — yy . — : | - 
: There is a great deal of truth in sR RRO ES : | 
Se Address this. We know how Bob feels. ‘The | Address... siceniesteiaieindieiag | 
oo. lines have good rhythm. City... EAS eS MEE ee NER 
hicago 37 7 
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MORE and MORE 


That's the story behind the growing series of INSTRUCTOR TEACHING AIDS. 


MORE in quality and quantity! The new items in the INSTRUCTOR TEACHING 
AIDS SERIES give you a bountifu! supply of higher quality teaching material. 


MORE new items ever 


month. The develoment of new Aids for the INSTRUCTOR 


SERIES progresses with each change and need in the educational field. 


MORE teachers throughout the countr 
INSTRUCTOR SERIES OF TEACHING AID 


of teaching problems. 


are dail 
t 


turning to this great 
© assist them in meeting all manner 


Join the ever-increasing throng of successful teachers! 


OUR BIRD NEIGHBORS 


We are really proud of this fine new bird book. It combines three of the best 
teaching tools in bringing you material on 24 commonly recognized North fy: 
American birds. There are 14 FULL-COLOR pictures of birds, including the one } eats ‘ 
on the cover. There are informational stories on all 24 of the birds, giving size, | i 
description, habits, and other important teaching material. And finally, to cap 

the climax, there are 24 pages of drawings (one of each bird) in hectograph ink, 

perforated at the binding edge for easy removal and duplication. You'll surely 

want this bird book! it is being offered at the very low 


price of ___ 


Like other Teaching Aids from the home of THE INSTRUCTOR, it can be pur- fo enmeeee 
chased, when you subscribe to THE INSTRUCTOR, for only ; 





qa Fal wl ea Tie 10 
dees Ade 1 The First 


SEATWORK 
BOOK 
pete) om 








To you who have been looking for material at the 
beginner's level, this seatwork book will be more than 
welcome. It contains 48 pages printed in hectograph 
ink for quick duplication. The vocabulary has been 
carefully selected from recognized lists. Included in 
the exercises are matchings of various types. You'll 
find this book an invaluable source of supplementary 
i wimer and for pre- 
materia! both for p P $1.00 


SR eenememeeretpemeeereee sinion 


\f you order it when you are subscribing to THE 
INSTRUCTOR, you pay only... 80c 





a scan 


$1.00 





80c i + mee eee hourEUT, SIRNA Ee, 








P uséveenarace : 
Seatwork 


FOR PRimARy enanes 
oe 


Revised 


HECTOGRAPH 
SEATWORK 


|| syee 











Originally offered for primary grades in loose-leaf 
form, this material has now been revised—retaining 
the best of the former content—and is issued in a 
bound book. However, though bound, the 48 pages are 
perforated at the binding edge for easy removal and 
quick duplication. Over 70 exercises adaptable to all 
key subjects in the primary grades, printed in hecto- 
graph ink. Accompanying instructions 

tell how to use material....000 $1.00 


It too can be purchased for 80c if you order it when 
subscribing to THE INSTRUCTOR. 


CLIP THIS HANDY ORDER COUPON! 


2D GD GD GEG GS GD GD GD GD GP GS GS 6S 6S GS 68 68 GS 68 8 GS GE 68 8 OP SS 68 OS Oe ae oe eee) 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. 


Pliease send me the following books at once. 


Arithmetic Skills in Practice 
[] Book | [J Book tl [J Book Ill 


[] Our Bird Neighbors (Partly Hectograph) 
[) First Seatwork Book (Hectograph) 


Also the following: 


Street or RD__... 


Post Office 
and Zone 


[} Enclosed please find $ 
payment in full. 


[] New Room Decorations (Hectograph) 
[] Revised Hectograph Seatwork 


State... 


Reading Skills in Practice * 
[]-Book | [) Book Il 


_.... 2-48 


NEW ROOM DECORATIONS 





| NEW 
ROOM 
DECORATIONS 


SS 





This is our answer to a constant demand for a new 
book of designs similar to our earlier “Designs for 
Room Decorations.” It is a fitting complement to that 
popular book—which still rates as one of our best at 
sellers. The new book has 48 pages, in hectograph ink, 


Low-priced 


of holidays and special 





covering the full year’s prog 
events—never-before-used, never-before-seen drawings 
to delight your pupils. The price is the same as for 
the earlier book in the same field. 


syoo 


It can be purchased for 80c if you order it when 


subscribing to THE INSTRUCTOR. 
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-_ARITH 
SKILLS IN PRACTICE 


MODERN ‘EDUCATIVE SEAT WORK 
BOOK THREE 


MILORID A DAWSON 























ND & POOGAA 
h FA OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY. DANSWILLE NY. [I 





These two groups of “Skill” books for Arithmetic and Reading will prove 
valuable “assistants” for every teacher who uses them. The books are pre- 
pared both for regular instructional use and for remedial work. No other 
hectograph books we have seen advance the learning process so completely 


and progressively. 


Each book contains 48 individual lesson sheets perforated for easy removal 


and printed in hectograph ink for rapid reproduction. 


cellent teaching suggestions. 


Arithmetic Skills 
in Practice 


Books I, Ii, and Iii 


Book | 


The 100 addition and subtraction 
combinations, two-digit addition and 
subtraction without carrying or bor- 
rowing, and measures of time, cal- 
endar, money, distance and capacity. 
The meaning of the decimal system is 
carefully developed so as to promote 
readiness for carrying and borrowing 
when the pupil uses the later books. 


Book Il 

Review of Book I, carrying in addi- 
tion, borrowing in subtraction, the 
multiplication and division combina- 


tions, store bills, simple fractional 
parts, and measure of weight. 


Book Ill 


Review of Books | and II, multiplica- 
tion with and without carrying, and 
with one- and two-place multipliers, 
division by one-place divisor, simple 
geometric figures, addition and sub- 
traction of denominate numbers, and 
making change. 


These exceptional-value books are 


each offered at the low $1 00 


price of 

They may be purchased when subscribing to 
THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine at the special 
price of 80c each, postage paid. 





All books include ex- 


Reading Skills 
in Practice 


Books'I and Ii 


Two more of the excellent ‘Skills" 
books, printed in hectograph ink, 
from the Instructor Group of Teach- 
ing Aids. Many teachers now using 
these fine books have told us of 
their application of the material in 
meeting classroom problems. 


Book I, though it is written in first- 
and setond-grade vocabulary, is pre- 
pared for second-grade use and for 
remedial work in the third and fourth 
grades. The vocabulary has been 
carefully checked against the Dolch 
list of 220 basic words and Stone's 
graded primary vocabulary. The book 
stresses phonetics, meaning vocabu- 
lary, and comprehension, little words 
in big words, compounds and many 
other important divisions of this key 
subjecf. Exercises accompanying the 
material provide adequate seatwork. 


Book Il is for average third-grade 
pupils and for retarded pupils in 
fourth and fifth grades. It gives prac- 
tice in word analysis, meaning vo- 
cabulary, comprehension and organi- 
zation of ideas. Materials are drawn 
from social studies and nature study. 


Each boak is offered at $1 00 


the low price of... 

These too may be purchased when subscrib- 
ing to THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine,-for only 
80c each. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT of 
OUR NEIGHBORS, 
new geographies, by 
J. Russell Smith, like 
a pebble dropped into 
a pool, has started a 
series of ever-widening waves. This time, 
Dr. Smith has been assisted by two other 
famous geographers— Frank E. Sorenson 
and Norman Carls. 





DO YOU KNOW— 


.even Eskimo Land is plagued by 
mosquitoes in the summertime? 


.. that the same crops—peaches, apri- 
cots, prunes, and grapes—are grown on 
siz continents? 


. that cows in Switzerland wear flow- 
ers, fine leather collars, and tinkling bells 
when they change pasture and so con- 
stitute a parade and a holiday? 


. that the first navel orange tree grew 
in South America—as much an accident 
of nature as a pup with three legs? 

. there is a region in the Arctic Ocean 
where grass and flowers but notrees grow? 


... that if you were to superimpose a 
map of Chile on the U. S., Chile would 
stretch from Hudson Bay to the Gulf 
of Mexico? 


. that the population per square mile 
of the U. S. is 44? That the population 
per square mile of a metropolitan dis- 
trict in the U.S. is at least 150? 


... drama of wild life in the grasslands 
of Africa—the lion kills the zebra; the 
vulture feasts on what the lion leaves; 
the hyena and the jackal gorge them- 
selves with what the vulture leaves? 


.. that all the interesting information in 
this column comes from OUR NEIGH- 
BORS GEOGRAPHIES, Grades 3-4-5? 


..» that each book from the fifth grade 
up in OUR NEIGHBORS SERIES in- 
dudes a complete new atlas made by 
two of the greatest contemporary car- 
tographers? 





. that WINSTON 
texts cover the world, 
too? That shipments 
ire now in transit to 
Africa, Asia,Australia, 
Europe, The Philip- 
pines, and the islands 
of the seven seas? 


oot eS a, 


on Building, 1006-1024 Arch St 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 TORONTO 








THE CHILDREN’S 
CORNER 


(Continued from page 11) 


A Home Ip Lixe To Have 


I'd like to have a home of bricks, 

With no more rooms than five or six, 
With a telephone and electric lights, 
And flowers that make such wonder- 


ful sights. 


And in my kitchen so clean and neat, 

Are the little white chairs with two- 
toned seats, 

And the electric stove so shiny and 
white 

Matches the curtains all sunny and 


bright. 


The living room has curtains of lace, 

And my grandfather’s clock a mahog- 
any Case. 

The comfortable couch and the wick- 
er chair 

Match with the rug on the floor and 
the stair. 


FraNces SCHWaARTz, 5/) Grade 
Longpoint School, Burton, Texas 
Dora KortTHaver, Teacher 


This poem was written after a 
study of homes. Some of the class 
drew pictures to illustrate the homes 
that they would like to have. 


DANCING 


On every Thursday after four, 
You'll see us at the gymnasium door. 
Ballroom dancing is lots of fun, 
For you and me and everyone. 


Boys look their very best this day; 
Girls with ribbons and dresses are gay; 
Mothers come and take a peek; 

Some have come ’most every week. 


At the end of this most wonderful 
day, 

Come refreshments, and some do say 

It’s better than dancing, so hip- 
hooray, 

Our most gracious thanks to the 
P.T.A. 


AuprEY RFpFEaRN, 6¢h Grade 
Fielding School, Maplewood, N.J. 
W. Epwarp Youns, Principal 


Purposes for writing poems vary 
greatly. Can you suggest two reasons 
why this poem was written? 


WINTER SCENERY 


The scenery in winter is very grand, 
It looks like a winter wonderland 

With snow that falls without a sound 
To form vast oceans upon the ground. 


Mother Nature at her best 

Looks both peaceful and at rest. 

The trees half-covered with snow so 
white 

Look like sentinels in the night. 


The shrubbery is covered with glis- 
tening snow, 

Which has a beautiful shimmering 
glow. 

The world is covered with a satiny 
white, 

It really is a beautiful sight! 
PETRONELLA PANEK, 8th Grade 


School 42, Buffalo, N. Y. 
ErHet T. Epwarpbs, Teacher 


How many figures of speech can 
you find in this poem? “Winter won- 
derland” is familiar, What others do 
you see? 








With This COMBINATION OFFER : 


wae 





EDUCATIONAL 
MUSIC 
MAGAZINE 


is covered in the Edu- 
cational Music Maga- 
zine. All teachers who 
use music, even as part 


of their class room 
schedules, will want 
this money saving com- 
bination rate. 


I 
i 
4 
I 
Every phase of music ] 
I 
I 
I 
| 


Educational Music Magazine Alone. 
Junior Arts & Activities Alone. 


Special, both magazines—plus 
one complimentary issue of JUNIOR 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES. 














I yr. 2 yr. 3 yr. 
$1.50 $ 3.00 $ 4.00 
4.00 7.00 10.00 
$5.50 $10.00 $14.00 
$5.00 $ 8.50 $12.00 


EASY TO PLAN CLASSROOM PROJECTS WITH 
JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


Save hours of tedious work and planning by using the 
Things to Do, Art, Music and: Literaturg, and Stories 


and 
Here is the leader in magazines of plans, 


Programs se 


ctions of Junior Arts & Activities. 
projects, 


activities and correlations for teachers from kinder- 


garten to junior high school. 


Make your class easier 


to organize, more interesting. 


JUNIOR ARTS G ACTIVITIES, Room 1022 
536 South Clark Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
Please send me: 


Combination Offer of JUNIOR ARTS 
G& ACTIVITIES and EDUCATIONAL 


MUSIC 


JUNIOR ARTS G ACTIVITIES Alone 


MAGAZINE 


3 vr 





C) $5.00 [} $8.50 () $12.00 
{) $4.00 [-} $7.00 ()' $10.00 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC MAGAZINE Alone [] $1.50 () $3.00 [1 $ 4.00 


( encisss §................... 


Name__.__ 


City 


Address ____ 





Zone State 








AND SNOW 











PLOURS. RAIS. 


30° EACH 


POSTPAID Bu. 





Science Is Fun with These Beautiful Units! 


A series of colorful 36-page units,:each a complete unit on a science topic. 
graded in vocabulary, is beautifully illustrated in 4 colors, and suggests some simple, 


experiments. Written by famous science teachers: 


editor of the Instructor). 


coupon below to order, 


No. of 
copies 


Grades 2-3 


_....Animals and Their Young 
—...Animals Round the Year 
—_..An Aquarium 

_____Birds in the Big Woods ~ 
__—_How the Sun Helps Us 


_....Pet Show, The 
...Plants Round the Year 


._.Insect Parade, The 


__.... Useful Plants and Animals 


Grades 4-6 


_....Animal Travels* 


__Animals We Know 





An easy, exciting way to teach science and nature study! 


Each unit is carefully 
interesting! 
Bertha Parker, and Glenn Blough (Science 
Use list and 


Birds No. ef 
Clouds, Rain and Snow* copies Grades 7-8 
wv Ask the Weatherman* 


Flowers, Fruits, 


Garden and Its 


_.....nseets and Their Ways 
_..Living Things 

_.... Magnets 
Saving Our Wi 


and Seed 


_..Sky Above Us, 
Sound 


sat Spiders 
Toads and Frogs 
Trees 


(NOTE— 


Beyond the Solar System* 
Earth’s Nearest Neighbor* 
Fire, Friend and Foe* 
Foods 


How We Are Built 
Insect Friends and Enemies 
Keepirg Well 
Matter and Molecules 
.._...Our Ocean of Air 
.. Soil 

Sun and Its Family, The* 

Ways of the Weather, The* 


Seeds* 
Friends 


ld Life 
Travels 
The* 





7 Row, Peterson and Company, 1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Iil. 
| be orders of Send me Units checked above @ 30c each, postpaid. 
1 | FREE! copies or ! $ 


der totals 10 copies or more, you get the 10 Wall Charts free. 


Enclosed 


—no orders filled for less than $1.50). If or- 








more: 10 ‘aan Wall 
| Charts 17x23 in., printed in | Masse 
color. Correlated with i Pi, ; “a i, 
I starred units . above, but j Street or R.F.D. No. ™ =e 
ble independently. 
| aantie Saiigenieney | EE ee ee Pa SR TaOeN 
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TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS EVERYWHERE... 


Students learn more quickly and easily 

... teachers do a better job with less 

effort... classroom activities are 

streamlined and more readily coordi- 

nated ... with Ditto on the job. That's 

why leading educators find ample rea- 

sons to endorse Ditto’s most recent 

addition to the celebrated line of Ditto 

duplicasors. The new D-15, Direct 

Process (Liquid) Duplicator, delivers S 10 NEW DITTO 
up to 140 copies per minute of any- ; WORKBOOKS 
thing typed, written, drawn or printed ; 


, : . : Available for use with the 
in 1 to 4 colors in one operation with- 


f a new D-15 (and all liquid 
out the use of stencils or mats. 300 and ‘ type duplicators) are 10 


more copies from each master! If ky ~ sskacer eergnd 

: piled-and edited by au- 
fewer copies are made, master may be chodities in the field of 
filed and re-used at any time. Yes, the madace education. 200 
new D-15 is really good news for 4 and more copies can be 
harried. teachers. For more complete 3 reproduced from each 
‘ . se page. Ditto workbooks 
information or a convincing demon- emecelecs the teather, 


stration, mail the handy coupon. improve teaching meth- 


ods .,. send for samples 
today. 


DITTO, Inc., 602 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 

Without obligation, please send: 
( ) Literature on your new Liquid Type School Duplicator 


( ) Free Samples of Workbook Lessons for Liquid Type Dupli- 
cators 
(Note these will not reproduce on Gelatin Duplicators) 


( .) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me 


TRADE MARK REG, U, S, PAT, OFF, 


DITTO, INC., 602 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
in Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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THIS picture may be used to stimulate oral dis- 
cussion of the flag and its meaning, why we salute 
_the flag, how children can be good citizens, and 
other related topics. Some emphasis should be 


placed on the words and meaning of the pledge 
of allegiance, since many school children fail to 


grasp its exact phrasing and its true significance. 
February is a good time to stress patriotism. 
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HE sun looked like a big red 

ball in the sky when the 
children came to school one 
morning. There was no glare at 
all, and the children found this 
interesting. They wanted to sing 
a sunshine song and to talk about 
the sun. Their conversation re- 
vealed some wrong concepts, but 
the interest shown provided op- 
portunity to correct them. We 
thereupon engaged in the series 
of experiments that follow, so as 
to clarify the children’s under- 
standing of the changes that take 
place about them. 


WHAT MAKES 
DAY AND NIGHT? 


First we borrowed a globe and 
marked our town on it with a 
tiny flag fastened to a common 
pin. We had a long extension 
cord and a 300-watt electric bulb. 
We darkened the room and then 
turned on the light, which we 
hung from a nail in-the wall. At 
this point the explanation was 
made that the sun is much larger 
than the earth and only appears 
smaller because it is so far away. 
As we turned the globe, we ob- 
served the flag move from light 
to shadow again and again. 

Next we asked one of the girls 
to help give a demonstration. We 
called her head the earth and her 
nose our town. She turned her 
face toward the light to show us 
day; then pivoted to show night. 

We wrote this poem to tell the 
story. 

The big earth turns around each day 

Toward the sun, and then away. 

The earth is so big, and we are so 
small 

That we never feel the earth move at 


all. 

It’s day when the earth turns toward 

the light. . 

When it turns away we have the 
night. 

A record of the things we 
found out was kept on our sci- 
ence chart. 

The children made a page for 
their science book to show this 
concept. (See the illustration on 
this page.) A big yellow con- 
struction-paper sun was stapled 
to the upper right-hand quarter 
of a sheet of notebook paper. A 
small brown earth with U.S. 
marked on it was attached to the 
lower left-hand quarter of the 
paper by means of a brass paper 
fastener. A strip of black paper 
to represent night was stapled 
along the left edge of the note- 
book page so that it overlapped 
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FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


MARY F. SANDERLIN 
Teacher, Third Grade, Public School, Deep Water, New Jersey 


Here are some experiments which help make clear 
to pupils interesting facts about light and why 
it behaves as it does. Try them in your school. 








This page from the pupils’ science notebook illustrates the effective- 





ness of presenting, in a graphic manner, facts involving large concepts. 


exactly half of the earth. By 
rotating the earth on its paper- 
fastener axis, the United States 
could be made to appear in the 
light of the sun and to disappear 
beneath the black-paper night. 


HOW DOES LIGHT TRAVEL? 


The equipment used in this ex- 
periment consisted of ‘a length of 
white tape, an electric bulb on an 
extension cord, a piece of stove- 
pipe with cardboard cut to cover 
the end, and a short length of 
garden hose. 

The class stood in a circle. The 
electric bulb was put inside one 
end of the stovepipe, and the oth- 
er end was covered with the card- 
board, which had a small hole in 
the center. When the room was 
darkened and the light turned on, 
a spot of light was seen on the 
floor. Two children were handed 
the white tape and told to put 
one end of the tape at the hole in 
the cardboard and the other at 
the spot on the floor. We noted 
that the tape was in a straight line 
and that the light touched all of 
it. Then the tape was slackened, 
and the curved part fell out of 
the ray of light. This demon- 
strated that light does not follow 
curved lines, 

Next, the hole in the cardboard 
was covered with the garden hose, 
held straight so that the light fell 


on the floor. When the end of 
the hose was turned slowly up- 
ward, the light disappeared, show- 
ing that curved surfaces stop rays 
of light. 

These concepts were put on 
the chart. Pictures that showed 
light in straight lines were added. 


WHAT HAPPENS WHEN 
LIGHT STRIKES DIFFERENT 
SUBST ANCES? 


A light bulb, two pieces of 
glass—one transparent, the other 
opaque (painted black)—differ- 
ent colors of crepe paper and con- 
struction paper, light and dark 
cloth of different thicknesses, 
pieces of wood and leather, and a 
brick were assembled to answer 
this question. Each object was 
held over the light and then laid 
in one of two piles, according to 
whether the light passed through 
it or did not pass through it. 

The following conclusions were 
soon reached: (1) Light travels 
throfh some substances. They 
are described as either translucent 
or transparent. (2) Other sub- 
stances stop rays of light. They 
are described as opaque. 


WHAT CAUSES SHADOWS? 


The same stovepipe and electric 
bulb used in the second experi- 
ment were also used in this one, 


together with silhouettes of black 





Experiments with Light 


paper made by the children. The 
cardboard was removed from the 
end of the stovepipe. 

The room was darkened and 
the light turned on. We covered 
the ends of the pipe with dark 
paper to recall how light rays are 
stopped. These papers were re- 
moved and the children made 
shadows with their silhouettes, 
This conclusion was stated: When 
something stops light from pass- 
ing through, it makes a shadow. 


HOW DO SHADOWS 
CHANGE DURING THE 
DAY? 


For this observation lesson. we 
took a walk around the school- 
yard at different times—early in 
the morning, at noon, and later in 
the afternoon. Each time we not- 
ed the. positions of shadows of 
children, trees, and buildings. 
We selected a tree and outlined 
its shadow with chalk on. each 
trip. Drawings were made to 
show the various positions of the 
tree’s shadow. Next day’ we 
checked to see whether the shtad- 
ows still fell in the same place. 
The position of the sun was noted 
each time. 

From these observations we 
learned: (1) Shadows are long in 


the morning and afternoon, and . 


shortest at noon. (2) Shadows 
change position and size as the 
earth turns toward, and. away 
from, the sun. 

Shadow pictures were collected 
and arranged in groups to show 
morning, noon, and. afternoon. 

We borrowed a sundial and 
learned to tell time on it. A 
compass was used to find north. 


HOW DOES REFLECTED 
LIGHT TRAVEL? 


In preparation for this experi- 
ment, two covers for the stove- 
pipe were provided, one with one 
small hole, and one with two 
widely separated holes, __ 

One child held a mirror in the 
ray of light issuing from the sin- 
gle hole in the cover and watched 
the reflection. When the mirror 
was moved, the reflection moved 
too; but when the mirror was 
moved out of the line of light, 
there was no reflection. The beam 
of light was marked with tape. 
When the stovepipe cover with 
two holes was used, both beams of 
reflected light were marked with 


tapes. The conclusion was: Re-_ 
flected light travels in straight 


lines. (Continued on page 78) 
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Most Children Can 
Leam to Read 


JENA V. HOLLAND 
Teacher, Third Grade, Central School, Provo, Utah 


ALPH, an overgrown boy of 
ten, typified the group of 


children who each year entered 


the third grade as nonreaders. 
The first few days in the reading 
circle he pretended he was read- 
ing, by putting the book up in 
front of his face, by moving his 
lips and pointing to the words 
when his arms became tired of 
holding his book up, and by 
spending considerable time in 
scrutiny of the pictures on the 
pages. 

Mrs. J——,. an excellent and 
experienced primary teacher, im- 
mediately recognized the symp- 
toms. She noticed, too, that these « 
practices were by no means lim- 
ited to Ralph alone. Many of the 
girls and boys in the reading 
group were using the same or 
similar escape devices. 

All the children in the partic- 
ular reading group in which 
Ralph participated were grouped 
together on one basis: each child’s 
cumulative record showed read- 
ing “poor”—the lowest mark ac- 
cording to the cumulative record 
key. This group comprised from 
one third to one fourth of the 
entire third-grade enrollment. 

Mrs. J found that primer 
material was too difficult for these 
children. . None of the girls and 
boys could read a complete line in 
a primer. If, in the second grade, 
they had acquired a sight vocab- 
ulary of such words as went, she, 
the, and was, they had been un- 
able to retain it during the sum- 
mer months and had consequently 
re-entered school with sight vo- 
cabularies of only ten or twelve 
words, 

Did Mrs. J say to other 
teachers in the building, “I have 
a group of children who can’t 
read a word. They just can’t 
learn or they would know some- 
thing about reading by now”? 

No! 

Did she say, “I'll have. the 
worst group read last each morn- 
ing, because I’m tired when I fin- 
ish with two other groups, and 
the worst pupils don’ t matter”? 

No! 

What she did say, she said to 
herself, and it was stated some- 
what like this: “It is the right of 
every normal child in America to 
learn to read successfully. It. is 








my job to find the child’s matura- 
tion level and with the help of 
God diligently strive to work 
from what the child knows to 
what he does not know—with 
wisdom, understanding, consider- 
ation, cO-operation, and enthusi- 
asm. It is my job to find the 
reasons why he has not succeeded 
and do something about it.” 

At the close of the third day 
spent with the reading group, 
Mrs. J had a fairly clear idea 
of the negative practices of the 
eleven children who comprised 
the group. She recognized that 
Bert dropped his book on purpose 
many times; that he pretended he 
didn’t know what page he was to 
turn to; that Ronald purpose- 
ly kicked other children in the 
group; that Eda held her book 
unnecessarily close; that Dan 
stretched and yawned during the 
reading period to gain attention; 
and so on. 

Mrs. J accepted these neg- 
ative practices, with the knowl- 
edge that they were symptoms 
showing that the children had de- 
veloped inferiority complexes be- 
cause of their inability to read. 
These symptoms represented the 
insecurity they felt. 

She selected a preprimer with 
interesting pictures for the group 
reading, and immediately began 
building a sight vocabulary from 
the preprimer. . This sight vocab- 
ulary was built with the element 
of fun prevailing.. Each day, 
from four to ten words were in- 
troduced on the blackboard indi- 
vidually. With the introduction 
of each word, Mrs. J care- 
fully tied the word to something 
with which the children were fa- 
miliar and which they could dis- 
cuss. For example, she presented 
the word saw in manuscript writ- 
ing on the blackboard and said, 
“T saw a linden tree on my way to 
school this morning.” ‘Then each 
child who wished contributed a 
sentence using saw. Some were 
written on the blackboard. At 
the close of the sentence contri- 
butions, Mrs. J told the girls 














and boys that at Miami Beach 


she saw a sand crab climb on a 
sun bather’s back. Hilarious over 
her amusing account of this inci- 
dent,. the children found them- 
selves having fun learning to read. 


‘Mrs. J 


The blackboard was erased with 
just the word saw left on. 

Each word was introduced ina 
similar’ manner and with each 
word there was something to 
laugh about. At the end of a 


five-to-ten minute period the new’ 


words were all on the blackboard. 
then had the children 
say the words to themselves, and 
the children who wished said 
them to the group. 

Each new word was written on 
a flash card 2” x 5”. Whenever 
Mrs. J told the children that 
they had time for a game, they 
would invariably: create a game 
to use the flash cards. For exam- 








ple: “Let’s play we’re sand crabs, 
and the one who doesn’t know a 
word when Mrs. J flashes it 
will have to go into the ocean and 
swim until he thinks what the 
word is.” Mrs. J guided the 
games carefully so that the chil- 
dren who. needed the most prac- 
tice got it. 

Following the games, the ac- 
tual reading took place, with 
Mrs. J——- telling the children 
that they would find the new 
words in the story written on the 
blackboard. The reading was fun. 
Because the children knew the 
words, they felt successful. Soon 
they were (Continued on page 64) 











a ay 
Arts in Second Grade 


MYRTLE TURNER 
Teacher, Second Grade, Burbank School; San Bernardino, California 


N TEACHING written language 

in my grade, I have found a 
method which requires very little 
preparation on the part of the 
teacher and which results in rapid 
progress by the children. They 
learn rules when the need arises 
and develop naturally as they 


‘learn by doing. 


At the beginning of the school 
year I make cards 10” x 244”, on 
each of which I write one familiar 
noun: free, apple, house, rabbit, 
barn, and so on. I add a simple 
picture for a touch of color. 

Each child writes on the black- 
board daily at a definite period, 
which follows work in the read- 
ing circle with me, or work at his 
desk. Ten or twelve children go 
to the blackboard at a time. Each 
one takes a noun card and cop- 
ies on the blackboard the word 
that appears on the card. 

This may seem to be a simple 
beginning, but the program is a 
long-range one, lasting the entire 
year; and the preliminary steps 
are slow but thorough. Standing 
at the blackboard is a pleasant 
change for the child. Because the 
emphasis varies often enough to 
make this work purposeful, disci- 
pline in no problem. 

Very soon I introduce the first 
phrase: “I see a.” Each pupil 
takes a noun card, adds the noun 
written on it to the phrase just 
learned, and thereby writes a sim- 
ple sentence. The period is in- 
troduced. Each pupil writes the 


same sentence five or more times 
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during his turn at the blackboard. 
The teacher checks for neatness 
and punctuation, and has each 
child read his sentence aloud. The 
next day, the phrase “Can you 
see” is suggested, and the question 
mark is introduced. Each child 
selects a noun card and adds that 
noun to the new phrase, finishing 
with the question mark. The fol- 
lowing day both sentences are 
combined. One child writes: “I 
see a tree. Can you see a tree?” 

Every day a new phrase is giv- 
en to the pupils until six or sev- 
en phrases have been presented. 
Then I make a permanent chart 
on which I print all the phrases 
that we have introduced. 


I see a 

Can you see a 

I like the 

Do you like the 

It is a 

This is my 

Where is your 
I hang this chart on the wall 
where it can be seen by all the 
children when they write at the 
blackboard. Each child places his 
noun card in the chalk tray be- 
fore him, refers to the large chart, 
and writes a seven-sentence story. 
That goes on for a few days, each 
child varying his story with a 
new noun daily. 

Someone suggests that we add 

a number, so the phrases “Here 
is one” and “Here are two” are 
added to the permanent chart. 
From now on, the teacher suggests 
no more phrases unless a specific - 
need arises. (Continued om page 64) 
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A Strange Valentine Party 


RUTH LOUISE JACOB 


HE children had been making 
valentines in their playroom 
all day. They were so busy that 
they forgot to put away the ma- 
terials that they had been using. 
There were scraps of lace paper, 
gold and silver arrows, pictures 
of flowers from magazines, and 
bits of blue and red and lavender 
paper. Scissors, pencils, and an 
open jar of paste were scattered 
about the table too. 

Teddy Bear, Penny Penguin, 
Suzy the big French doll, and 
Conchita the Mexican doll (called 
Connie for short) had watched 
with smiling approval as the pret- 
ty valentines were made. 

Dolly and Danny, the blue and 
gray parakeets, had been cooing 
and murmuring softly to each 
other all day long in their dainty 
white cage. Parakeets are called 
“lovebirds” too, and Valentine 
Day is a special holiday for them. 

All the toys in the playroom 
knew this and they had planned 
a valentine party for Dolly and 
Danny, who pretended that they 
hadn’t heard a word about it. 

As soon as the old grandfather’s 
clock. on the landing had struck 
midnight, Teddy Bear, Penny 
Penguin, Suzy, and Connie got 
up and stretched. They hurried to 
open the door of the pretty cage. 
Out flew Dolly and Danny! 

They all went over to the ta- 
ble where the children had left 
their valentine material scattered 


about. What a time they had! 
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Teddy and Penny did the cut- 
ting. Suzy and Connie pasted 
some tiny hearts and even tinier 
flowers and bits of lace on them, 
while Dolly and Danny tied on 
bows of colored silk thread. They 
made the most beautiful little 
valentines, no bigger than postage 
stamps. Each one made valen- 
tines for all the others. 

At half-past twelve, the music 
box in the corner began to play 
waltzes. Teddy Bear danced with 
Suzy the French doll, and Penny 
Penguin danced with Conchita 
the Mexican doll (called Connie 
for short). Dolly and Danny, the 


parakeets, danced together. It 


was a beautiful! sight. 

When they were too tired to 
dance any more, they sat around 
the dolls’ table and had candy 
hearts for refreshments. 

Then they all joined hands and 
wings and sang this valentine 
song: 

Roses are red, violets are blue, 
I'll be true to you and you and you. 

At last Dolly and Danny hur- 
ried back into their pretty white 
cage and Penny Penguin closed 
the door for them. 

By the time the old grand- 
father’s clock on the landing had 
struck one, Teddy Bear, Penny 
Penguin, Suzy, and Connie were 
back in their places on the shelf. 

And no one knows just where 
it was that they hid their beau- 
tiful tiny valentines, no bigger 
than postage stamps. 














MARION 


M* COOKYBAKER was a very 


neat woman. She lived in a 
neat house with ruffled curtains at 
the windows, and pretty potted 
geraniums and cactus plants on 
the window sills. She baked very 
delicious cookies with raisins and 
nuts in them. 

Mrs. Cookybaker was very sys- 
tematic. That is to say, every 
week she did the same things each 
day at the same time. On Mon- 
day she washed her clothes. On 
Tuesday she ironed them. On 
Wednesday she did her mending 
and watered her potted plants. 


On Thursday she went to the 


market and bought raisins and 
nuts and the other things she put 
into her cookies. On Friday she 
swept and dusted and polished her 
house. On Saturday she baked 
her cookies. On Sunday she went 
to church in the morning, and in 
the afternoon all her friends came 
to see her and she passed around 
the cookies. 

One Monday morning her 
washing machine wouldn’t work. 
She fussed with it for some time, 
but finally she had to call up a 
washing-machine repair man and 
ask him to come and fix it. He 
fussed with it and fussed with it, 
and at last he got it in order, but 
by that time it was too late for 
Mrs, Cookybaker to do her wash- 
ing. So she had to wash on Tues- 
day. 

On Wednesday she ironed, and 
on Thursday she did her mending 
and watered her plants, and on 
Friday she went to the market 
and bought the raisins and nuts 
for her cookies, aad on Saturday 
she cleaned her house, and on 
Sunday she had to go to church, 
because it was the only day there 
was church, and in the afternoon 
all her friends came to see her, 
but she didn’t have any cookies 


.to pass around, 


Her friends didn’t really mind, 
because they liked to visit with 
Mrs. Cookybaker, and see her nice 
house and her geraniums and cac- 
tus plants, but Mrs.. Cookybaker 
felt very badly. 








That week she baked her cook- 
ies on Monday. She ate several 
while they were fresh, and gave a 
good many to the neighbor girls 
and boys who were hungry. On 
Tuesday she washed her clothes. 
She irored them on Wednesday, 
and did her mending and watered 
her plants on Thursday, and went 
to market on Friday, and cleaned 
on Saturday, and went to church 


*on Sunday morning, but by Sun- 


day afternoon, most of the cook- 
ies she had baked last Monday 
were gone, and they were stale 
anyway, so once more she could 
not pass any to her callers. 

Mrs. Cookybaker felt so badly 
and her friends asked her what 
was the matter. So she told them 
all about her washing machine’s 
breaking down, and how she was 
doing everything one day behind 
now. “I don’t know what to do 
about it,” she said sadly. 

Her friends said, “Let’s go out- 
side and talk this over. There 
ought to be something we could 
do about it.” So they went out- 
side and talked a little while, and 
pretty soon one of them came in 
and said, “Mrs. Cookybaker, we 
are going away for a few minutes, 
but we will come back.” 

Soon all her friends did come 
back, and one of them was carry- 
ing a basket of cookies. “You 
have been so nice to us, having us 
in on Sunday afternoons and pass- 
ing around cookies,” the friend 
said, “that we have brought you 
the cookies this time.” 

Mrs. Cookybaker felt pleased 
to think that her friends were so 
kind in helping her out. She 
passed around the cookies, and 
there were enough left to last her 
the rest of the week. 

So on Monday she washed, and 
on Tuesday she ironed, and on 
Wednesday she did her mending 
and watered her plants, and on 
Thursday she went to market and 
bought the raisins and nuts, and 
on Friday she cleaned house, and 
on ‘Saturday she baked cookies, 
and there were plenty to. pass 
around on Sunday afternoon. 
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TO READ OR TELL 


Skippy Breaks the Ice 


EDITH ELIZABETH FEIGEL 


OBBY, why aren’t you out- 

doors with the boys this 
lovely Saturday morning?” his 
mother asked. She was making 
an apple pie. and Bobby was 
standing by the kitchen window, 
looking out. He didn’t seem to 
be very happy. 

“Oh, I don’t know, Mom. 
Maybe I'll go out later,” he said. 
But Bobby doubted whether the 
boys would ask him, after what 
had happened on Tuesday. 

“Where are the boys? Come to 
think of it, I haven’t seen them 
all this week. You haven’t had 
any trouble with them, have you, 
Bobby?” Mother asked quickly. 

Bobby hesitated, but he would 
have to tell her sometime, if they 
were never coming around again 
for him to play with them. 

“Well, Mom, they wanted me 
to go skating with them last 
Tuesday after school was out, and 
I wouldn’t go,” he explained and 
turned back to the window. He 
felt very unhappy. He did not 
want to tell her everything that 
had been said. It wasn’t very nice. 
He thought about it now. 

They had been on their way 
home from school and Ted and 


Lester and Tommie all were go- 


ing skating on the pond. 

“Come on, Bobby, and go skat- 
ing. The ice is thick enough 
now,” Tommie had said. 

“TI—can’t today. I have some- 
thing else to do,” Bobby had said. 
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How could he tell them that he 
didn’t know how to skate? He 
didn’t have any skates. All the 
boys knew how. They could do 
stunts and everything. They all 
talked about it during recess ev- 
ery day. Bobby felt pretty un- 
comfortable about it. 

“What do you have to do?” 
Ted had asked curiously. 

“Oh—something,” Bobby had 
muttered. They didn’t have to 
ask him so many questions. He 
was getting angry and he wished 
they would let him alone. 

“Are you high-hatting us, just 
because you have a bicycle and 
can ride and do fancy tricks on 
it?” Tommie had asked. 

“Maybe you think we're not 
good enough to play with, just 
because you came from Califor- 
nia, from Hollywood,” chimed in 
Lester. 

“Maybe I just don’t like you,” 
Bobby had said slowly and turned 
to go. Right away he was sorry 
he had said it. 

Ted had called after him, “We 
won’t ask you again. You can 
stay by yourself. We got along 
all right before you came.” 

All the rest of the week Bobby 
had avoided them. Right after 
school each day he had come di- 
rectly home and got his bicycle 
and Skippy, his black and white 
terrier. He rode and did tricks 
all by himself, and Skippy barked 
and ran beside him. But it wasn’t 



























much fun. What was the use of 
doing tricks if there wasn’t any- 
body to watch you? So that was 
how it happened he was home to- 
day, and not having a good time 
with the boys. 

“Why wouldn’t you go with 
them, Bobby? I think it would 
have been very nice to go skating 
over on the pond,” his mother 
said. 

“Oh, Mom! You know I never 
learned how to skate. How could 
I when we lived in California? 
And anyhow, I didn’t have any 
skates.” 

“Yes, I know. I had planned 
to get you some skates so you 
could learn this winter. Those 
nice boys probably would enjoy 
teaching you how, if you would 
give them a chance. Couldn’t you 
have borrowed some skates?” 





“What if I fell down, Mom? 
What would I do if they laughed 
at me?” Bobby asked anxiously. 
He was worried about that. 

“Why, Bobby, couldn’t you 
laugh too? We all have to learn 
to be good sports when we take 
our spills,” his mother explained, 
and laughed softly. She had such 
a nice laugh. 

“Well, I suppose you are right, 
Mom. Perhaps they'll come over 
later today and ask me again. If 
they do, Pll go out with them. 
But what about the skates?” he 
asked. Suddenly Bobby wanted 
skates, more than he wanted any- 
thing else. 

“Til call up your father and 
ask him to stop at the hardware 
store on his way home to lunch 
and bring you a pair of skates,” 
she said, as. (Continued on page 75) 


Clap Hands for Henry 


DOROTHY DAVIS FISCHER 


HE costume was Henry’s se- 

cret. Of course, he wanted 
to tell his friends in the fifth 
grade about the trunk filled with 
costumes of all types and sizes, 
but he decided to wait until the 
teacher, Miss Park, chose the pu- 
pils to act in the class play. 

Miss Park at that very mo- 
ment was explaining about the 
play. “You already know the 
story. It is about a Scottish boy 
who was just the age of most of 
you. Everyone will have a chance 
to read some lines from the play. 
Then we will decide on the chil- 
dren who will be just right for 
the different parts. We want to 
do our best so that the school au- 
dience will enjoy our play in the 
auditorium.” 

Henry was sure that he would 
be chosen to play the leading role, 
that of the Scottish boy, because 
Miss Park and most of the chil- 
dren knew that Henry loved to 
act on the stage just as his uncle 


‘ did. His uncle was a professional 


actor who had traveled all over 
the world. It was he who had 
sent Henry the trunk filled with 
costumes. 
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Henry smiled as he imagined 
himself wearing the plaid kilt, 
green coat, and gay Scottish bon- 
net that he had found in the 
trunk. As soon as the cast had 
been decided, he would explain to 
his friends: “Boy, it’s the real 
thing—a kilt, a bonnet, and even 
a small bagpipe.” 

Henry stopped his daydream- 
ing when Miss Park called him to 


.the front of the room. There he 


stood before the class, and read a 
few lines that the Scottish boy 
would say in the play. When 
Henry had finished reading, the 
class applauded enthusiastically. 
Blushing with pleasure, Henry 
walked back to his desk. 

Then the new boy, John Elgin, 
took his turn before the class, 
reading the lines as Henry had 
done. When he finished the pu- 
pils clapped even more enthusias- 
tically than they had for Henry. 
What pleased them was the way 
John spoke the words that con- 
tained r. It was a different sound 
that rolled forth. 

“Why, you sound almost like 
a Scotchman!” said Miss Park, 
laughing (Continued on page 81) 
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Copy the question. 
Write the answer. 





What can a dog say? 
What gives us milk? 


Find and copy the word 
| that does not belong. 


-* 





cat dog door horse 
red blue boy white © 








Put Seatwork on the Blackboard 


NE of the primary teacher’s big problems 
O is keeping a group of children occupied 
and quiet while another group is reading 
aloud or reciting. The great need is for seat- 
work that is educational, takes little teacher- 
time, and keeps children busy and happy, as 
long as may be desirable. There are work- 
books, of course, but funds may not permit 
their purchase. The teacher can make indi- 
vidual sheets of seatwork, but that takes time, 
of which she has little to spare. She might 
easily spend an hour in preparing seatwork 
that some children could finish in ten min- 
utes. The results are not worth the time and 
effort involved. 

One solution to the problem is to use the 
blackboard. Young children can see and 
work from the blackboard without much 
difficulty if a few simple rules are followed. 
Chief among these are: 

1. Make sure that every child is so seated 
that he can see the blackboard. 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ISABEL JEPPERSON 


Teacher, First Grade, Consolidated School, 
Mead, Colorado 


2. Make sure that the light is right. 

3. Print large and clearly. 

There is endless variety in blackboard seat- 
work. A good idea is to use two blackboards 
with two different types of work. Require all 
children to do the work on both before going 


to chosen centers of interest about the room. : 


The work on the second blackboard should be 
a little more difficult than that on the first. 
Because of the variety that is possible, one 
type of seatwork need not be done often 
enough for children to get tired of it. Black- 
board seatwork, with examples, follows. 
1. Answer questions with yes or no. (The 
question should be copied by each pupil.) 
Can you play ball? 
’ Do we eat toys? 





2. Follow directions. 

Make three big trees and four little trees. 

Make a big red ball. Put a black dog on it. 
(This is good to give practice in the use of 
big and little, colors, and number words.) 

3. Copy sentences and fill in blanks. 

Dick wants to ride on the . (horse, 
house ) 

4. Duplicate sentences appearing on the 
blackboard with word cards. (All words used 
should be those which children have had.) 

§. Finish sentences with pictures instead of 
words. 

We live in a 

Birds nest in _.___.. 

6. Join beginnings and endings of sen- 
tences. . 

We go to the store so we can walk. 

We have feet to buy things. 

7. Put a mixed-order story in proper se- 
quence. (Use a story with which children 
are familiar.) (Continued on page 83) 





Copy the riddle. 


the answer. 


| can trot. 
| pull a wagon. 


back. 


| live in a barn. 





Draw a picture to show 


| am a big animal. 


You can ride on my 


big 
hot 


up - 
do 


outside 








Draw a line from each 
word in column 1 to 
the word of opposite 
meaning in column 2. 






down 
little 
inside 


cold 
don't 
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PREHISTORIC TIMES 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


HELEN McGILL GRIER 


Teacher, Model School, Rural Demonstration Class, 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada 


HIS unit was an outgrowth of 
the pupils’ interest in astron- 
omy. Lessons on the subject were 
developed by the teacher. Slides 
were shown, and charts of the 
solar system were made during 
lessons on the sun and its family, 
the moon, the earth before life, 
and the first life on the earth. 
Lessons about the earth led to a 
discussion of fossils. The -pupils 
brought different kinds of fossils 
to study and they started to make 
a collection. This was the begin- 
ning of our unit, which was called 
“Life from Age to Age.” 


PROCEDURE 


No attempt was made by the 
teacher to go into great detail 
with the pupils. The aim was to 
give them a general understand- 
ing and background upon which 
more specific science *hformation 
could be built later. The chil- 
dren were not asked to learn or 
to remember such big names as 
Brontosaurus. Thunder lizard is 
easier and serves the purpose just 
as well. However, it was found 
that the pupils wished to master 
the difficult words. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


As sources of general infor- 
mation and of specific data for 
written reports, for sketches to in- 
clude in their science notebooks, 
and for plywood and clay ani- 
mals, the pupils had access to the 
following books. (If other ref- 
erence material is not obtainable, 
the unit can be worked out by 
using only the books starred; 


Courtesy, Public Schools, Vancouver, B.C., Canada 


these are inexpensive, attractively 
iltustrated, and reliable.) 


*Blough, Glenn O.; and De- 
Pencier, Ida B.: How the Sun 
Helps Us (Row Peterson). 

Ditmars, Raymond Lee: Book of 
Prebistoric Animals (Lippin- 
cott). 

Dopp, Katharine E.: The Early 
Cave-Menand The Later Cave- 
Men (Rand McNally). 

Erleigh, Eva: In the Beginning 
(Doubleday). 

Fontany, Elena: Other Worlds 
than This (Follett). 

Heal, Edith: How the World Be- 
gan (Follett). 

*Janssen, Raymond E.: Buried 
Sunlight, the Story of Coal 
(Row Peterson). 

*Parker, Bertha M.: Animals of 
Yesterday, The Earth’s Nearest 
Neighbor, Life through the 
Ages, Stories Read from the 
Rocks, and The Sun and Its 
Family (Row Peterson). 

Robinson, W. W.: Beasts of the 
Tar Pits (Macmillan). 

Rugg, Harold O.; and Krueger, 
Louise: First Book of the Earth 
(Ginn). 

Wells, Margaret E.: How the 
Present Came from the Past 
(Macmillan). 


SUBJECT-MATTER 
CONTENT 


The following is a condensa- 
tion of facts presented. This 
“story” was later used to deter- 
mine how much information the 
children had acquired. Blanks 
were left for each of the italicized 





words and each blank had a num- 
ber. Then the answers could be 
checked by a key. 


Lire FROM AGE TO AGE 


All we know about the plants and 
animals that lived on the- earth be- 
fore men were able to keep records 
has been learned from fossils. Many 
animal fossils have been found in the 
tar pits in California. The greatest 
source of fossils is in water-made 
rocks. Some have been found frozen 
in northern Russia. ‘ 

According to scientists, life began 
in the water as simple cells. Next 
came the age of very simple plants 
and animals, This was followed by 
the age of trilobites. These varied 
from the size of a beetle to the size 
of a lobster, and they lived on the 
bottom of the sea. 

At last animals with backbones ap- 
peared in the sea. The first of these 
were sharks. ‘The long period when 
animals with backbones ruled the sea 
is called the Devonian Period, or Age 
of Fishes. 


’ 
Courtesy, Public Schools, Vancouver, B.C., Canada 








Reptiles lay eggs and are cold- 
blooded. 

The Age of Mammals produced 
warm-blooded animals and this type 
is common today. Mammals supply 
their young with milk. The imperial 
mammoth was thie largest of the early 
mammals, One of the fiercest was 
the saber-toothed tiger. ‘The first 
horses were no bigger than dogs. 
Many bones of mammals have been 
found in ¢ar pits located in La Brea, 
California. 

No %ne knows how long human 
beings have inhabited the earth. It 
may be less or more than a million 
years. 

The fossil remains of the Cro- 
Magnon people show that they were 
of much the same type as present-day 
man, These people lived in caves and 
were called cave men. They drew 
pictures-of deer and buffalo on the 
walls of their caves. Cro-Magnon 
people learned how to make fire. The 
women cooked the meat. The men 
made weapons with which to kill an- 
imals for food. ‘These people were 
very intelligent. 





below it are shown six of the dioramas which were made by the pupils. 


The first land animal was a scor- 
pion, This animal appeared during 
the Age of Fishes. The first back- 
boned animals to live on the land 
lived partly in the water also. They 
were called amphibians. 

Giant dragonflies with wings near- 
ly a yard across lived during the 
Coal Age. Giant ferns flourished 
during the same age. 

The Age of Reptiles produced the 
dinosaurs. Some dinosaurs were plant 
eaters and some were flesh eaters. 
The largest dinosaur was called Bron- 
tosaurus. Brontosaurus ate plants. 
It was about seventy feet long. Al- 
though its body was huge, it had a 
very small bead. The Allosaurus was 
a flesh-eating dinosaur. It walked on 
its hind legs and was about thirty- 
five feet long. 

There were also reptiles that swam 
and some that flew. Some of the fly- 
ing reptiles had long ails. Some had 
none. Their wings were made of 
skin like those of a bat. Some were 
flesh eaters and some were plant eat- 
ers. Pteranodon and Prterodactyl 
were ancient flying reptiles. We have 
comparatively small reptiles today. 
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ACTIVITIES 

A. Notebooks. 
1. Each pupil made a science 
notebook. Original designs were 
painted on the heavy drawing- 
paper covers. 
2. Compositions, individual re- 
ports, limericks, and blackboard 
exercises were put into these note- 
books. 
B. Limericks—The children en- 
joyed composing limericks and 
reading them aloud. The follow- 
ing is one of the more successful 
ones, 
There was a reptile, Brontosaurus, 
All the animals feared his roarus, 
He had a small head, 
But, alas, he is dead. 
That small-headed reptile, Brontosau- 

rus. 
C. Dioramas. 
1. The pupils worked together in 
pairs to plan for and make dio- 
ramas.. Each pair started by nail- 
ing aboard (Continued on page 79) 
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~ WASHINGTON'S BIRTHDAY 


FEBRUARY 2, 2 
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USING A FEBRUARY PICTURE 











Encourage children to talk freely modern girls and boys usually wear will 
about this picture, discussing the cos- stimulate careful observation. There may 
tumes and their significance in relation also be some discussion of the customs, 
to Washington’s Birthday. Comparing homes, and social life of Washington’s 
these costumes with the clothing that day as compared with ours. 





1. Where are these children going? | 

2. What has the mother done to help? 

3. What is she doing now? 

4. What is in the boy’s left hand? 

5. Did you ever wear a costume for a play or a party? 
6. Why do we remember Washington's Birthday? 

7. What must we do to be like George Washington? 
8. Are you going to a Washington's Birthday party? 











The children will enjoy writing stories similar to this one. 
They may wish to illustrate them and bind’ them in one book. 





A STORY TO READ 


George Washington was a very fine man. 
He helped make our country great. 

We have parties on his birthday. 
Sometimes we wear colonial costumes. 


We play games that he played. 


We like to remember him each year. 
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“Ve Wau without a 


A STUDY OF THE CRAFTSMANSHIP OF THE STORY 


MARY B. DEATON 


Instructor, Department of English, Superior State College, 
Superior, Wisconsin 


FTEN children grow up won- 
dering why a given story is 
considered a classic. In such cases, 
only the lesson or moral may have 
been emphasized by the teacher. 
While that is important, it is de- 
sirable also that upper-grade pu- 
pils should learn to appreciate the 
skill of the literary craftsman. 

Who does not like to “see the 
wheels go round”? The works of 
a watch, the moving parts of a 
motor, are fascinating alike to a 
child and to an adult. « There is 
an impulse, too, to “take things 
apart,” but this impulse is usually 
restrained in view of the difficulty 
of putting them together again. 

In studying a story, a certain 
amount of this “taking apart” is 
profitable; certainly it is worth 
while to know what makes it 
“tick.” After a class has made a 
preliminary study of “The Man 
without a Country,” the pupils 
will be ready to “watch the wheels 
go round.” = 

This story by Edward Everett 
Hale was very timely, because 
in 1863, when it appeared, cer- 
tain states had seceded from the 
United States—and the leading 
character of the story was rep- 
resented as being connected with 
Aaron Burr’s early conspiracy, 
and as having said, “I wish I may 
never hear of the United States 
again!” 

Hale, in the person of the nar- 
rator, said he wrote the story “as 
a warning to the young Nolans 
and Vallandighams and Tatnalls 
of today of what it is to throw 
away a country”—which may 
have been by way of warning to 
the South. However, while time- 
liness of subject is often enough 
to lend interest to a poem, play, 
or story, much more than that is 
necessary to achieve the univer- 
sality of appeal which has been 
achieved by “The Man without a 
Country.” 

The problems that follow may 
help in the study of the crafts- 
manship of the story. 

Why the story was told in the 
manner chosen. 

This story of Philip Nolan, the 
man without a country, is told in 
the first person by a man who 
says that he knew Nolan. Can 
you find the name of the nar- 
rator? Do you need to know his 
name? Do you know other stories 
told by someone within the story? 
Some, such as Robinson Crusoe 
and Gulliver’s Travels, are told 
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The most usual way of presenting Hale’s classic 
is as a lesson in patriotism. This article shows 
how to study it as an example of literary skill. 


The Beale. Collection, Modern Galleries, Phila. 3, Pa. 
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This picture showing Nolan tossing 


overboard The Lay of the Last Minstrel 


is one of a series of twelve illustrations for the story by Joseph Boggs Beale. 


by the main characters themselves. 
The “TI” of this tale is a sort of 
onlooker, an outsider, one who 
had much of his information 
about Nolan from others. Could 
Mr. Hale have let Nolan tell his 
own story? Where do you think 
he would have begun it? With 
the story of his boyhood and 
youth? His life in the West? 
His meeting with Aaron Burr? 
Or with something the narrator 
does not put in the story? 

Does the narrator sound like 
any person you know, as he talks 
along? Why does he say, for 
example, “One of the Tuckers, or 
possibly one of the Watsons, had 
Nolan in charge at the end of the 
war”? Do people in real life stop 
to consider such details when they 
are telling something from their 
experience? _ 

What kind of person do you 
think this narrator is? Would 
you like him? Is he kind and 
generous? How does the author, 
Mr. Hale, manage to make you 
feel as you do about this man? 
What direct association. has he 
had with Nolan? - 

. Suppose the story had been told 

by an officer in charge of Nolan. 
Would he have told the story 
with equal sympathy? 
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Creating sympathy for Nolan. 

How is sympathy created for 
Philip Nolan? Examine carefully 
the paragraph which begins, “I 
suppose he did not know how 
the words shocked old Colonel 
Morgan who was holding the 
court.” Had there been other 
persons guilty of similar unpatri- 
otic acts? Had they been pun- 
ished? How has Mr. Hale made 
all this clear in his narrative? 
Ordering events of the story. 

Philip Nolan was many years 
on the high seas, serving the sen- 
tence of the court-martial.’ Can 
you find from the story exactly 
how many years? From all these 
long and terrible years, Mr. Hale 
(through his narrator) selected 
four episodes or events to illus- 
trate the tragedy of Nolan’s situ- 
ation, to show how it affected 
him, and how it affected those 
who were associated with him. 
These episodes are: 

1. The scene where he tomes 
so unexpectedly and dramati- 
cally upon the famous passage, 
“Breathes there a man with soul 
so dead.....” 

2. The dance, at which his 
question about home is evaded by 
a woman who had been gracious 
enough to dance with him. 


3. The frigate duel with the 
British in which he takes over a 
gun, demonstrating his ability, 
courage, and love of country. 

4. The episode in which he in- 
terpreted the requests of the Ne- 
groes who pleaded so pathetically 
to be taken home, a plea which 
Nolan must have wanted desper- 
ately to make for himself, 

Do you see any reasons why 
Mr. Hale arranged these four in 
this particular order? Notice that 
he wrote, “I cannot give any his- 
tory of him in order; nobody can 
now; and, indeed, I am not try- 
ing to. These are the traditions, 
which I sort out Would 
the effect on you be the same if 
the episodes were shifted around? 
Would any arrangement suit? 
Who are present in each scene 
and how are they affected? What 
happens to Nolan each time, both 
during and after the happening? 
What did you hope might occur, 
each time? 

If you were to select one pic- 
ture from each of the four main 


_episodes to paint, what scene 


would you choose? Joseph Boggs 
Beale has painted a series of pic- 
tures based on the story. [One 
of these, showing Philip Nolan 
throwing overboard The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel, by Sir Walter 
Scott, is shown on this page.] 
Nolan’s growth in character. 

Why did not Mr. Hale begin 
the story with the letter from 
Danforth, letting it, and not the 
item in the newspaper, serve as 
the announcement of Nolan’s 
death? News of this sort is often 
announced by letter. 

How much more about Philip 
Nolan’s character do we under- 
stand from the letter? In what 
respects had he changed from the 
impulsive young man who spoke 
so arrogantly many years before? 
(Have you found how many?) 

Which has been more’ impor- 
tant in the story—the events, the 
things that happened to Nolan as 
considered in themselves, or what 
happened to his character? What 
changes took place in him after 
his trial? 

Once the class has been given a 
hint of what to look for, the pu- 
pils will find elements in other lit- 
erary works revealing the authors’ 
skill. The lasting qualities of any 
piece of literature depend in no 
small degree on the ingenuity of 


the author in arranging his mate- 
rial effectively, 
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George Bellows’ 


“THE SAND CART” 


AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


East or west, men must work, in fac- 
tories or mines, fields or woods, indoors or 
outdoors. These men that we see digging 
sand are fortunate because they work in 
such a beautiful place. Some persons say 
that George Bellows painted this picture 
near Monterey Beach, California; more 
probably it was painted at Carmel-by- 
the-Sea, an artists’ colony only four miles 


from Monterey Beach, which abounds 
in sunlit water, dazzling white smooth 
beaches, rocky headlands, and picturesque 
evergreen trees. Even before 1917 when 
Bellows painted this composition, many 
artists, authors, and musicians had built 
homes on the peninsula. Some of the ma- 
terials needed in building were supplied 
by men like those in the picture. 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


Hold those horses, Mister! The cart is 
not full yet. When it is loaded with 
damp sand, the strength of all four 
powerful animals will be required to haul 
it over the trackless beach. 

Could you handle a shovel as big as the 
ones you see in the picture? Notice how 
easily the man on the left tosses the sand 
into the cart. What portion of his body 
does he use? No other part is straining. 
Now look at the man who is digging in 
the sand. Is he upright or bent? Why 
is his position necessary? A partially 
supported diagonal figure suggests power- 
ful movement against resistance. What 
supports his figure? His slanting shovel 
leads our eyes from one worker to the 
other. Together the men form a well- 
knit group against the cart. 

Does the cart occupy a very prominent 
place in this composition? What color 
did the artist choose to paint it? Though 
it occupies the center of the picture it 
does not attract our attention. Why was 
war equipment often painted in a color 
similar to this? 

Would you like to be the man who 
manages the beautiful white horses? It 
might be difficult, for they seem very 
spirited. 

Where, besides in the strong bodies of 
the horses, are there flowing lines and 
broad rounded shapes? Although the 
curved contours of the landscape are very 
graceful, many artists consider that the 
curving spines and flanks of active animals 
are the most beautiful curves of all. 

Look at the two horses holding their 
heads high. They tie the upper and lower 
parts of the picture together and lead our 
eyes to the landscape across the water. 


Bellows painted in some hills which do 
not really exist so as to add interest to the 
composition. When you paint a picture 
do you add details supplied by your imag- 
ination to improve the composition? 

What color are the rocks? Such soft- 
ly blended colors are difficult to identify 
exactly. Half close your eyes and look 
at the picture through your lashes. What 
hue predominates? That grayish yellow 
with the slightly pinkish tint is often 
called sand color. It is a perfect foil for 
the jewel tones of the water and the sap- 
phire sky. 

Find some sand color in the foreground. 
There you can see plainly how the artist 
brushed in several colors while all the 
colors were wet. What object did he 
paint a vivid emerald green? What color 
is the fish? Notice the deep red outline 
around the boat at the left. 

If you look closely you will see a fisher- 
man in his boat on the water. Why is he 
not seen more clearly? 

Do you like the sparkling dark-blue 
water? Notice how it takes on a purple 
hue at the far side. It forms a strong 
horizontal band across the curving and 
slanting lines above and below. The hills 
are heavy motionless masses and, with the 
quiet water rippling along, they present 
a dramatic contrast to the central ac- 
tivity. 

By the way, why are these men digging 
sand? Find out all of the possible uses for 
sand. One of the nicest uses, of course, is 
for children’s sandpiles. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
MUSEUM OF THE BROOKLYN INSTITUTE OF 
ART AND SCIENCES 
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THE ARTIST 


George Wesley Bellows (1882-1925) 
whose art career lasted only seventeen 
years, was born in Columbus, Ohio. 

As a child he was known as “the little 
artist,” and he sold sketches to buy uni- 
forms for his baseball team. At Ohio 
State University he was a baseball player, 
and when he graduated, semiprofessional 
ball playing helped pay his way through 
art school. 

For three years Bellows studied paint- 
ing under Robert Henri, in New York. 
Across the street from Henri’s studio 
was Sharkey’s Athletic Club where the 
young athlete and artist spent much of 
his time. In 1909, Bellows painted two 
famous prize-fighting pictures: “Stag at 
Sharkey’s,” now owned by the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, and “Both Members of 
this Club,” now in the National Gallery 
in Washington, D.C. 

Bellows, interested in sporting life, 
brought a new masculine vitality into 
the art world with his violent scenes of 
the prize ring. They startled the public, 
and even other artists, because of their 
subject matter and vigorous technique. 
Bellows was one of the American artists 
who helped to change people’s attitude 
regarding the choice of subject matter 
for paintings. He painted American life 
without trying to emphasize sweetness. 
{THE INstrucrTor has shown another of 
Bellows’ paintings of laborers at work: 
“Men of the Docks,” in the January 1942 
issue. | 

At twenty-seven years of age, Bellows 
was the youngest person ever to be elected 
a member of the National Academy of 
Design. By the time he was thirty he was 
a popular success. Among the many 
honors he received was the Carnegie 
Award in 1922 for “Eleanor, Jean, and 
Anna.” His little daughters posed for 
him (at $.25 an hour). “Lady Jean” is 
charming, for it shows little Jean dressed 
up in her mother’s clothes. 

Underprivileged city children appealed 
to him, too. The paintings “Forty-two 
Kids” and “Summer City” both show 
New York boys swimming in a river. 
[For the latter, see THe INsTRUCTOR, 
June 1947,.] 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


For your school, plan to make a 
stained-glass window showing American 
workers. If the window has small panes, 
a different worker can fill each space. © 

Draw the design on heavy paper which 
has been cut to fit the window. On this 
paper, paint thick outlines with water- 
proof black ink or black paint to suggest 
the lead of real stained-glass windows. 

Cut out the areas between the black 
lines, and behind the openings place thin 
paper which has had paint “floated” on it. 
The uneven coloring will resemble old 
stained glass, and if the colored areas are 
small, the effect will be jewellike. 
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LITTLE SCIENCE STORIES 


Growing Flowers from Bulbs 


The science story and seatwork may suggest ways to cafry out science les- 
sons this time of year. The pupils may wish to write their own science stories. 





“Betty, what are you doing with 
that hoe?” asked Mother. 
“Oh, | am going to plant flowers. 
| want some to carry to school. 
Will you help me?” asked Betty. 
“Yes, but it is too wet and cold 

now, said Mother. 


“We must wait until spring.” 





\ Pe \ 


“But, Mother, | want some flowers 
for school soon. 

We have not had any for a long 
time,’ said Betty. 

“How would you like to plant 
some bulbs?” asked Mother. 

“They are very pretty when they 
begin to bloom.” 








“Will it take long, Mother?” 

“No, Betty, it will not take long. 

First we put some stones in the 
bottom of these two bowls.” 

“But will stones give the bulbs 
any food, Mother?” 

“The bulbs have their food 
stored up,” said Mother. 
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“Set them in the stones and keep 
water on them. 

They do not need sunshine. 

Put them in a dark place now. 

When the leaves begin to grow, 
place them in the light. 

Soon you will have some beauti- 
ful flowers, Betty.” 
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Seatwork for “Growing Flowers from Bulbs” 





lf the sentence is true, 
write Yes. | 

lf the sentence is false, 
write No. 


Betty had a hoe. __ 
It was a cold day. __ 
Betty wanted flowers. —— 
She planted them in the 
garden. ___ 
Bulbs have food stored up. __ 
Bulbs grow in stones. __ 
Bulbs need sunshine, __ 
Beautiful flowers come 
from bulbs. __ 


Each little word has a big 
word beside it. 

Draw a line under the little 
word in the big word. 


ask asked 
go going 
day today 
warm warmer 
bulb bulbs 

be begin 
bowl bowls 
all small 
sun : sunshine 
store stored 





Write each. word twice. 
Then add ed and ing 
to make new words. 


ask 














plant 
want 
help 








bloom 


need 











Draw Betty with a hoe. 





Look at each set of words. 
Draw a ring around the parts 
that are alike in each set. 


see food star 
keep soon store 
need bloom start 
play light what 
place right when 
plant bright where 


Draw bulbs in a bowl. 
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Arithmetic tn Middle and Upper Grades 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Austin School, and 
Critic Teacher for Albion College, Albion, Michigan 


RACTICE, practice, and more 
practice—that’s the way to 
learn arithmetic!” This admoni- 
tion is familiar to many children. 
“Teacher knows how to do arith- 
metic, and if you memorize each 
step as she tells you to, you will 
know how to do it as well as she 
does.” This assurance is not usu- 
ally expressed, but it is definitely 
implied in many classroom situa- 
tions. 

Practice is important only aft- 
er the child has developed some 
understanding of why certain re- 
groupings of numbers give him 
the desired solution to his prob- 
lem. The teaching-learning situ- 
ation must be such that Johnny 
finds out why before he spends 
too much time in practice. The 
child in the middle and upper 
grades must be helped to discover 
why—just as the younger child 
was helped. 

Now what kind of teaching- 
learning situation is suitable for 
the children? No particular one 
fits the needs of every child; for 
no two children bring the same 
background of arithmetic expe- 
riences to the classroom. ' Diag- 
nostic tests (both commercially 
prepared and prepared by the 
teacher), observation of the chil- 
dren at work and play, and per- 
sonal interviews help the teacher 
discover this background of ex- 
perience. Such information is 
important, for in arithmetic the 
child must master each successive 
stage of development before he 
can satisfactorily perform the 
next one. 

First of all, it might be wise to 
consider the likes and needs of the 
child, for arithmetic is more read- 
ily learned when it is actually 
needed. Earning money for par- 
ticular wants and needs is very 
common among children; but 
numbers have little significance 
when they are concerned with the 
earnings of imaginary persons, 
existing only on the pages of an 
arithmetic book. The likes and 
interests of children offer clues 
to the kinds of situations which 
provide incentive for learning to 
use arithmetic with skill and fa- 
cility. 

In his daily living, the child 
deals with measures of quantity; 
he counts things that are alike, 
making use of transformation; he 
employs the principle of place 
value; he adds, subtracts, multi- 
plies, and divides whole numbers, 
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Have you become discouraged trying to get chil- 
dren to understand place value and transformation 
in arithmetic? These ideas should prove helpful. 


fractions, and decimals. With 
considerable accuracy he must 
measure time, space, and distance. 
All of these things, then, must be 
taught to the child. 

If the plans discussed in the 
previous articles of this series 
(October 1947 and January 1948 
issues) were followed in earlier 
grades, the children have had ini- 
tial experiences in all of these 
things, and they are ready for 
new discoveries. As often as pos- 
sible, these new discoveries should 
be related to a need. For example, 
if the class decides to put on a 
play to raise money, various needs 
will arise. The building of stage 
scenery may present a problem. 
If the stage curtains require 14 


yards of cloth at 35 cents a yard, 
how do you find how much mon- 
ey will have to be taken from the 
class treasury? Do you take 14 
yards 35 times, or do you take 35 
cents 14 times? Here is an excel- 
lent opportunity to work out a 
problem with a two-place multi- 
plier. The teacher gets out the 
dimes and pennies (either real or 
toy money) and proceeds to dem- 
onstrate the method for working 
such problems. 

The children already know 
that multiplication involves the 
taking of like groups a given 
number of times, but these ideas 
are reviewed. The teacher lays 
out § pennies at the right and 3 
dimes at the left. The pennies 














the beginning of each sentence. 


Treasury. 








Constitution. 


was the sixteenth president of the United States. 


+ <-------.... Was a surveyor. 


_ was made commander in chief of the Continental 


Army. 

............ Made a trip to New Orleans on a flatboat. 

.. married a widow named Martha Custis. 
served as postmaster at New Salem. 

.. signed the Emancipation Proclamation. 


"97 “SZ “€Z ‘OZ ‘BI ‘ZI ‘OT ‘ZI ‘OL ‘8 ‘Z ‘S$ ‘Z ‘IE sUpooury 
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A TEST ON TWO PATRIOTS 


ELIZABETH F. HEAGY 
Teacher, Public Schools, Hartshorne, Oklaboma 


Place the correct word, Washington or Lincoln, in the blank at 


debated slavery with Stephen A. Douglas. 

ran a ferryboat across the Ohio River. 

took a trip to the West Indies. 

was born in the state of Virginia. 

walked mile after mile to borrow books. 

appointed Alexander Hamilton as Secretary of the 


"was assassinated in Ford’s Theater. 
.. practiced law in Springfield, Illinois. 
... grew up as a planter’s son. 
_ was born in the state of Kentucky. 
was the first president of our country. 
_ had a sister named Sarah. 
.. refused pay for his services in the army. 
.. retired from public life at Mount Vernon. 
..... had half brothers named Lawrence and Augustine. 
.... did sums on a shovel with charcoal. 
.. married Mary Todd from Kentucky. 
wrote the Gettysburg Address. 
_ was president of the convention that drafted the 








are considered first. Therefore 
the 14 is broken into 1 ten and 
4 ones, with the ten disregarded 
momentarily. During the demon- 
stration the teacher says, “Five 
pennies taken 4 times is 20 pen- 
nies. Let us lay the 20 pennies 
to one side. Three dimes taken 4 
times is 12 dimes. Now for the 
1 ten in the multiplier. Five pen- 
nies taken 1 ten time is 50 pen- 
nies. Three dimes taken 1 ten 
time is 30 dimes. Now to put all 
of the coins together. There are 
70 pennies and 42 dimes. By 
thinking of the pennies as dimes 
and the dimes as dollars, we can 
say our answer in the simplest 
form, using dollars and cents.” 
More demonstrations may be 
needed, for the child must have 
a chance to manipulate the coins. 
Later blue, red, and yellow blocks 
or disks may be substituted for 
pennies, dimes, and dollars. There 
is no reason to be hasty in pro- 
ceeding to the blackboard; it is 
more important in the beginning 
to deal with ideas rather than fig- 
ures, but eventually the black- 
board is used. When it is called 
into use, everything is written so 
as to minimize the amount of ab- 
stract thinking. When this plan 
is used, the problem on the black- 
board looks like this: 
35¢ 
2%. 
20 
120 
50 
300_ 


_490¢ or $4.90 


(It is less confusing to use the 
cents sign.rather than the decimal 
point in the early stages.) 

During a later class discussion 
about their play, the pupils de- 
cided to send out invitations in 
sealed envelopes. “How many 3- 
cent stamps can we buy with the 
$3.39 which we have left in the 
treasury?” someone asks. 

“Let’s find out by using mon- 
ey,” replied the teacher. With 
toy money the teacher lays out 
three dollars (hundreds), three 
dimes (tens), and nine cents 
(ones). She points out that the 
problem can be considered in 
three parts if each pile of money 
is taken separately. “How many 
3’s are there in 3 hundred?” she 
asks. Then “How many 3’s in 3 
tens?” and finally, “How many 
3’s in 9 ones?” In each case the 
child counts (Continued on page 70) 








¢]| SEATWORK ABOUT THE MONTHS 


EMILY JONES 
Teacher, Second Grade, Demonstration School, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 
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This material, for second-year groups, may the second, a decision must be made. The months of the year. The following ques- 
be used at intervals during the year. Sev- third and fourth, in which the answer must _ tions also arouse interest: Which are the hot- 


eral previous lessons on the use of the cal- be recalled, are the most difficult. 
“When is your birthday?” may help the a garden? When do we gather the harvest? 


endar may be necessary. The first exercise 


test months? In which months do we plant 


is the easiest, since the answer is shown. In _ children to realize that there are several Which are the cold months? 





Put a line under the right 
word. 


December, January, February is 
the first month of the year. 
November, January, December 
is the last month of the year. 
Washington's Birthday is in 
December, January, February. 
We start to school in September, 
October, November. 


Answer Yes or No. 


The first month of the year is 
January. 
January is a winter month. 
October is the last month. 
Halloween comes in October. 
Thanksgiving is in November. 
October is the Christmas month. 
Santa Claus comes in December. 
December is a summer month. 





Fill in the blanks. 


The first month of the year is 

The last month is __. 

One month is shorter than any 
of the others. It is —_. 

Christmas comes in __. 

Halloween comes in __. 

Thanksgiving always comes in 


School begins in _—. 





Fill in the blanks. 


___ comes in December. 

__ is on a Thursday in 
November. 

October 31 is __ 

There are ___ months in a year. 

___ weeks make a month. 

Most months have 30 or 31 days. 

February is the shortest month 
of the year. It has _ or 
__. days. 
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LESSON MATERIAL WITH 


Courtesy, Chamber of Commerce, Tarpon Springs, Florida 
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Sponges are bound into forty- or fifty:pound bales, and sold at auction 


to e dealers, who bleach, 


The Story 


trim, and grade 


them for marketing. 


of Sponges 


HENRIETTA HOLLAND 
Teacher of English, Public Schools, San Bernardino, California 


PONGES are one of the most 
S curious articles we use. To 
look at them, you might think 
they were some kind of plant, but 
they are not. They are the skele- 
tons of animals, but these skele- 
tons are Very different from ours 
or from those of the common 
animals we know. 

Instead of being made up of 
bones, the skeletons of sponges 
consist of fibers of spongin, or 
spicules of silicon or carbonate of 
lime, or a mixture of both spongin 
and spicules. Spongin fibers are a 
horny substance, somewhat akin 
to the material of which our hair 
and nails are made, and sponges 
of this material are very soft and 
flexible. 

Sponges with a framework of 
spicules are stiffer, for the spicules 
are very much like spun glass. 
When they are placed under ami- 
croscope, sponges of this type ap- 
pear in a variety of shapes. Some 
are three-pointed; others resem- 
ble miniature ships’ anchors; some 
are knoblike; and others are long, 
slender rods. 

These spicules and fibers of 
spongin form a framework for 
the body of the sponge, just as 
our bony skeleton forms a frame- 
work for our bodies. When the 
tissue is removed from the skele- 
ton and it is cleaned and trimmed, 
we have the “sponges” with which 
we are all familiar. 
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Few of us would recognize a 
living sponge, for it is very dif- 
ferent from the articles we call 
sponges. The living sponge is a 
soft mass of gelatinous tissue, sup- 
ported by the skeleton framework 
of spongin fibers or spicules. In 
texture it resembles raw beef liv- 
er, although it may be almost any 
color—white, gray, black, red, 
purple, green, orange, yellow, or 
brown. 

Sponges differ greatly in size. 
The largest are several feet in di- 
ameter; the smallest, a mere pin- 
head. The breadth of a sponge 
roughly indicates its age, since the 
animals grow at the rate of about 
one inch a year. Sponges are of 
virtually every shape imaginable. 
Some grow in long, slender, fin- 
gerlike formations; others resem- 
ble mushrooms; some kinds have 
branches like trees; while others 
have the appearance of exquisite 
spun-glass baskets. 

Probably the most beautiful of 
all sponges are the Venus’s-flower- 
baskets. Venus, you know, was 
the Roman goddess of beauty, and 
it is quite appropriate that these 
sponges should be named for her. 
About a foot long, they grow 
from the bottom of the sea like 
cornucopias of glass filament. 
When the first ones were exhib- 
ited in Europe, they were thought 
to be man-made by some master 
craftsman, for it was hard for 
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anyone to believe that such an ex- 
quisite object could be merely the 
skeleton of a sea animal, They 
seem even more remarkable when 
one realizes how rare is the silicon 
of which they are made. It has 
been estimated that a sponge 
would have to suck a ton of sea 
water through its pores to make 
one ounce of skeleton. 

Commercially, the most valu- 
able sponges are the sheep’s-wool 
sponges, which are very soft and 
pliable. Others that are sought 
for are the wire or velvet, the yel- 
low, and the grass sponges. Be- 
sides the commercial varieties, 
there are others that are very in- 
teresting, though they may not 
be marketable. Some authorities 
report as many as 2500 known 
species. Most sponges live in the 
sea, but a few inhabit fresh water. 

One of the common varieties 
found in tide pools is the urn 
sponge. It is small—about half 
an inch high—and usually is of 
a gray or a drab yellow color. 
Sometimes you can find several 
attached to a clam or a rock. 

Sponges always attach them- 
selves to something—a rock, the 
bottom of the sea, a stone, a stalk, 
a plant, or even the back of a 
crab. One of the most interest- 
ing sponges is that which grows 
on the back of the sponge crab to 
camouflage him so that he will be 
protected and can slip up on his 
prey. Other sponges, known as 
boring sponges, attach themselves 
to the shells of oysters and bore 
through the shells. Sponges have 
an unpleasant taste, and some 
have an unpleasant odor which 
protects them from being eaten 
by animals. 





A sponge diver is pre 
sponges. Notice his thi 
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Sponges can be found in prac- 
tically all parts of the world, but 
there are only a few places where 
they are produced commercially. 
Almost all the sponges we use 
come from the Mediterranean Sea 
or from the Gulf of Mexico off 
the coast of Florida. The head- 
quarters for the Florida sponge 
industry is Tarpon Springs, where 
the world’s largest sponge market 
is located. The sponge beds ex- 
tend from one to fifty miles out 
into the Gulf. Sometimes sponges 
are found in water as shallow as 
ten feet, but often they must be 
taken from a depth of 130 feet. 

Sponges are gathered in two 
ways: by hooking and by div- 
ing. In the first method the 
sponge “fishermen” work in shal- 
low water, usually no more than 
thirty feet in depth. If the wa- 
ter is calm, they can locate the 
sponges with the naked eye. If, 
however, the water is rough, the 
men use a waterglass to locate 
them. A waterglass is a bucket 
having a glass bottom through 
which a person can look to find 
sponges of the right size and 
shape. It is against the law to 
take sponges that are less than 
five inches in diameter. When 
fishermen locate good sponges, 
they tear them loose with long- 
handled, three-pronged hooks and 
pull them up to the deck of the 
boat. 

In deep water, the sponges are 
gathered by divers who wear 
thick rubberized suits with heavy 
metal shoulder pieces and helmets. 
A diver, when he reaches the 
bottom of the sea, walks around 
until he finds the kinds of sponges 
he is looking for; then he tears 
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ACTIVITIES AND TESTS 


them loose with his hook and puts 
them into a mesh bag which he 
carries. When the bag is full, he 
signals on his lifeline for the man 
in the boat to pull up the full bag 
and send another empty one to 
him. A diver can work for sev- 
eral hours in shallow water, but 
in deep water he cannot stay 
down for long periods. 

Diving for sponges is hard la- 
bor. When the diver comes up, 
he is usually dripping with per- 
spiration from the exertion. Dur- 
ing the day while he is working, 
he cannot eat or drink. A small 
amount of black coffee is all he 
has until night; then he really 
makes up for lost time. Though 
there are relatively few casualties, 
diving for sponges, is a hazardous 
occupation. There is always dan- 
ger that the hose which carries 
the life-giving air to the diver 
may be fouled. If that happens 
the diver will suffocate unless 
something is done very quickly. 
Divers sometimes suffer from an 
ailment known as the “bends,” 
which is a paralysis caused by wa- 
ter pressure. Sharks are a men- 
ace, and the divers must always 
carry a knife to defend them- 
selves. (Continued on page 68) 


THINGS TO DO 


Collecting— 

1. Collect pictures of sponges 
from magazines. 

2. Make a collection of all the 
different kinds of sponges in use 
today. Arrange and label them 
for a “sponge museum.” 
Observing— 

1, Cut pieces from different 
kinds of sponges and examine 


Courtesy, American Museum of Natural History 


them under a microscope. Com- 
pare several different kinds of 
sponges for size of holes, softness, 
and absorptive qualities. Try to 
find a rubber sponge and a cellu- 
lose sponge and compare them 
with the natural sponges. 

2. Try to find a living sponge. 
Put it in a glass of water; drop 
some chalk dust into the water, 
and observe the action of the 
sponge. 

3. Visit the sponge exhibit in 
a museum. 

Drawing— 

1. Draw a sketch to show how 
a sponge takes in water and lets 
it out through its pores. 

2. Draw a picture of sponge 
fishermen at work. 

3: Tell in a frieze the story of 
sponge fishing. 

Writing paragraphs:—Write one 
paragraph about the history of 
sponge fishing or about the differ- 
ent kinds of sponges. Choose a 
committee to select the best para- 
graphs for a booklet. 

Giving reports.—Select one of the 
following topics and give a re- 
port to the class. 

1. How sponges are gathered. 

2. How sponges resemble ani- 
mals. 

3. How sponges are processed. 

4. The world’s largest sponge 
market. 

5. The sponge fleet. 

Writing letters—Choose some- 
one in your class to write to a 
sponge company for information. 
Making a map.—Get an outline 
map of the world and color in 
red the places where most of the 
commercial sponges are produced. 
Draw lines from Florida to the 
countries which import sponges. 
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This sponge fleet has just docked at Tarpon Springs, F, lorida. yma 
fishing from the rich beds in the Gulf is a leading industry in the stute. 


NOW DO YOU KNOW? 


I. Fill each blank with the word 
or group of words which makes 
each sentence true. 

1. The sponges we use in our 
homes are really the ___ of 
animals, 

2. The living sponge is a mass 
of tissue supported by a 
framework of spongin ~~ 
and __ of silicon or carbon- 
ate of lime. 

3. Sponges may measure sev- 
eral in diameter, or they 
may be as small as a... 

4. The most beautiful sponge 











is 





5. The most valuable sponges 
commercially are 

6. Other valuable varieties are 
ever ae — leo 


sponges. 

7. Almost all of the commer- 
cial sponges come from the ___. 
Sea or from the Gulf of Mexico 
off the coast of 

8. Florida-coast sponge beds 
extend from —__._. ao 
miles out into the Gulf. 

9. The world’s largest sponge 
market is located at __..___.. 

10. Sponges are gathered by 

and method. 

11. The soft gelatinous tissue 
which must be removed from the 
sponges before they can be used 
is called - 

12. There are ____. 
eties of sponges. 

13. Man has succeeded in mak- 
ing artificial sponges of - 
and 

14. The sponge was established 
as a member of the king- 
dom comparatively recently. 








of vari- 
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15. A sponge starts its life as 
a microscopic _____. 

16. Very early in life, the 
sponge -____ itself to some ob- 
ject in the ocean. 

17. If you watch a live sponge 
under a microscope you can ob- 
serve a great deal of 


Il. If the sentence is true, write 
T after it; if it is false, write F. 

1. Sponge skeletons made up 
chiefly of spongin are softer than 
those made up of spicules. 

2. Sponge spicules are all the 
same shape. 

3. Living sponges are always 
tan in color. 

4. Sponges are of many differ- 
ent sizes and shapes. 

5. There are only a few species 
of sponges. 

6. Sponges are found in fresh 
water as well as in the sea. 

7. Sea animals frequently eat 
sponges. 

8. Sponges are found only in 
deep water. 

9. In deep water, sponges are 
usually gathered by divers. 

10. Sponge diving is a danger- 
ous occupation. 

11. Sponges must be cured by 
washing and sunning before they 
are usable. 

12. Some sponges are bleached 
and others are dyed before they 
are marketed. 

13. The large holes we see in a 
sponge are the outlet pores. 

14. A sponge has thousands of 
invisible inlet holes through 
which it takes in sea water. 

15. Artificial sponges are just 
as satisfactory to use as the natu- 
ral sponges. (For key, see page 68) 
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TEACHING 
WITH RADIO 


A committee of teachers from 
an elementary school called on me 
a few weeks ago to discuss their 
school’s program of audio-visual 
education. The principal had re- 
ceived a new radio for the school 
and wisely had asked the teachers 
to select a committee to bring in 
recommendations for its use. The 
chairman, Miss B——, acted as 
spokesman. 

“The Board of Education has 
bought a fine new radio for our 
school,” said Miss B——, “and 
we should like to know how to 
make the best use of it. How 
may we correlate radio programs 
with our class activities?” 

“What type of set is it?” I in- 
quired. “Can it be transported 
from room to room? Is it a com- 
bination radio and record player? 
Where is it located? Who is in 
charge of it? Do you have an 
audio-visual co-ordinator in your 
building?” 

“Our radio is a table model 
which can be carried about the 
building without great difficul- 
ty,” replied Miss B——. “It does 
not have a record player built in- 
to it. The principal keeps it in 
his office because no one has been 
appointed to take charge of it. 
But I don’t know what you mean 
by an audio-visual co-ordinator. 
Is it someone who handles the 
audio-visual program for us? If 
so, how would the co-ordinator 
help us with our radio?” 

“It is an accepted administra- 
tive practice now to appoint a 
teacher in each school building to 
act as co-ordinator of the school’s 
audio-visual program,” I told 
her. “The principal function of 
the co-ordinator is to help the 
staff with its audio-visual train- 
ing problems and to develop 
schedules for effective utilization 
of the materials and equipment. 
We have learned from experience 
that little use will be made of 
equipment, such as your radio, if 
it is kept in the principal’s of- 
fice, with no one in particular 
responsible for it. The very first 
step you should take to ensure the 
systematic use of your radio in 
classrooms is to recommend that 
a co-ordinator be appointed.” 

“Would you please outline for 
us some of the specific duties 
which a co-ordinator would have 
with respect to the radio?” in- 
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quired Miss M—, another mem- 
ber of the committee. 

“The co-ordinator’s duties,” I 
replied, “would include: (1) be- 
ing responsible for the radio; (2) 
securing from radio stations ad- 
vance schedules of broadcasts of 
an educational nature; (3) in- 
forming teachers about broad- 
casts, especially the topics, dates, 
and time; (4) working out, with 
the help of a committee, a time 
schedule of classes which desire to 
listen to selected programs; and 
(5) developing with your teach- 
ers the best techniques of using 
radio programs in instruction.” 

“To discharge these duties, in 
addition to other audio-visual re- 
sponsibilities, would take time,” 


Courtesy, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 


of literature and of events in his- 
tory are types of programs which 
have educational value for chil- 
dren in elementary schools,” I re- 
plied. “The chief difficulty in 
utilizing many good programs is 
that the broadcast-time schedule 
does not coincide with that of a 
particular class. Moreover, there 
is the problem of preparing the 
children for a program which the 
teacher has not had the opportu- 
nity to hear in advance.” 

“How should we deal with 
these difficulties? To what extent 
are we justified in adjusting class 
programs to meet the broadcast 
schedules?” asked Miss B——. 

“Experience has demonstrated 
that there is no one way to solve 





The radio has an important part in this classroom. The standing 
pupil is following directions in a broadcasted lesson on science. 


observed Miss B——, “‘so the co- 
ordinator should not be expected 
to carry a full teaching load in 
addition.” 

“Your observation is true,” I 
said. “The operation of a strong 
audio-visual program in a school 
is a full-time responsibility.” 

“What are the types of radio 
programs to which we could 
listen with advantage?” inquired 
Miss M , “and what problems 
would we encounter in using 
them?” 

““Music, current events, science, 
social studies, and dramatization 





these problems. If your teachers 
and your administration have de- 
veloped flexible programming in 
classwork, adjustment of sched- 
ules is not an insurmountable dif- 
ficulty. A good co-ordinator can 
smooth the way by careful plan- 
ning,” I explained. “It would not 
be good policy to govern the en- 
tire school’s program by the radio. 
However, if some exceptionally 
good series of programs of an ed- 
ucational nature is to be on the 
air, the’ particular class which is 
interested can adjust its schedule 
to fit the (Continued on page 82) 





AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 


Where may one secure an up-to-date bib- 
liography on audio-visual instruction in 
the elementary school? 


The Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
New York, has recently issued an ex- 
cellent bibliography of selected ref- 
erences in the field of audio-visual 
education as applied to elementary 
schools. Constance Weinman, the 
author, has listed general reference 
books, handbooks, manuals, periodi- 
cals, and lists of materials. Refer- 
ences to the use of many types of 
audio-visual aids, as well as utiliza- 
tion in subject areas and grades, are 
included. The cost of this bulletin, 
entitled Bibliography on Andio- 
Visual Instructional Materials for 
Teachers in the Elementary School, 
is $.50. : 


¢ 


Are new lightweight 16 mm. sound mo- 
tion-picture projectors now available? 
Where can we learn more about them? 

Yes, there are lighter-weight 16 
mm. projectors now on the market. 
For information write direct to the 
following manufacturers: De Vry 
Corporation, 1111 Armitage Ave., 
Chicago 14, Ill.; Empire Projector 
Corporation, 60 McLean Avenue, 
Yonkers, N.Y.; Radio Corporation of 
America, Educational Department, 
Camden, N.J.; and Victor Animato- 
graph Corporation, Davenport, Iowa. 

In buying equipment, combine the 
weight of the speaker unit with that 
of the projector if lightness and mo- 
bility are a primary consideration. 
These new projectors are designed es- 
pecially for use in classrooms and in 
small auditoriums. 


¢ 
Is there a comprehensive list of US. 


Government motion pictures? If so, how 
can I get a copy? 


An excellent compilation of films 
produced by the several government 
agencies has been issued by the Mo- 
tion Picture Division of the Library 
of Congress. It also lists full infor- 
mation as to local and regional dis- 
tributors. To purchase a copy, write 
to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C. Enclose $.40 
(stamps not accepted) for the Guide 
to U.S. Government Motion Pictures, 
Motion Picture Division, Library of 
Congress. Vol. I, No. 1, June 1947. 


a 


Please tell me where we may obtain a 
compilation of the sources of 2” x 2” 
slides. 


Some Sources of Educational 2 x 
2-Inch Slides is a bulletin published 
in 1947 by Eastman Kodak Co. It 
lists many of the producers and dis- 
tributors of 2” x 2” slides. To ob- 
tain a free copy, send your request to 
Eastman Kodak Co., Sales Service Di- 
vision, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Send your questions on audio-visual aids 
See note on page 58. 


to Dr. McClusky. 
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Forward-Looking Study 


FTER completing our study 
A of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation, the girls and boys 
in sixth-grade social-studies class 
were naturally interested in mod- 
ern Europe and ready to find out 
about present-day conditions on 
that continent. But, because of 
the disruption resulting from the 
recent war,I was at a loss to know 
what particular problem could be 
developed by my pupils. 


STATING THE PROBLEM 


I told them that our European 
geography books were excellent, 
but that they discussed and pic- 
tured conditions which existed 
prior to the war, and were there- 
fore not typical of conditions at 
the present time. We discussed 
how ‘war altered the European 
countries in various ways, and 
speculated on how the nations 
might go about it to improve ex- 
isting undesirable conditions. 

Finally we decided to word our 
next problem in social studies in 
the following way. 

How Can Some of the Euro- 
pean Countries Rebuild with the 
Help of Their: 

1. Surface. 

Climate. 

Rivers. 

Seaports and Harbors. 
Natural Resources. 

. Skills. (This took in types 
of work which the people had 
formerly carried on successfully. ) 

7. Appeal for Tourists. 

All of these topics were well 
covered in the geography books 
available. By changing the tenses 
of verbs, the pupils were able to 
use facts, not as currently true 
ones, but. as future possibilities 
for unfortunate Europe. 


ORGANIZING FOR STUDY 


Each child chose a country of 
Europe in which he was especially 
interested. The countries select- 
ed were: Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Poland, Norway, Denmark, 
The Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, and Jugoslavia. 

One boy whose parents had 
lived in China wanted to learn 
about that country, and he found 
another child who was equally in- 
terested in China. So the class de- 
cided to include it in the list, even 
though it is not in Europe. 

The pupils who had expressed 
an interest in a given country 
worked together as a committee. 
There were but twenty-seven pu- 


Aauwkvwnd 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


FRANCES P. MORAN 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Brackett School, Arlington, Massachusetts 


Teachers faced with the problem of teaching with 
outmoded textbooks will be interested to learn 
how one social-studies class met that challenge. 


pils in the class, so committees 
for each nation were small. 


RELATED ACTIVITIES 


Besides reading for informa- 
tion, and preparing the report 
which would be used in present- 
ing its country to the class as a 
whole, each group carried on a 
variety of related activities. 

A. They made maps. 

1. Crayon maps showing rivers 
and seaports. 

2. Salt-and-flour maps showing 
the surface contours of Europe. 
3. Picture maps showing natural 
resources, 

B. They made scrapbooks. 

1. Scrapbooks containing illustra- 
tions and descriptions of cities 
and tourist districts. 

2. Scrapbooks~ of magazine and 
newspaper pictures and articles 
dealing with reconstruction in 
Europe and China. 

C. They had displays. 

1. Whatever could be found to 
illustrate the types of work and 
skills common to each country. 
2. Articles made in the countries 
studied—borrowed from families 
and friends. 

3. Material obtained by writing 
to the various consulates. 


Courtesy, Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 


D. They did art work. 

1. Pictures of artisans at work. 
2. Pictures of tourists looking at 
famous places. 

3. A picture of each nation’s flag. 
4. A picture of each country’s 
coat of arms. 

E. They held interviews and gave 
reports.—Friends and acquaint- 
ances who were foreign-born, or 
who had recently visited Europe 
or China, or who were in com- 
munication with people abroad, 
were interviewed and the results 
were shared with the class. 


INTEGRATIONS 


A. Language. 

1. They learned to write business 
letters so that they could write 
to the consulates. 

2. Oral language got its share of 
attention because of the many re- 
ports that were given. 

3. Organization of subject mat- 
ter was stressed in preparing re- 
ports and in deciding what each 
member of a committee should 
find out. 

B. Art.—The art class was really 
worked to the limit. The chil- 
dren needed to learn more about 
perspective and about the propor- 
tions of the human figure. They 





In solving the problem: “How can trade with other countries help put the 
European nations back on their feet?” pupils often turn to maps and globes. 
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of Europe 


wanted to use crayon, colored pa- 
per, and water color more effec- 
tively. So help was given as the 
needs arose. 

C. Arithmetic and social service. 
1. After learning about the or- 
ganization CARE (50 Broad St., 
New York 4), the children de- 
cided to earn money so that they 
could send a ten-dollar box of 
food to a family in Italy. This 
activity provided our arithmetic 
class with many problems. 

2. Our Language Club, whose 
dues are one cent a week, had had 
few expenses, and so three dollars 
from the treasury was given to 


Greek Relief. 


CULMINATING ACTIVITY 
A. Our display. 


1. We collected so much materi- 
al that the children decided to 
organize group displays and to 
invite the parents to see them, 
A table for each committee was 
put in the assembly hall. 

2. On the day when the parents 
came to view the work, different 
children stood at the tables to 
show their guests the displays. 

B. Our program. 

1. Some pupils talked informal- 
ly on the following topics: 

a) How We Carry On Our 
Social-Studies Units. 

b) The Advantages of Group 
Work. 

c) Why We Chose the Prob- 
lem of Europe’s Chances to Re- 
build. 

2. Several of the best reports pre- 
pared by various committees were 
given again for the parents. 


EVALUATING 


Every teacher knows that not 
all units turn out successfully. 
Sometimes the children lose inter- 
est. Occasionally a problem which 
seemed vital at the beginning is 
soon exhausted, and children and 
teacher wonder why it was ever 
started. The unit described in 
this article was one of the grati- 
fying ones. The children never 
lost interest. In spite of a scarcity 
of reference material and visual 
aids, much useful information was 
acquired. Perhaps it was our con- 
stant search for it which kept our 
enthusiasm high. 

I have given no bibliography 
because geography books contain 
the kind of information we made 
use of, and current newspapers 
and magazines usually contain 
articles about reconstruction. 
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Program ; 


Material 


F PLAYS, SONGS & VERSE | 
THE VALENTINE PARTY 


WORDS BY ELLA STRATTON COLBO MUSIC BY ISABELLE GROETZINGER 








This is how the fun all starts— Trim - mings made with fan - cy hearts, 


Val-en-tines all frill - y lac - es, Girls and boys with hap - py fac-es. 


Cakes with ic + ing tint - ed pink, Lots of good cold milk to drink, 





Jol - ly lit + tle games to play— this _ the nic = est day! 
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Getting Together 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


CATHERINE O’CONNOR 
Teacher, First Grade, School No. 3, Bayonne, New Jersey 








CHARACTERS 


U.N. DELEGATES—Three. 
SALLY 

MEXICAN BOY 

CHINESE GIRL 

DUTCH CHILDREN—I wo. 
ESKIMO BOY 

NORWEGIAN GIRL 
SPANISH-GIRL 

HAWAIIAN BOY 

RUSSIAN BOY 

SCOTTISH BOY 

ITALIAN GIRL 

AMERICAN INDIAN BOY 
SWISS GIRL 

IRISH GIRL 

ARABIAN BOY 


SETTING AND COSTUMES 


The stage may be decorated 
with the flags of the United Na- 
tions. The children sit in a row 
or in a semicircle in the order in 
which each recites, Detailed sug- 
gestions for costuming appear at 
the end of the play. 




















(Each child steps forward to 
recite his lines and then returns 
to his seat.) 

FIRST U.N. DELEGATE— 
When people know each other, 
All nations will have peace, 

And through wise understanding 
These foolish wars will cease. 

SECOND U.N. DELEGATE— 
Let us travel to other countries, 
Let us learn each way of life. 

By singing and laughing together 
We can put an end to strife. 

THIRD U.N. DELEGATE— 

Fellow delegates, 

I am not ready to agree 

That the more we get together 
The happier we will be. 

ALL (singing to the tune of 
“When I Was a Lady”)— 

The more we get together, to- 
gether, together, 

The more we get together, the 
happier we'll be, 





For your friends are my friends 
And my friends are your friends; 
Oh, the more we get together, the 
happier we'll be. 
SALLY— 
We bid you welcome, gentlemen. 
Sit right down here, please do. 
A goodly number of nations 
Are here to welcome you. 
We’re the younger generation, 
In fact, we’re very young, 
But we believe folks need to 
mix— 
All races, every tongue. 
MEXICAN BOY— 


~ Lam little Pepito 


From old Mexico. 
I am sure you have seen me 
Sitting just so. (Sits on floor 
with knees drawn up.) 
Take notice, my friends, 
Of my very large hat. 
When I wear it this way (Tips 
hat forward, covering face.) 
I am taking a nap. (Poses a 
moment before returning to bis 
place.) 

CHINESE GIRL— 
May I tell you who I am? 
My name is Ching Wang Fu. 
I can make the finest bows 
To you and you and you. 
I eat with chopsticks, play hop- 

scotch, 

My hair is black and straight. 
A Chinese New Year is such fun 
That I can hardly wait. 

DUTCH CHILDREN— 
We come from Holland 
Where the windmills go round, 
Where dogcarts, canalboats, 
And tulips are found. 
In our well-scrubbed houses 
We take much pride. 
We like them to be clean, 
So-o0 (Step out of shoes.) we 


leave our shoes outside. 
















| am little Pepito \~ 
From old Mexico. 








| eat with chopsticks, play hopscotch, 
My hair is black and straight. 


=—_= 











ESKIMO BOY—  =—s 
To keep out winter winds that 
moan, 
My home is made of earth and 
stone. 
When the summer sun comes 
round, 
We place our tent upon the 
ground. 
NORWEGIAN GIRL— 
I’m Helga of Norway. 
I skate and I ski. 
Perhaps you will come ’ 
Winter fishing with me. 
We'll chop holes in the ice, 
Cast our lines, and then wait. 
It’s fun to go fishing 
Without any bait. 
SPANISH GIRL— 
My country is Spain, 
Land of blue skies and flowers. 
In the shaded patio 
We spend happy hours. 
HAWAIIAN BOY— 
I live in Hawaii. , 
On a surfboard I ride. 
I climb trees for coconuts. 
In swimming I take pride. 
And let me tell you something 
That may seem strange to you: 
I pledge allegiance to your flag— 
The same red, white, and blue! 
RUSSIAN BOY— 
I am a little Russian boy, 
And this I must admit— 


To do a Russian folk dance 
One must be very fit. 
Although I’m young and limber 
And have my share of luck, 
Ten times out of twenty 
I manage to get stuck. (Attempts 
dance and topples over.) 
SCOTTISH BOY— 
My name is MacDonald. 
A plaid kilt is my joy. 
I like to play a bagpipe, 
Although I’m still a boy. 
ITALIAN GIRL— 
In Italy, where I was bora, 
The days are warm, the songs 
are gay. 
And when the fruits are gathered 
in 
At merry festivals we play. 
AMERICAN INDIAN BOY— 
Some persons think that Indians 
Dance like this, and say, “Ugh, 
Ugh!” (Does a few steps of 
Indian war dance. See directions 
at end of play.) 
But I shall go to college 
And learn to jitterbug! 
On the Indian reservation 
We play and study, too. 
It’s only paleface “Indians” 
Who say, “Woo-woo-woo-woo!” 
SWISS GIRL— 
Weclimb mountains and we yodel 
Oh-lee-oh-lee-ce-ay! 
(Continued on page 66) 





I Am Your Flag 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


REBECCA RICE 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Abbott Street School, Worcester, Massachusetts 


HIs verse-reading selection is 

appropriate for any of the 
patriotic days customarily cele- 
brated in schools. One grade 
used it effectively at the close of 
a flag drill which featured a great 
many flags. The class was divided 
into a boys’ section and a girls’ 
section. To martial music they 
marched up and down the aisles, 
joining together, separating, and 


coming together again as they 


reached the central aisle. 

At the end of the drill, the 
girl representing Flag carried her 
large flag down the center aisle, 
followed by White. The two rep- 
resenting Red and Blue each came 
down a side aisle. All four were 
in costume and all carried flags. 
The rest of the class came six 
abreast down the aisles a little 
behind these four. When they 
reached the front of the room 
they formed a semicircle around 
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rind erdola 


‘_. sow & a 


After the final prayer, memo- 
rized by the group and spoken 
in unison, all sang “America the 
Beautiful” and said “The Ameri- 
can’s Creed.” Then, humming 
“America the Beautiful,” they re- 
turned to the rear of the room 
with Flag and the colors leading. 

FLAG— 

I am your flag, 
The symbol of America. 
In every town and city in our 
land I fly, 
A glowing hope, a promise. 
I speak of high ideals, of sacrifice, 
of love, 
I speak of honor, faith, devo- 
tion, 
I speak of courage, and of high 
and lofty purpose. 
I am your flag. 
RED— 
I am the red of your flag. 
I speak of courage, strength, and 
steadfast purpose. 
(Continued on page 66) 
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Valentine Day at the Cow of Hearts 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


LESLYE T. DIFFIN- 
Teacher, Second and Third Grades, Public School, Pierson, Florida 


LITTLE CHILD (before the cur- 

tain)— 

The Queen of Hearts, 

She made some tarts 

All on a summer’s day. 

The Knave of Hearts, 

He stole those tarts 

And took them clean away. 
The King of Hearts 

Called for the tarts 

And beat the Knave full sore. 
The Knave of Hearts 
Brought back the tarts 

And vowed he’d steal no more. 
(Child exits; curtain opens.) 

(Queen is rolling out dough 
and cutting tarts at the table. 
King is on his throne, reading a 
comic book. Prince of Hearts and 
Knave tiptoe in from left.) 

KNAVE (to Prince of Hearts) — 
See, there it is! I told you I didn’t 
steal it! Your dad has it! 

PRINCE OF HEARTS (rushing 
to King)—Boohoo, hoo! Daddy, 
you have my book! I want it! 

KING (quickly sitting on the 
book)—What is the meaning of 
this unseemly outburst? 

PRINCE OF HEARTS (turning 
to Queen)—Mama, Daddy has 
my book! He’s sitting on it! 
Make him give it back to me! 

QUEEN (going to King and 
holding out her hand)—The 
book, Your Majesty! 

KING (reluctantly handing it 
over)—Yes, Your Majesty. 

QUEEN (leafing the pages)— 
Mercy! How grotesque! (Points 
to chair at left. Knave fetches 
it, places it at center front, and 
Queen sits down. Prince of 
Hearts leans against her, Knave 
looks at the book from the other 
side. King tiptoes down from 
throne and stands looking over 
her shoulder. Suddenly they all 
burst out laughing. Queen turns 
and glares at King, who slinks 
back to the throne.) Prince, 
where did you get this extraordi- 
nary piece of literature? 

PRINCE OF HEARTS—A man 
gave it to me. 

QUEEN—A man? What sort 
of man? When? Where? 

PRINCE OF HEARTS—Well, he 
was a sort of gardener. He was 
hoeing the vegetables. He asked 


me who I was and I said, “The - 


Prince of Hearts.” Then he said, 
““What’s your sister like?” 
QUEEN (frowning)—Prepos- 
terous! And what did you say? 
PRINCE OF HEARTS—I said, 
“Oh, she’s kind of mopey,” and 
he said, “Well, here, give her this 
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The delightful dialogue of this valentine play 


will appeal to both actors and audience. 


In a 


fairy-tale setting, it tells a very human story. 








CHARACTERS 


LITTLE CHILD 


QUEEN 

KING 

PRINCE OF HEARTS 

KNAVE 

PRINCESS ROSANNE 

casero — Ladies in Waiting to 
aswne the Princess, 


HEAD GARDENER 

PRINCE OF DIAMONDS (Boy, Old Man, 
and Chef’s. Assistant) 

HERALDs—TI wo. 

PRINCE JASPER 

PRINCE CASPER 

PRINCE OSCAR 

HEAD COOK 

FAIRY GODMOTHER 


___ Suitors of the 
Princess. 





CosTUMES 


Members of the court wear medie- 
val costumes in a variety of gay col- 





ors, those of the royal family being 
trimmed with hearts. Head Gardener 
wears a soiled smock. Head Cook 
wear a white apron and chef’s cap. 
Suitors of the Princess are attired in 
suits of bright green, blue, and 
purple. Prince of Diamonds, disguised 
as Boy, wears a smock; as Old Man, 
a beard and a loose dark robe; and as 
Chef’s Assistant, a chef’s apron and 
cap; as himself he wears a prince’s 
costume trimmed with red cloth dia- 
monds, 


SETTING 


A room in the Palace of Hearts. 
At center back are the thrones of 
King and Queen; downstage left, a 
kitchen table and a chair. The back- 
drop is gaily decorated with hearts of 
varying sizes. A table on which 
Fairy Godmother, and later Prince of 
Diamonds, appears is concealed by the 
draperies directly behind the thrones. 

















book. It may cheer her up.” 
And he gave it to me. 

QUEEN (disapproving)—So it 
was intended for the princess! 
What unheard-of boldness! 

KING—The fellow must be dis- 
charged at once! Knave, go tell 
the Head Gardener to dismiss the 
man who had the effrontery to 
send a comic book to Her Royal 
Highness, the Princess of Hearts! 

KNAVE—Yes, Your Majesty. 

QUEEN (rising and going to 
the table)—And Knave, carry 
these tarts to the kitchen and tell 
the cook to bake them. (She 
hands tray of tarts to Knave.) 

KNAVE (delighted)—I obey, 
Your Majesty! (He prances off, 
followed by Prince of Hearts.) 
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(Queen places the comic book 
on the table. King eyes it long- 
ingly; then looks at Queen.) 

QUEEN—It’s true, the Princess 
has been sulking ever since we 
told her she must choose a hus- 
band on Valentine Day. 

KING—And this is Valentine 
Day and the suitors will be here. 

QUEEN (hurrying to throne)— 
Oh, dear, so they will! Is my 
crown on straight? Now I won- 
der where the Princess is! 

KING (looking off stage)— 
Here she comes now, with her 
face as long as three wet days, 
and her ladies in waiting dripping 
gloom like trees in a fog! 

(Princess Rosanne enters, fol- 
lowed by the Ladies in Waiting. 


| 











Princess is seated on the chair at 
center front. Ladies in Waiting 
stand about her.) 

LADIES IN WAITING (sing to 
the tune of “Memory Lane”)— 
Princess, Princess, why so sad? 
What, oh, what will make you 

glad? 
Always sighing, always crying, 
Till we, too, feel oh, so sad! 

PRINCESS ROSANNE— 

Sorry am I that I must sigh, that 
I must pine, 

Though the birds sing gladness to 
bring, though the sun shine; 


I’ve no wish to wed! I'd as soon 
be dead! 

Toward marriage, I do not in- 
cline! 


LADIES IN WAITING— 

Unhappy day! Valentine Day, 
no joy you bring! 

We are so sad, terribly sad, 
though the birds sing, 

For the Princess must wed— 
she’d rather be dead! 

That’s why we sigh—that’s why 
we cry—oh, my! 

(They weep on one another's 

shoulders.) 

KING (sternly)—No more of 
this nonsense! Daughter, this 
should be the happiest day of 
your life! 

PRINCESS ROSANNE (/o King, 
pleadingly)—Oh, Your Majesty, 
I don’t want to marry a strange 
man I’ve never seen! I don’t 
want to marry anyone at all! 

QUEEN—Rosanne, come here. 

PRINCESS ROSANNE— Yes, Your 
Majesty. (Goes over to Queen.) 

(Yvonne carries the chair and 
places it at right of the thrones. 
Princess sits in chair.) 

QUEEN—When you were chris- 
tened, your fairy godmother said 
that on Valentine Day when you 
were eighteen, you would marry 
a handsome prince who would 
come from a faraway land to ask 
your hand in marriage. You are 
eighteen; it is Valentine Day; 
and there are several princes, all 
from faraway lands, who will be 
here at any minute. 

PRINCESS ROSANNE—But how 
shall I know which one I should 
choose? 

QUEEN—Your godmother said 
that your heart would tell: you. 

PRINCESS ROSANNE—AIl I want 
to do is to sing and dance and be 
happy. 

QUEEN—That would become 
very dull after a while. 
~. (Head Gardener- enters. with 
Boy.) (Continued on page 73) 














MOTIVE POWER 


WORDS BY ELLA STRATTON COLBO 
Gaily 


MUSIC BY ANNABEL S. WALLACE 


~—— 


It must be wa - ter from the pump That makes the hors-es _ go. 


saw the farm - er fill them up, And then start off 





THE DEAREST FLAG 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY RUTH STEPHENS PORTER 


the dear - est flag i all the 


it waves un - furled. The Stars 


flag of the U = nit - ed States just suits 


world? The red, white, 


and the Stripes for the 
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and 


me, 
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FEBRUARY TWILIGHT 
SARA TEASDALE 


I stood beside a hill 

Smooth with new-laid snow, 
A single star looked out 

From the cold evening glow. 


There was no other creature 
That saw what I could see— 
I stood and watched the evening 
star 
As long as it watched me. 


THE FROST PANE 
DAVID McCORD 


What's the good of breathing 
On the window 

Pane 

in summer? 

You can’t make a frost 

On the window panc 

In summer. 

You can’t write a 
Nalphabet, 

You can’t draw a 
Nelephant; 

You can’t make a smudge 
With your nose 

(In summer). 


Lots of good, breathing 

On the window 

Pane 

In winter. 

You can make a frost 

On the window pane 

In winter. 

A white frost, a light frost, 
A thick frost, a quick frost, 
A write-me-out-a-picture frost 
Across 

The pane 

In winter. 


TROUBLES 


DOROTHY ALDIS 


Stockings are a trouble; so many 
times my toes 

Try to climb in where a heel 
generally goes. 


And mittens are not easy, for lots 
of days my thumbs 

Go wandering and crawling into 
other fingers’ homes. 


But rubbers are the hardest be- 
cause, it seems to me, 

I always put one rubber where 
the other one should be. 
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LEARNING TO SKATE 
EMILIE BLACKMORE STAPP 


When brother teaches her to 
skate, 

They never stay out very late, 

But, oh, it is such fun! 

With sister holding fast one 
hand, 

She feels grown-up, and much 
too grand 

To want to skip or run. 

She tells them both 
thinks they 

Should hurry home from school 
each day,— 

For it gets dark so soon— 

And take her to the meadow 
pond, 

Or to the river just beyond, 

To skate each afternoon. 

Her skating lessons are a game, 

That you might call by any 
name— 

In frosty winter air, 

The wind gives her a little ride 

With brother laughing at her 
side, 

The Ice King everywhere! 


that she 


WONDERFUL WEAVER 
GEORGE COOPER 


There’s a wonderful weaver 
High up in the air, 

And he weaves a white mantle 
For cold earth to wear, 

With the wind for his shuttle, 
The cloud for his loom, 

How he weaves! how he weaves! 
In the light, in the gloom. 


Oh! with finest of laces 
He decks bush and tree, 

On the bare flinty meadows 
A cover lays he. 

Then a quaint cap he places 
On pillar and post, 


And he changes the pump 
To a grim, silent ghost. 


But this wonderful weaver 
Grows weary at last, 

And the shuttle lies idle 
That once flew so fast; 

Then the sun peeps abroad 
On the work that is done; 

And he smiles: “Tl unravel 
Ie all just for fun!” 


COASTING 
MAY H, ANDERSON 


Hurrah, hurrah! 
Swift as a star 
Or the swoop of an eagle, we 
glide 
Down the long icy hill, 
While a bound and a thrill 
Bring us quite to the end of the 
slide. 


Heigh-o, heigh-o! 
Weary and slow 
We must trudge up again to the 
top. 
If we only could glide 
Round the earth at one slide, 
All the winter we never would 
stop. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
MILDRED PLEW MEIGS 


Remember he was poor and coun- 
try-bred; 

His face was lirfed; he walked 
with awkward gait. 

Smart people laughed at him 
sometimes and said, 

“How can so very plain a man be 
great?” 


Remember he was humble, used 
to toil. 

Strong arms he had to build a 
shack, a fence, 

Long legs to tramp the woods, to 
plow the soil, 

A head chuck full of backwoods 


common sense. 


Remember all he ever had he 
earned. 

He walked in time through state- 
ly White House doors; 

But all he knew of men and lif 
he learned 

In little backwoods cabins, coun- 
try stores. 


Remember that his eyes could 
light with fun; 

That wisdom, courage, set his 
name apart; 

But when the rest is duly said 
and done, 

Remember that men loved him 
for his heart. 


t “980 b} Sara Teasdale Pitsinger; the a for “The Frost Pane”; 
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GENERAL STORE 
RACHEL FIELD 


Someday I’m‘ going to have a store 

With a tinkly bell hung over the 
door, 

With real glass cases and counters 
wide 

And drawers all spilly with things 
inside. 

There'll be a little of every- 
thing: 

Bolts of calico; balls of string; 

Jars of peppermint; tins of tea;. 

Pots and kettles and crockery; 

Seeds in packets; scissors bright; 

Kegs of sugar, brown and white; 

Sarsaparilla for picnic lunches, 

Bananas and rubber boots in 
bunches. 

I'll fix the window and dust each 
shelf, 

And take the money in all myself, 

It will be my store and I will 
say: 

“What can I do for you today?” 


WASHINGTON 
NANCY BYRD TURNER 


He played by the river when he 
was young, 

He raced with rabbits along the 
hills, 

He fished for minnows, and 
climbed and swung, 

And hooted back at the whip- 
poorwills. 

Strong and slender and tall he 
grew 

And then, one morning, the bu- 
gles blew. 


Over the hills, 
came, 

Over the river’s shining rim. 

He said that the bugles called his 
name, 

He knew that his country needed 
him, 

And he answered, “Coming!” 
and marched away 

For many a night and many aday. 


the summons 


Perhaps when the marches were 
hot and long 

He’d think of the river flowing 
by, 

Or, camping under the winter 
sky, 

Would hear the whippoorwill’s 
far-off song. 

In work and in play, in peace or 

He loved America all his life! 
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Lincoln's Life 


In Music and Pantomime 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


RUTH HARRISS TYSON 


Teacher, Fourth and Fifth Grades, 
Elementary School, Carthage, North Carolina 


This play pantomimes the main events in the life 
of Lincoln. The teacher who wants to use her en- 
tire class in one dramatization will welcome it. 


N THis play the narrator does 
I the only speaking. Lincoln 
appears at four ages—as a small 
boy, an older boy, a young man, 
and an adult. The cast also in- 
cludes twenty girls and boys for 
the pantomimes, and a chorus. 

The characters wear costumes 
typical of the period. Men and 
boys in early scenes wear old 


trousers and shirts with bandanas, 


short coats, and coonskin caps. 
Frontier women and girls wear 
long-skirted dresses and sunbon- 
nets, with shawls if desired. Ann 
Rutledge and Mary Todd wear 
period dresses with suitable acces- 
sories and hats with ribbons: tied 
under the chin. Mary’s theater 
gown is elaborate; she wears no 
hat. Beginning with the mar- 
riage scene, Lincoln wears a long 
coat, dark trousers, dark tie, and 
a top hat. From the presidency 
scene on, he has a beard. The 
men in later scenes are attired like 
Lincoln; women, like Mary, but 
plainer. Generals’ costumes may 
be merely suggested. 

The chorus should be in front 
of the stage on the audience level. 
The narrator comes out in front 
of the closed curtains to speak. 
When he exits, the curtains open. 
At the end of each pantomime, 
the curtains close. The music is 











sung or played during the panto- 
mime and continues until just be- 
fore the next pantomime is ready. 


THE PIONEERS 


NARRATOR—Abraham Lincoln 
was born in a log cabin in Ken- 
tucky on February 12, 1809, 
the son of Nancy Hanks and 
Thomas Lincoln. His parents 
migrated to Kentucky from Vir- 
ginia. Thomas Lincoln did not 
like to stay in any one place very 
long, so the family moved on to 
Indiana, and later to Illinois. 

Pantomime: Pioneer family en- 
ters left, proceeds to center of 
stage, poses a moment facing 
front, and moves across stage to 
exit right. Thomas Lincoln leads 
them. His wife holds little Abe’s 
hand. Beside them is his sister 
Sarah. Three other pioneers, car- 
rying boxes and bundles, also 
guns and an ax, follow. 

Music: “Pioneers” is sung by 
chorus, or the pianist may play 
“Wait for the Wagon.” 


BEFORE THE FIRE 


NARRATOR—Hiis mother died 
when Lincoln was nine years old, 
and his father married again. 
Abe’s stepmother was very kind 
to him. She noticed that he was 
eager for léarning, and she en- 
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couraged him. The boy would 
often read by the light of the fire. 

Pantomime: Young Abe, lying 
on the floor before a crude fire- 
place, turns the pages of a book. 

Music: Chorus softly sings 
“The Dearest Spot” or “Home, 
Sweet Home.” 


THE RAIL SPLITTER 


NARRATOR—As Lincoln grew 
older, he split rails on his father’s 
farm. One of his nicknames in 
later life was the Rail Splitter. 

Pantomime: Abe, as a young 
man, lifts a rail into position for 
splitting. Then he poses with one 
foot on a log, his left hand push- 
ing his hair back from his fore- 
head. In his right hand he holds 
an ax. His hat and coat and an 
open book lie near by. 

Music: The pianist plays “The 
Blue-Tailed Fly,” or a record of 
this song may be used. 


POLING A FLATBOAT 


NARRATOR—Lincoln was also a 
helper on a flatboat down the 
Mississippi River to New Orleans. 

Pantomime: Abe and two oth- 
er men are poling a flatboat (made 
of corrugated cardboard boxes). 
Three sheets, sewed end to end on 
a sewing machine, are placed on 
the floor in front of the boat. 
Three pupils, standing off stage 
at each end, gently shake the 
sheets to make undulating waves. 

Music: Pianist plays “Beau- 
tiful Ohio” or “Dip, Boys, Dip 
the Oar.” 


THE STOREKEEPER 


NARRATOR—When Abe was 
twenty-two years of age, he left 
home and went to New Salem, 
Illinois. He worked in a store 
there. Because of his many acts 
of honesty, people called’ him 
Honest Abe. He was very fond 
of telling funny stories. He liked 
people and made many friends. 

Pantomime: Abe is sitting on 


“edge of counter reading a book. 
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A lantern, a gun, and several ar- 
ticles of the pioneer period are 
displayed for sale. A customer 
enters, and there ensues a lively 
pantomime in which the custom- 
er tries the gun, takes a large 
wallet from his overalls, pays for 
it, and listens while Abe pretends 
to tell him a funny story. 

Music: Pianist plays a rollick- 
ing tune, as “Reuben and Rachel” 
or “Cousin Jedediah.” 


WRESTLING MATCH 


NARRATOR—Lincoln was able 
to hold his own when he engaged 
in the rough wrestling matches of 
the county. 

Pantomime: Abe wrestles with 
a youth his size. 

Music: Pianist plays “Yankee 
Doodle.” 


ANN RUTLEDGE 


NARRATOR—He fell in love 
with a girl, Ann Rutledge, of 
New Salem, Illinois. When she 
died, Lincoln was very sad. 

Pantomime: Ann Rutledge en- 
ters right, walks across stage, pos- 
es at center a moment, and exits. 

Music: Chorus sings “Gentle 
Annie.” 


BECOMING A LAWYER 


NARRATOR—Lincoln determined 
to study law, and began to read 
all the law books he could find. 
In 1837, he went to Springfield, 
Illinois, to practice law. 

Pantomime: Lincoln is seated 
at a small table making notes 
from one of several books. 

Music: Pianist plays “Ole Dan 
Tucker.” 


MARRIAGE 


NARRATOR—Abraham Lincoln 
married Mary Todd, a Kentucky 
girl, when he was thirty-three. 

Pantomime: Lincoln and his 
wife are shown leaving for their 
honeymoon. They are followed 
by. several children who throw 
rice at them (Continued on page 72) 
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HOW TO 
MAKE UNCLE SAM'S HAT 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


DOROTHY GOLUB 
Substitute Teacher, Elementary Schools, Bronx, New York, N.Y. 











































FIG. 2 


IF A costume for an entertainment requires a hat for Uncle Sam, it will 
be easy to make a realistic one by following these directions. 

1. To make the oval brim of the hat, start with a piece of white draw- 
ing paper or oak tag, 10%” x 12”. Mark the center point of each of the 
four sides. Curve the upper left-hand corner from dot to dot, as in Fig. 1. 
Make a pattern of this curve and use it to round off the rest of the cor- 
ners. This will achieve symmetry without folding the brim of the hat. 

2. Cut out oval. (See A of Fig. 2.) 

3. Take a piece of newspaper and cut a hole in it, measuring it directly 
on the head of the person for whom the hat is being made. 

4. Superimposing the newspaper on the hat brim, center the head-size 
cutout, and trace it with a dotted line, as B of Fig. 2. 

§. Cut a pattern of the tab (Fig. 3) and trace it all around the inside 
of dotted line B, as shown in Fig. 2. 

6. Cut out the center of the oval, cutting between 
tabs and leaving tabs attached at dotted line. 

7. Fold tabs upward on dotted line. Leave the brim 
white, or color it solid blue or solid red. 

8. For the 8”-high crown, paste together white 
drawing paper or oak tag to make a length of 24”. 

9. Draw a horizontal line along the entire length of 
the paper, 2” from the bottom. Draw vertical lines, 
1%” apart, from the top of the paper to the horizon- 
talline. (See Fig. 4.) 

A 10. Join ends (X and Y of Fig. 4) temporarily, and 
measure crown around the outside of the tabs on the 
brim to determine the amount of overlap. Cut to fit. 

11. Lay out straight again and color every other 
vertical stripe red, except the part to be covered by 
the overlap. Draw stars in the horizontal section, 
leaving them white, and color in a background of blue. 

12. After coloring, paste X over Y; then paste 











Tab 


crown to the outside of the tabs on the brim. Rein- 
force pasted parts with gummed tape. 
13. The hat may be left open, but if a top is desired, 
FIG. 3 trace an oval the size of the opening for the head, add 
tabs, cut out, and paste to the crown. 
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Valentines You Can Make 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


OLLIE JAMES 


HE materials needed for these 
simple valentines are scraps of 
colored paper, paste, and scissors. 
The very youngest children will be 
able to make them and will feel 
they have had a share in celebrating 
Valentine Day. They may be shown 
the three styles illustrated here and 
make them for their first trial. Be 
sure to call attention to the desira- 
bility of combining light- and dark- 
colored hearts. 
In cutting the slits for the arrow, 
care must be taken to make them 


K/ (vy) 
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ROBERTSON 


large enough to accommodate the 
barb. The arrow may be inserted 
from either front or back. 

After the children have cut a 
number of hearts in various sizes 
and colors, they can use their orig- 
inality to combine them into at- 
tractive valentines. Some children 
will want to use flower, bird, or 
other motifs to add a finishing 
touch. If they are unable to make 
these successfully, the pictures may 
be cut out of old magazines and 
pasted in place. 
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The Sand Cart 
The Sand Cart 
The Sand Cart 


Bellows 
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The Sand Cart 
The Sand Cart 


MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


Use these miniatures and the cover picture with the lesson on page 25. See page 84 for another suggestion, 


The Sand Cart 
The Sand Cart 


The Sand Cart 
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4 Valentine Man 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARION B. OBERMEYER 


EAD the story below as an introduction to the accom- 
R panying handwork. After the children have assem- 
bled paper-heart men, they may wish to make up stories 
about the adventures of these little fellows. 


The Merry Little Valentine Man 


All morning the children had been making fat, merry, 
little paper-heart men. Now the paper men stood on the 
window sills watching the children having recess. 

Alan’s little man stood by an open window, looking 
wistfully out at the blue and white of the big outdoors. 

Suddenly, someone opened the classroom door. The 
draft caught up the valentine man and blew him right out 
of the window, up into the blue. 

“Look! There goes my valentine man!” shouted Alan. 

The children ran to catch him, but he had sailed far out 
of their reach. 

Skip-skip, flutter-flutter, along the breeze he went. 

Whisk! He blew to the top of a hill. Down he coasted 
in a flash. 

“Oh, that was fun!” thought the valentine man, and 
wished to slide again. Impatiently the breeze caught him 
up and blew him down to the river. 

Skaters floated along on its glassy surface. In a mo- 
ment the valentine man was skating, too. Past the busy 
smoking factories he skimmed. 

Down came a gray and white sea gull. He caught the 
little red man up and swooped toward the shore. 

“Oh, oh, I’m frightened,” sighed the valentine man. “I 
wonder what will become of me.” (Continued on page 82) 


Make 4 


2 for shoes 
2 for hands 


Make 7 


4 for legs 
2 for arms 
1 for hat 
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Easily Made Paper Sculpture 


Teacher in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


HE examples of paper sculpture on 
this page were made by children in 
grades three and four. First- and second- 
graders who are skillful with their hands 
can also do well in this medium. 

Children learn how to make things by 
having a teacher demonstrate. But the 
teacher must keep in mind that the pur- 
pose of her work is to make something 
simple enough for children to do.- She 
should make several things so that the chil- 
dren will see the possibilities of the medium 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


for original work. (If the teacher makes 
only one thing, children will copy it.) 

The pieces of paper sculpture shown 
were made out of white tissue paper and 
red cord. Tissue in which dresses have 
been packed, and string with which pack- 
ages have been tied, are satisfactory. 

To make the woman, start with a sheet 
of tissue paper held crosswise. Without 
cutting it, crush it together through the 
center, and double it over into a wad for 
the head of the doll. Tie a string imme- 
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diately below the head to make the neck. 
Then cut several slits in the paper below 
the head so that a portion can be taken up, 
cut to the proper length, and twisted for 
arms. Tie a string at each wrist. Below 
the arms tie a string around the remaining 
paper to mark the waistline. Tuck the 
tissue paper in securely at the bottom to 
make the skirt flare and to provide a base 
so that the figure will stand. Add a bon- 
net, braids, or garment cut from colored 
paper or cloth. (Continued on page 69) 
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pt Lessons for F 


_ heart makes an appropriate shape 
' for a February calendar. Many vari- 
ations may be used in making a scalloped 
border. An illustration is given below. 
Children may add flower and heart motifs 
to the calendar if they wish. 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MAYME A. RICKER 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Olean, New York 


Heart headbands and wands may be 
made for a valentine party or play. Here, 
too, opportunity is given for arranging 
hearts in interesting patterns. Individual 
headbands are 1%” to 2” wide and long 
enough to fit around the head. 
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MISWSMACHIA Adi. 


The wand is made by rolling diagonally 
a 9” x 12” sheet of construction paper 
around a pencil and fastening the end with 
sticky tape or paste. The end of the wand 
should be flattened before the hearts are 
pasted in a design at the tip. 
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Drawing Side-View Faces 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


LA VERNE GENTNER FEENEY 


Teacher of Art, Grades 3-8, Public Schools, Tempe, Arizona 


ERE are a few ideas to use when teach- 
ing children to draw faces side view. 
Point out to them that the eye is near the 
“in” place between the forehead and the 
nose. Have each child feel this on his 
own face; then he will realize that side- 
view eyes should not be put in the fore- 
head or halfway back toward the ear. 
By using these same methods, show that 
the eyebrow belongs to the eye, and so it 


should be drawn directly above it. Ex- 
plain that much of the expression in a 
face depends on the curve of the eyebrow. 
Have the child feel the convex curved 
place between his nose and chin. Explain 
how this divides into two lips so that he 
will understand that lips are not merely 
two extended steps on a straight line. 
Show the children that the chin usually 
recedes just a little and that it is small. 
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Babies have high rounded foreheads, 
short tilted noses, tiny round chins, and 
little short necks. Men’s faces usually 
are longer than women’s or children’s. 

Side-view faces show features in their 
most decorative aspect, but the children 
will have to practice before they are able 
to draw the proportions correctly; then 
they can exaggerate the features and pro- 
portions for dramatic effect. 
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Ink and Crayon Drawings 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


Be effectiveness of combining ink and crayons is shown in 
these illustrations, which were all made by one seventh- 
grade girl. As you can see, Alice has a style of her own. She 
likes to make people and animals going fast. In the picture of 
the girl on a horse, she painted the horse with black ink, using 
yellow crayon on its hoofs and mane. She outlined the girl 
with a wide black line, except for shoes and hair. Then she 
filled in the clothes and skin with crayon colors. The result 
was very attractive. 

Some children, who like careful drawing, feel that a crayon 
outline is not definite enough, so they use ink. This is a tech- 
nique for enthusiastic artists in the upper grades. It fascinates 
them, for the black is rich. The work is completed faster by 
painting with ink than by filling in big spaces by pressing hard 
on a black crayon. This technique is a good one for posters. 

A boy made a series of Indian portraits. He made very wide 
lines with paint. (This was even blacker than black ink.) 
Then he drew in the spaces with brilliant chalk. The result 
was very strong and colorful. 

Another boy said, “Even though you have painted Indians, 
your pictures make me think of stained-glass windows. I think 
I'll make a window in that way.” He used orange, red, blue, 
purple, blue-green, green, and yellow-green for his window. 
No yellow was used because it was too light. 
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Lincoln's Log-Cabin Home 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


LILLIAN STURGES 


Instructor of Art, Hillsdale School, Dormont, Pennsylvania 


oR a three-dimension picture of 
Lincoln’s boyhood home, draw 
and color a log cabin like the one be- 
low. Extend the snowy foreground 
1%” on both sides, and fold back on 
the dotted line. Cut two evergreens, 
and paste one at each side of the 
cabin. Use a9” x 12” sheet of white 


paper for the background, drawing 
trees with crayon. 

Make a box with open ends by 
folding a 3” x 5%4” piece of paper as 
indicated, and pasting the flap. Fas- 
ten one side to the background in the 
spot shown by the dotted oblong. 
Then paste the cabin on the box. 
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A Vegetable Valentine 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 
Teacher of Art, Public Schools, Essex, Massachusetts 





My love cannot be 
So lettuce quickly meet! 











HE vegetable valentine pictured here looks most attractive 
when made on gray construction paper, for gray sets off 
the pinkish-red beet and pale green head of lettuce better than 
white. The valentine can be on a rectangular card as shown; 
or the double heart shape can be cut out, and the verse lettered 
on the back. 

Begin with a piece of construction paper 7” x 4”. Trace on 
it a double-heart pattern and outline with ink. Make a 
margin of dashes also with ink. Experiment with the vege- 
table figures on scrap paper. When they are satisfactorily 
completed, with hands, feet, and faces, trace the beet on pink 
or red construction paper and the lettuce on pale green. Draw 
with ink and cut out. Mount on the gray background. 

Children may be inspired to invent other humorous valen- 
tines. Tulips and forget-me-nots among flowers, deer and bee 
in the animal kingdom, suggest amusing plays on words. 


A Valentine Place Card 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


VIRGINIA E. SMITH 


# % MAKE the valentine place card shown here, you will need 
a large peanut, some pipe cleaner, a 5” paper doily, glue, 
construction paper, and paint. 

With tempera paint and a small brush, give the peanut doll 
black hair, bright blue eyes, and red lips. 

Two 14” lengths of pipe cleaner serve as arms and two 
254” lengths as legs. Prick holes in the peanut and insert arms 
and legs, pushing them in about a quarter of an inch. Bend 
back 4” for hands and 2” for feet. 


Cut skirt and bonnet from the paper doily. Glue skirt to 
the body just under the arms. Glue bonnet to sides and back 
of head, and add a tiny red bow inside the brim. 

Paint the name on the heart with white tempera before 
gluing it inside the hands. Glue the feet to a black cardboard 
support. Slippers may be painted with black tempera. 


Prick 

small 

holes 
for 
arms 
and 
leqs. 


a ~) 
Arm ee 


SKIRT 


Cut from 
5" paper 
doily. 





[=] Rea Feit Bow 





BONNET 


Cut from 
other side 
of doily. 


red construction 
paper. 


Add name in 
white 
tempera. 


Black 
Card board 
Base 
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opay,” I could imagine myself say- 
sf ing, while thirty pairs of eyes 
watched me intently, “we shall begin our 
study of the southern states. The chief 
work of these states is agriculture, and 
their principal crop is cotton.” 

Cotton! Even as I said the word in 
imagination, I could see it—acre after 
acre, and in the midst a tiny cabin where 
colored folk lounged on the porch. Cot- 
ton blossoms crowned a field in which 
not a weed showed. Off in the distance 
jogged a lazy mule prodded on by a 
straw-hatted Negro, and underneath it 
all was the red earth of Georgia. 

It was a geography lesson—that trip 
—a lesson that I shall not soon forget. 
We had left our rolling Pennsylvania 
hills and the Shenandoah Valley of Vir- 
ginia far behind; far behind, too, we 
had left the late mountain laurel of 
North Carolina and the Blue Ridge 
Parkway, thinking that nowhere on our 
journey would we see any flower to com- 
pare with its waxy perfection. Now we 
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had really come to the Deep South. A 
land of cotton it was, and a land of corn, 
tobacco, watermelons, and pecan trees, 
a land of sunshine and of swampland. 
Mile after mile passed. Sometimes 
there were sweet potatoes or peanuts, but 
always there was a workers’ cabin in 
each field. Then, as if we had read 
another paragraph in our geography 
books, telling us more about the crops of 
this region, we came to orchards where 
peaches—great rosy Georgia peaches— 
were being piled on trucks. Gradually 
the peach orchards gave way to pine 
trees and swampland, and we were in the 
turpentine belt of Georgia and Florida. 
The pine trees here were very tall, and 
gave off a fragrant odor. There were lit- 
tle cups on some of them below V- 
shaped cuts, and a yellowish liquid 
dripped into them ever so slowly. As 
we glanced at the trees in passing, it was 
necessary to watch out for the cattle 
and pigs, of all sizes and descriptions, 
that walked along the roadside. Where 
states have what is called “the open 
range,” one never knows at what mo- 
ment a cow will decide that the grass is 
greener on the other side of the roadway. 


Pictures, from left: Bok Singing Tower, near Lake Wales, 
Florida; Blue Ridge Parkway, North Carolina, Connecting 
with Virginia’s Skyline Drive; Glass-Bottomed Boats at 
Silver Springs, Florida; Municipal Boat Basin at Daytona 
Beach, Florida; Peanuts, an Important Crop, Growing in 
a Georgia Field. 

Photos from Florida News & Photo Service, Inc., Jacksonville; North 


Carolina State Department of Conservation & Development, Raleigh; 
Agricultural & Industrial Development Board of Georgia, Atlanta. 
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Florida! Who can describe it? Certainly it was not 
only a geography lesson, but a lesson in history, nature 
study, and art—and in human nature. It is beautiful 
and natural, but it is also commercialized and artificial. 
We traveled over the northern part only, yet even here 
we saw enough to fill our minds and imaginations for 
many days. 

For our history lesson we visited old St. Augustine, 
a lovely Spanish city that seems to dream of its past 
splendors. The little old wooden schoolhouse, oldest in 
the country, showed us the beginnings of education in 
America. The house which Florida claims is the oldest 
in the United States showed us the way of early home life 




















ESTHER H. DAWSON 


ened Her Book 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Third Ward School, 


Tarentum, Pennsylvania 


Winner of First Prize, 1947 Travel Contest of THe INstrucToR 


in this region. The Castillo de San Marcos, with its 
dank dungeons and thick walls, gave a picture of early 
military history. Here it was I learned the meaning of 
“dark as a dungeon.” I had used the phrase countless 
times without thinking of its real meaning, but can nev- 
er use it again without remembering a black, silent, 
stone-walled room in this old Spanish fortress. Ponce 
de Leon’s story came to life for us at the Fountain of 
Youth, and we dipped deep into our country’s past, even 
as he dipped into the water of the spring he hoped would 
give him eternal youth. 

For our Florida art lesson, the lovely Bok Singing Tow- 
er was an inspiring model. We found it on the highest 
ground in the state, a beautifully colored, wonderfully 
designed symbol of the beauty and peace within the Wild 
Life Sanctuary where it is located. 

As for nature study, we could have devoted any 
amount of time to this subject, for here the vegetation 



































and the animal life often seem strange 
to northern eyes. Great palm trees of 
several varieties stand guard along the 
city streets; in the swamps pines drip 
their resin into turpentine cups; and in 
the central part of the state are glossy- 
leaved orange and grapefruit groves. 
Along the shores of the peninsula fly 
pelicans in great numbers, while in the 
swamps stand herons and white ibis 
searching for food. 

At Silver Springs we watched water 
bubble up out of the earth to form a 
lovely river where hundreds of rainbow- 
colored fish live. Our glass-bottomed 
boat glided so smoothly over the surface 
that they paid us no attention except 
when we held bread in our hands to feed 
them. 

Through portholes at Marineland we 
watched the daily life of ocean creatures. 
Great playful porpoises nipped at each 
other or pushed the turtles around teas- 
ingly. Large fish with smaller ones on 
their backs, looking for all the world 
like children riding pickaback; little 
striped fish blinking at us through the 
glass windows; great silvery tarpons; 
striped moray eels; a thin, modernistic- 
looking fish which might have been fash- 
ioned from shiny tin foil—all these and 
hundreds of other strange creatures live 
at Marine Studios. Perhaps the best time 
to see them is when the diver, resem- 
bling a strange Martian apparition, de- 
scends into the depths and, like a watery 
Pied Piper followed by hundreds of fish, 
goes around the tank feeding them. At 


Pictures, from left: 4 Georgia Cotton Field, with Picked 
Cotton Being Weighed; Water Front at Charleston, South 
Carolina; Restored Palace of Colonial Governors, Willams- 
burg, Virginia; Pudgy the Porpoise Being Fed at Marine 
St. Philip’s Soar- 


Studios, Marineland, Florida; Historic St 
ing Spire, Charleston, South ‘Carolina. 


Photos of Florida and Georgia from yr noted on opposite page. 
Cc. ce, Charleston; Vir- 


Photos of South Carolina from Chamb 
ginia, from Virginia Conservation Gemnhaien, Richmond, 
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The first wooden schoolhouse in the United States 
is one of the landmarks at St. Augustine, Florida. 


the alligator farms we saw the lazy bru- 
tal ugliness of the huge alligators, as well 
as the lithe snakes in their cages. 

At Daytona Beach we watched nature 
in yet another form as our car traveled 
over hard-packed sand fringed with lit- 
tle whitecaps that curled in the sun. 
Ever as we journeyed we noticed the 
strangeness and fragrance of the flowers 
—jasmine, sweet as moonlight nights; 
jacaranda; rosy red hibiscus, and a lovely 
white flower whose name we never 
learned. 

Florida is not easy to leave behind. 
Its unusualness and beauty weave a spell 
around the visitor. Realizing that we 
could not continue to be lotus-eaters in- 
definitely, we reluctantly turned our car 
northward toward Pennsylvania. 

We had thought that the most inter- 
esting part of our journey was over and 
the rest would be a mere repetition, but 
such was not the case. Soon we came to 
Okefenokee, the greatest of America’s 
fresh-water swamps—a vast, beautiful, 
watery region in northern Florida and 
southern Georgia, (Continued on page 74) 














Teachets’ Help -One - Anot 


OUR POST OFFICE 


KATHERINE DISSINGER 


UR valentine post office was 

made from orange crates, 
set close together and standing on 
end. Cardboard sections were 
thumbtacked to the inside, mak- 
ing four equal compartments in 
each half box. 

The fronts of the crates were 
covered with heavy red construc- 
tion paper in which had been cut 
heart-shaped holes corresponding 
to the cardboard compartments. 

Each child printed his name on 
a slip of paper and pasted it be- 
neath a cutout heart. As a gable, 
a triangular piece of oak tag was 
tacked to the top of the crates. 
The words, “Our Valentine Post 
Office,” were cut from red paper 
and pasted in place. A flagpole 
and heart flag were added. The 
back and sides were covered with 
red crepe paper. 

As valentines were brought to 
school, they were placed in the in- 
dividual boxes by a “postmaster” 
—a child who could recognize the 
names at sight. At the appoint- 
ed time, each child went to the 
post office and removed the val- 
entines from his box. Thus, dis- 
tribution was simplified. 





her Clu 








ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


See page 10 for general 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. Ic is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 


directions to contributors. 








A TIME SAVER 
LEORA OVITT 


I found that my primary pupils 
were using too much school 
time getting out of snow suits 
and boots before school, at recess, 
and after lunch. I got a three- 
minute egg timer and asked the 
children whether they could have 
their wraps off and neatly hung 
up, and be in their seats before 
the sand had run from the top to 
the bottom of the glass. The pu- 
pils are enthusiastic about trying 
to “beat the sand.” 





lowa.—My pupils of all eight grades 
wish to correspond with pupils in other 
schools in the United States and foreign 
countries, We live in the central corn 
belt. We would like to exchange post 
cards and pictures and are interested in 
hobby collections. Address all corre- 
spondence to: Miss Patsy Cahail, Bear 
Grove No. 8, Adair, Iowa. 


lowa.—My pupils, grades six, seven, 
and eight, would like to correspond with 
teachers and pupils in the same grades in 
other states, the Hawaiian Islands, and 
Alaska. Address: Mrs. Bula M. Pithan, 
Public School, Lester, Iowa. 


Kansas.—My pupils in grades one and 
two, and I, should like to exchange post 
cards, letters, stamps, pictures, and sou- 
venirs with pupils and teachers in other 
schools anywhere. We live in a great 
wheat-growing section of the world. 
Our town is considered to be the “Heel 
of the Oil Fields.” Address: Miss Neola 
Blecha, Claflin, Kansas. 


Maine.—My fourth- and ,fifth-graders 
are interested in corresponding with 
children of the different tribes of Indi- 
ans in the United States. Letters, pic- 
tures, and relics would be appreciated. 
Address: Mrs. Elizabeth Richards, 
Elm Street School, Andover, Maine. 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 


BALLOON BALLS 


LUCILLE EVERLY 
mM“ PUPILS enjoy playing ball 


more than any other sport. 
In winter and in rainy weather 
we use balloons instead of hard 
balls. Many games can be played 
with them. We see who can throw 
a balloon the greatest distance, or 
who can blow a balloon over a 
line at the first attempt. Volley 
ball is fun played with balloons; 
in fact, almost any ball game can 
utilize them without danger to 
the schoolroom. 








WORD DRILL 
' FLORENCE K. STEVENSON 


worp drill that stimulates 

interest on the part of my 
first-graders is our “Housing 
Shortage” game. On the black- 
board I write eight troublesome 
words, pronouncing and discuss- 
ing each as I write it. Then I say 
to the children: “These people 
(words) have no home. Who can 
make a house for them?” 

Each child is eager to draw a 
house, so after he calls a word 
correctly he draws around the 
word a simple outline of a house 
with a chimney and much smoke. 

For variety, I say: “These peo- 
ple are not taking care of their 
houses.” Then the children be- 
come landlords and move (erase) 
them out. How they enjoy that! 


TO SHOW DRAWINGS 
ODESSA RAINES 


iy your bulletin-board space 
is limited, it is a good idea 
to place a strip of cloth one inch 
wide underneath the blackboard 
and windows. Many children’s 
drawings can be pinned to this 
strip of cloth. 





THIS free service is open to teachers and pupils in the first eight grades. 
You may reply to the notices given here or send in one of your own. In 
such a notice, try to mention. some point of special interest in your 
locality. Plan to have your pupils answer all letters received—at beast 
those received during the six weeks following publication of your no- 
tice. All notices must be concerned chiefly with the exchange of cor- 
respondence, give complete addresses, and be signed by the teachers 


themselves. 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Minnesota.—My fifth-grade pupils de- 
sire to exchange correspondence, pictures, 
and post cards with pupils of the same 
grade in the United States and foreign 
countries. We are located thirty miles 
from Lake Itasca, source of the Missis- 
sippi River. Address: Mrs. Mariom A. 
Dagestad, Bagley, Minnesota. 


Missouri—My seventh- and eighth- 
graders wish to correspond with children 
of schools in Alaska, Hawaii, or any for- 
eign country. Address correspondence to: 
Miss Nora G. Murphy, 609 East College 
St., Farmington, Missouri. 


New Jersey.—My pupils of grades two 
and three and I wish to exchange letters 
and pictures with pupils and teachers in 
other schools. We live in a seashore re- 
sort. Address: Miss Sylvia Kimberly, 85 
N. Main St., Manasquan, New Jersey. 


February 1948 


Send notices early, addressed to: 


Club Exchange, THe 


New York.—My fourth-grade class of 
thirty-four girls and boys would like to 
correspond with children anywhere in 
the United States, Canada, or other parts 
of the world. We live on Long Island 
not far from New York City. We will 
exchange post cards and souvenirs with 
those who communicate with us. Ad- 
dress all correspondence to: Miss Ann M. 
Martin, Covert Avenue School, Elmont, 
New York. 


Ontario.—The children in my eighth 
grade are interested in exchanging cor- 
respondence \with girls and boys in 
schools anywhere in the United States. 
Our school is situated in the central part 
of the city, and many points of interest 
are within easy reach. Address all cor- 
respondence to: Mr. William J. Brown, 
Jesse Ketchum School, 61 Davenport 
Road, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Pennsylvania—My pupils in grades 
four to six wish to exchange letters with 
other schools in the United States and 
foreign countries. Honey Brook is a 
small rural community where most of 
the people are engaged in farming. 
Many of the children in our school are 
Amish. We are not far from historic 
Philadelphia and Valley Forge. Address 
correspondence to: Mrs. Paul R. West, 
Central School, Honey Brook, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Vermont,—I have thirty-two boys in 
my fifth and sixth grades who would 
like to correspond with other interme- 
diate grades anywhere in the United 
States. This is a private school in the 
country near the Connecticut River, 
across which is the state of New Hamp- 
shire. There are rich farm lands here. 
Address correspondence to: Mrs. Emma 
Johnson, New England Kurn Hattin 
School, Westminster, Vermont. 


Wisconsin.—My pupils in the seventh 
grade and I wish to exchange letters, 
picture post cards, and snapshots with 
pupils and teachers in the United States 
and foreign countries. We are especially 
interested in art work. Address all cor- 
respondence to: Miss Nelda Kurtz, Or- 
chard Grove School, R.R. 2, Kewaskum, 
Wisconsin. 








| “BLIZZARD” IN A COAL MINE! 


| Coal dust floating around in a mine 
is a nuisance and a safety hazard. But 
machine - made “snowstorms” have 
taught the coal dust to lie down and 
behave! The “snow” is actually rock 
dust, a damp whitish powder made 
from lime rock, and it is sprayed on 
the mine roof and walls by powerful 
blowers. This dilutes the coal dust 
and safeguards against explosions. 
Coal mining is now more than twice 
as safe as it was 40 years ago, if meas- 
ured in man-hours worked—and more 
than four times safer in terms of tons 
mined. 





Machines that feed on coal! The crocodile-like contraption you see § No housing problem here! These attractive modern homes were 


below is a mechanical loader—and it’s always hungry for coal! This built by a coal mining company for its employees—and they rent for 
loader picks up loose coal with its “teeth” and piles it in a mine car or an average of $18'a month! They're typical of the best “company- 
conveyor belt at a rate of up to six tons per minute! It’s one of several owned” houses. Coal miners in many localities own their own homes 
types of machines that have ended much back-breaking labor for or rent from private landlords. And home-ownership among miners is 
miners in modern mines. steadily increasing. 





It’s fun finding out about coal! Many new things have been 
happening to coal lately. To bring you and your pupils accu- 
rate information about our greatest natural resource, we've 
prepared a gay little quiz booklet, Old King Coal Calls a New 
Tune! Your classes will love it! Just fill out and mail the cou- 
pon and we'll send you as many free copies as you need. 





Bituminous Coa! Institute, Educ. Dept. | 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me _______ free copies of 
Otp Kinc Coat Cats A New Tune! 


BITUMINOUS a3 COAL 


| 
| 

| 

l 

| 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
| 

| 

| 

| 

l 











Name 
A Department of Nationat Coat AssociaTION Sia 
ee 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
City Zone State nee 


Name of School sii 





| 
BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


IF YOU need help in pupil guidance, or in teaching 
arithmetic, art, “5 music, reading, science, or 
i 


social studies; or 


you wish to know how to use 


visual aids (see page 32), address questions to our 





counselor in that field, in care of Tre INsTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will 
appear in the appropriate column, or will be sent you 
by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Science 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Specialist in Elementary Science, 
U.S, Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 








Art 


JESSIE TODD 

Instructor in Art, 

Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 





Reading 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Bementery Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 





Guidance 


PAUL L. HILL 


Psychologist, Department 
of Educational Counsel, 


Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 








Will to introduce sci- 
ence Vetteliles that wt be comprehen- 


sible to kindergarten ? 


There are many things which v 
young children can experience whi 
can justly be termed science experi- 
ences, although they are not always 
labeled as such. An aquarium with 
fish, snails, turtles, tadpoles, and other 
animals in it is a common science ex- 
perience in kindergarten and a delight 
to many young children. They are 
interested in how the animals move 
and get food, in how the water evap- 
orates, and in how the aquarium can 
be emptied with a siphon. 

Young children bring to school col- 
ored stones, leaves, wild flowers, and 
so on. A discussion of these mate- 
rials interests them. They may care 
for a pet animal, and observe its hab- 
its. They may use a reading glass to 
look at a caterpillar, or have experi- 
ences with a prism to see the colors. 
All of these and many more are sci- 
ence experiences that are a part of 
the general activity program in kin- 
dergarten. 


° 


How can I find time to teach science 
and have science activities in my al- 
ready overcrowded program? 


Many of the activities carried on 
in science teaching are more or less 
general for elementary school, that 
is, reading, observing, discussing, ex- 
perimenting, and making field trips. 
If your program is a rigid one, per- 
haps some science can be taken up 
during a general discussion period, 
or science subject matter may be ma- 
terial of interest for your language- 
arts period. Some of your science 
problems may be solved by reading. 
If so, the reading time may justifiably 
be used. These are some of the ways 
that science may be fitted into the 
general program. For real accom- 
plishment in science, however, addi- 
tional periods for science as such, or 
for science and social studies com- 


bined, need to be allocated. 

S 
Is @ microscope a necessary item of 
equipment in the science activities of 
the elementary school? 

A microscope is desirable but it is 
not essential. Money spent on cheap 
microscopes is apt to be poorly in- 
vested since they are often unsatisfac- 
tory. Hand lenses are satisfactory 
for elementary-school use. 
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Please suggest simple decorations for 
patriotic dinner tab. the rs 
red, white, and blue. ene 
Have the children model three 
rather heavy candlesticks out of 
clay. While these are drying, have 
the children draw designs for them, 
using red, white, and blue only. (Per- 
haps one candlestick can be red, one 
white, and one blue.) Designs may be 
made in different ways. The lower 
part of the candlestick may be red, 
the center white, and the top blue. 
One child may wish to put a border 
of little white stars at the base of the 
candlestick. Another may wish to 
put some red and white stripes on a 
blue background. Children will show 
much originality when they use stars 
and stripes in a variety of designs. 


5 
Should I let a child struggle to paint a 


flag in his own way or show him the 
correct way to go about it? 


Many children will never learn to 
make a correct flag unless the teacher 
shows them how. After they have 


learned to draw a flag, they can make 
many original pictures which include 


gs. 

Try using the following procedure: 
Draw the shape of the field. Oppo- 
site the top of the field draw one red 
stripe. Draw another red stripe op- 
posite the bottom of the field and 
another at the bottom of the flag. 
Between each two red stripes draw 
two more. You now have seven red 
stripes. There are six white stripes 
between the red ones. 


° 


I once saw some shiny crayon pictures. 
How did the children make the pictures 
so brilliant? 


They pressed hard on the crayons. 
Then they rubbed the color surfaces 
with pieces of cloth. This will make 
crayon pictures look like enamel. 


Some of my third-graders are so talented 
in art that the other children are dis- 
couraged. What can I do? 


During the art period let another 
teacher take the talented ones with 
the talented children in her grade. 
Let another teacher (or yourself) 
take the less talented ones and give 
these children’ more definite teaching. 
It is mecessary to get the talented 
children out of the room for a while, 
so they cannot dominate the group. 
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The oral ing 0; ri ils 
yh reading -, pinay pee 
How can I improve the situation? 

Be sure that the material to be read 
is really interesting to the child and 
sufficiently easy in vocabulary and in 
sentence construction so that with 
preparation he can read it effectively 
to the group. 

Motivate the oral reading by lettin 
a child read to a small group which 
has similar reading ability. Give the 
child an opportunity to read to the 
teacher something he enjoys. Have 
choral reading. Have children read 
radio scripts or plays. Let them read 
to other classes. 

Work for_good oral expression in 
all classes. This includes pronunci- 
ation, use of voice, appropriate face 
and body interpretation, and a gen- 
uine feeling of interest and responsi- 
bility to the audience. 

& 
Please explain what the terms “develop- 
mental reading” and “functional read- 
ing” mean. 

The term “developmental reading” 
is applied to the activities which are 
designed to improve or develop such 
skills as the ability to find answers 
to specific questions, to follow direc- 
tidns, to attack new words, to read 
orally, and.to grasp meanings. 

“Functional reading” applies to 
ability to locate materials through 
the use of the index, table of con- 
tents, and library card files. It also 
applies to organizing and summa- 
rizing outline material. This is some- 
times called “work-type reading.” 

A third term—*“recreational read- 
ing”—is commonly used. It applies 
to reading done for pleasure. 


e 
Where may I secure some helps on tech- 
niques for studying the reading difficul- 
ties of individual pupils? 

A recent book, Handbook for Re- 
medial Reading, by William Kott- 
meyer (Webster Pub. Co., St. Louis 
3, Mo.), gives excellent help. 

Other books are: 

Manual for Remedial Reading— 
2nd Edition, by E. W. Dolch (Gar- 
rard Press, Champaign, Ill.). 

Teaching Reading to Slow-Learning 
Children, by S. A. Kirk (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston 7, Mass.). 

How to Increase Reading Ability, 
by A. J. Harris (Longmans, Green & 
Co., Inc.,. New York 3). 


I have a stutterer in my room. Is it 
better to help him with difficult words, 
or let him struggle? 


Speech correctionists are likely to 
recommend that a child be allowed 
to find his own words without any 
prompting. This often involves a 
painful wait for the listener, but if 
it can be managed without a show of 
irritation or impatience, it is better 
for the child than to prompt him 
with the word you know he is strug- 
gling to pronounce. Helping him 
with a word may solve a situation 
temporarily, but in the long run the 
child comes to depend upon such 
prompting and his speech readjust- 
ment is delayed rather than helped. 


* 


A boy in my third grade has taken to 
striking at others on slight provocation. 
What causes this behavior? 


While somewhat more disturbing 
to the classroom routine, the child 
who is striking out and attacking his 
environment is much more hopeful to 
work with than the child who is 
withdrawn, timid, and shy. The 
fact that the child has just recently 
been striking back suggests that he is 
in the process of change from a timid 
child to one who will have confidence 
to attack the problems that are pre- 
sented to him. In the process of 
making this transition, there will be 
much random activity which may 
not be socially desirable but which 
probably is inevitable in any learning 
situation. 


> 


“Why should I go home from parties ear- 
ly? No one else has to.” Parents of 
my sixth-graders ask how to answer this. 


Children are past masters at work- 
ing one authority against another, 
whether it be their parents against 
their friends’ parents, their parents 
against the teacher, or one teacher 
against another. As teachers have 
found out, the only solution is to ar- 
rive at standards generally agreed 
upon and then try to have all con- 
cerned abide by them. You might 
suggest to the parents that they dis- 
cuss, and, if possible, come to some 
agreement as to what constitutes 
“reasonable” hours and then all ex- 
pect the same compliance from their 
children. Something of this sort in 
the nature of a “Parents Protective 
Association” serves many other useful 


purposes as. well. 
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Drying of foods is nature’s 
method of food preserva- 
tion. 

It is likely that primitive 
man, in preparation for 
winter, dried fruits and fish 
in the sun and held thin 
strips of meat over the dry- 
ing smoke of his fire. 


2. 


The early Indians hung 
sides of meat in the sun on 
willow frames and then 
stripped off the shrunken 
flesh. 





a. 


Although smoking is no 
longer an important pre- 
serving method, wood 
smoke makes meats more 
savory. 

Only a mild smoking is 
given most smoked meats 
today, and they are then 
kept in cold storage. 








5. 


But, in 1810, a most im- 
portant discovery about 
preservation was made. 


So many members of 
Napoleon’s warring armies 
died of hunger that the 
Emperor offered 12,000 
francs for a method of pre- 
serving, so that food might 
be carried into battle. 











6. 


Winning the reward, 
Nicolas Appert, a candy- 
maker, made discoveries 
which laid the foundation 
for the entire canning in- 


dustry. 


This stripped meat, dried ‘ . 
over hot coals, made _ He found that if an air- 
“pemmican,” the most im- tight container was boiled 
portant preserved food on the correct length of time, 
the Indian diet. the food inside wouid keep. 
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7. 


Canning has made tremen- 
dous advances since the 
days of Appert. 


| 3, 
Smokehouses are still to 
be found in back of old- 























time farmhouses. | ff — Today, many kinds of 
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hanging them near the ? Thy panniaunt es wean 

om * ake SIN a American Can Company 

roof. was a - sit ae pins is the worid’s largest mak- 

1 the stone pit on the floor <4iny Gi Al er of metal and fibre con- 
below. SY tainers. 
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| AMERICAN CAN COMPANY on have ith es tet heal stiietntmente have een 


of such wide interest and value to you that American Can 
| 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. ¥. Company has acceded to many requests to republish the 


CANNED FOODS ARE GRAND FOODS 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


“SCIENCE SPINS A YARN“ 


ERE’S an ‘effective, modern teaching tool to introduce young 
students to the mady of clothing — and one of our basic cloth- 
ing materials, RAY 


This new film presen i in an entertaining and dramatic manner — 
a stimulating picture’@f the development of a product and an indus- 
try. It teaches. as an. important lesson in rayon and clothing — in set- 
tin language's and situations that are familiar to young students, 
Pm vs herefore easy for them to understand. 


The leading charageers: ie. Dacientise and his two young children, 
ed to answer questions these chil- 
water ask abteut tayon. The ages a modern-day research 

labora ywand the histori showing early experiments 
with rayon — will all be fascinating abd i instructive for your students. 


“Science Spins A Yarn” is planng fi i into general science, social 
studies, and clothing studies. It i§ eeeAcellent Entertainment plus 
Educational film for general asserfblies, All grades in youliis 

will enjoy this film — and draw important information‘ 





2% reels 
25 minutes 


\ — an , j : 
Y x a ee, § 
XQ f<3 eo 
3 r .. 
16 mm. N anh 


technicolor and sound — 








TO ORDER, USE THIS COUPON 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free print of the film, “Science Spins 
A Yarn.” I agree to pay mailing charges to and from the distribution 
center nearest my school. 

Date desired: 


America’s largest producer of rayon 
Box 864, G.P.O. New York 1, N. Y. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 








Soctal Studies 


MYRTLE BRANDON WILSON 


Assistant Professor of Education, 
Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, North Carolina 








Arithmetic 


FOSTER E, GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 








In a social-studies class, would you teach 
children how to live together in the 
home? 


In many publications, much of the 
work in first grade centers around the 
topic “The Home.” In teaching such 
a unit, one of the main objectives in 
the mind of the teacher is to help the 
child become a more worthy member 
of his group. 


° 


Does the fact that news in My Weekly 
Reader is often printed days after it ap- 
pears in newspapers make it worthless? 


I do not think so. I doubt wheth- 
er the majority of children who read 
My Weekly Reader have read the news 
anywhere else. Perhaps they have 
heard other persons speak of it or 
have even heard it reported over the 
radio. This would be no disadvan- 
tage but would serve as motivation 
for them to read it for themselves. 


* 
Units of work prepared by other teach- 


ers seem never to suit my teaching sit- 


uation. What is the trouble? 


Units which are records of work 
done by one teacher and her pupils 
in a particular locality, under one set 
of circumstances, cannot be expected 
to fit another’s teaching situation ex- 
actly. The type of units consisting 
of plans and proposed activities that 
have never been carried out cannot be 
used exactly as written either. Both 
types offer valuable suggestions, but 
they are intended to be used as a gen- 
eral guide and not to be followed in 
all respects. 


+ 


I should like to know how much research 
work fourth-grade children ought to be 
able to do. 


The grade level does not necessarily 
determine how much research work 
pupils should, or can, do. Children 
should do research work when there is 
a problem at hand that can be solved 
in this way, and when they are ready 
for it. This means when they have 
sufficiently mastered the skill of read- 
ing to be able to do this type of work, 
and when they have learned to turn 
to books to find answers to their ques- 
tions. It will readily be seen that 
every member of a certain grade will 
not be ready to do research work at 
the same time. This is a type of 
assignment that seems to me to be 
more suitable for individuals than for 
groups. Often, however, individuals 
can share their findings with their 


group. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, 


How do you evaluate the method of 
aaaee arithmetic using only the text. 


I assume that you refer to the pro- 
cedure in which the teacher follows 
the textbook without providing her 
pupils with any experiences beyond 
those given in the book. I am dis- 
tinctly opposed to such a method of 
teaching arithmetic. 

I firmly believe in supplying each 
pupil with a textbook in arithmetic, 
because the text provides an orderly 
sequence of topics. I also want the 
pupil to have other experiences with 
numbers besides those given in the 
text. Most of the number work in a 
textbook is abstract. The teacher 
should provide manipulative material 
which will help the pupil to under- 
stand the context. The experience 
of finding the cost of a real picnic 
lunch is much more instructive than 
finding the cost of an imagined lunch 
for a group described in the textbook. 
The text is basic, but it should be 
supplemented by experiences which 
will vitalize the work and lead to in- 
sight into number. 


a 


Do you think I should insist upon hav- 
ing all of my pupils solve a problem in 
arithmetic in the same way? 

You certainly should not insist up- 
on identical solutions to problems, 
but instead you should encourage 
your pupils to offer many different 
solutions. If a person thoroughly 
understands a problem and its setting, 
and can think intelligently in num- 
ber, he usually is able to offer many 
different solutions to a problem. 
The number of different solutions 
which a pupil gives to a problem is a 
good index of his development of in- 
sight into number. 

Consider the following problem: 
At 45 miles per hour, how long will 
it take to travel 30 miles? One solu- 
tion might consist in finding the time 
it would take to travel one mile and 
then multiplying 30 by this amount. 
Another solution might be to com- 
pare 30 with 45 and find the time to 
be two-thirds of an hour. Another 
solution might be to find the time to 
travel 30 miles at a rate of 60 miles 
an hour. Since 45 is only 34 of 60, 
the time at the slower rate will be 
44’s of the time at the faster rate. 
Other solutions are possible. 

If a class is able to give only ‘one 
solution to the above problem, I fear 
it indicates that the group does not 
have much understanding of the 


work which it is doing. 


REFER TO 


THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 58. 
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THE CRAVE for CANOY’ 


so otten is a call tor energy 























PLAYING MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS, 
this 124-pound woman 
burns up energy at the rate 

of 101 calories per hour. 





Even so slight a change in physical activity as switch- 
ing from Mendelssohn to Liszt on the piano increases 
the body’s energy expenditure by more than one-half. 


Far greater swings in energy requirements occur 
continually throughout a normal day's activity. And 
when the call for energy replenishment comes, 
candy answers it pleasantly and effectively. The read- 
ily digestible and quickly assimilable sugars of candy 
are among the best means of re- 
stocking depleted stores of fuel. 


CANDY IS 
They offer an always welcome ad- 


DELICIOUS 




















PLAYING LISZT’S TARANTELLA, 
the same woman expends 
energy at the rate of 168 
calories an hour. 


© 1948, wa 
dition to a well-balanced and otherwise adequate diet. 


In addition, the many candies that are made up in 
part of milk, butter, eggs, fruits, nuts and peanuts 
also contribute, to the extent these foods are con- 
tained, biologically adequate protein, fats rich in the 
unsaturated fatty acids, calcium, phosphorus, and 
iron, as well as niacin, thiamine, and riboflavin. 


FREE FOR TEACHERS—three big, full-color wall charts: (1) Energy 
Foods, (2) Ingredients of Candy, (3) Candy Eating Chart; also 
graphic folder, 814 x 11 inches (for students’ notebooks), repro- 
ducing big charts listed above. Use coupon on page 64; 


fabs COUNCIL ON CANDY of the NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS” ASSOCIATION 





HEADQUARTERS: ONE NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
. an organization devoted to the dissemination of authoritative information about candy. 
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"are Materials for You 
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HOW TO 


aids satel 
gud. = heyy and mail 
Dansville, N.Y. 


: 


envelope 


that you wish 
why 4 
(For other coupons, see pages 64, 66 and 82). 





BF a States a 


FREE nutrition booklet, “The Inside Story 
of a Kernel of Oats,” for classroom and 
home use. This is the story of oatmeal 
from field to package, complete with 
charts showing nutritional values of oat- 
meal, i have pupils. 





see 


St. or R.0. 


P.0. & 
Zone.___. 


2-48 IN 51 


LP NICK & BIT-O-HONEY 
01 Locust St., St. Louis 3, Mo 


FREE Please send me _.... free 


“World of Tomorrow Bookmarks.”  Gaily 
printed on heavy stock, they illustrate the 


topics: “Nature’s Wonders,” “Man-made 
Marvels,” and “Science and Invention.” 
Order at least 3 for each student. (Offer 
limited to U.S.) 

ee ee 

St. or R.D. pall aie 

P.O. & 

Zone. santgiy Gee 

2-48 IN 120 
me MR more GD meme este ee ee 

UNION PACIFIC pe PANY 

1416 Dodge St., Omaha eae 
FREE Please send me your com- 
plete descriptive album, “The Presidents 
of the United States,” with set of full- 
color poster stamps of the presidents. 
Number of pupils sithenSnteiaileantapii 

Neme___ Guan lienininsigeiaainds 

St. or R.D. emi sini 

P.0. & 

Zone___. a, Ol 

2-48 IN 72 
AR a RN Ne 
UNITED WORLD 


445 P. Fe ln Heels, va. v. 

FREE risen: sand me internation 
concerning the following films () Recrea- 
tional, C) Educational, () Religious. We 
use () 16mm. Sound, () Silent, () 8mm. 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 


booklet “Color "Gafts tor Everyone.” 
ff ff ae 
Teacher of eee inl 
EE a Snes See 
St. or R,D.. 


| #06 


Zone 


1 ¢-2 





WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1808 Washington Ave, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


FREE 


Please send me your 1948 
Webster Workbook Catalog listing more 
than 110 titles in the fields of reading, 
arithmetic, English, geography, social stud- 
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ee ee ena atet 
St. or R.D Ciininemntanheigie ailadiditiiaass 
P.O. & 
Zone... ———— 
2-48 IN 39 
AP ee eed 
| GENERAL aee.hs Dept. of Public Services 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. i 
i 
FREE Please send me the follow- j 
ing: Information about the Diet Survey; f 
Free subscription to News Exchange (news : 
sheet of Nutrition Education information) i 
1 
me i 
St. or RD. sae preanpecendiieedinatin 
P.O. & i 
OE )—=— 
2-48IN14 J 


UNIV. OF MINNESOTA, Dir. Summer Session 
852 Administration Bidg., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


FREE Please send me complete 


bulletin on the Summer Session at the Uni- 
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120 Ba Salle St, Chicago 3. Mk 


SPECIAL OFFER send me 
teaching its at ase 





NEW YORK C 
466 Lexington Ave., 


Room 13348 
York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me a copy: of 
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ual. (Kits available for teachers rd in i 
certain states. See ad. on Page for 
complete in tion.) | coach -travel. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 








Language 


ELLEN M. CASE 


Teacher of English, 
Steuben Junior High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








nN ae 
Musi 
‘LAURA BRYANT 
Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 








is — like some yg tee 
uirements for English in 


The following are sources of some 
rather general helps 
The Forty- Third Yearbook of the 


-National Society for the Study of 


Education, Part Il, distributed by 
the Department of Education of the 
University of Chicago, contains a 
wealth of excellent material from 
many specialists in English. 

There is a helpful chart entitled 
Growth in Language Arts, which 
gives cognizance to child growth and 
development. It may be obtained 
from the Board of Education of the 
City of New York, Bureau of Refer- 
ence, Research, and Statistics, 110 
Livingston St., Brooklyn 2, N.Y. 
The price is $.50. 


e 


Please suggest a unit on citizenship 
training that would tie language work 
with my daily fourth-grade program. 


A very important phase of school 
life is learning to feel friendly 
toward people of all races, creeds, 
nationalities, and social classes. A 
unit which would help promote this 
feeling would emphasize citizenship 
of the highest order. 

The Junior Red Cross offers a 
multitude of possible approaches to 
your problem. The correspondence 
phase is a fine avenue to functional 
language activity: business letters are 
necessary in writing for information; 
and friendly letters, written in ex- 
o—* with other Junior Red Cross 

= excellent experiences 
ls and boys. The sharing 
and stamps could be an 
pain part of such a study. 
Art work should have a part in 


- this program. It might take the 


form of favors or other useful arti- 
cles for veterans in hospitals. Craft 
work is fun when made for a pur- 
pose. Fourth grade is a fine time to 
learn to knit, and afghans are good to 
start on because each child can make 
a square and definitely feel that he 
is an important part of the finished 
product. 

Nutrition is part of the health 
curriculum, so this could encourage 
better eating habits in a study of 
sample diets. Studying diets of oth- 
er countries would be interesting. 

Customs and folklore are excellent 
for oral and. written conversation 
topics, while the whole unit lends 
itself to creative endeavor. In fact, 
the entire field of internationalism 
contains live language-arts material. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 58. 


- tells “what’s in a measure.” 


Please — —_ Lye yoy tha 
my pu in ‘our grades 
should learn. 


The first and the last stanzas of 
“America” should be taught in musi¢ 
class. By concentrating on these two 
stanzas, many little errors that the 
children make in pronouncing the 
words can be corrected. If the chil- 
dren comprehend what the words 
mean, they’ will be less likely to mis- 
pronounce them. They won’t sing, 
“Land where the Pilgrims cried,” for 
example. 

The. history involved in the first 
stanza of “The. Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” should be taught so the children 
will understand fully what they are 
singing. To sing correctly the words 
and music of the first stanza.of our 
national anthem is all that should be 
required of middle-graders. 

“Yankee Doodle,” “America the 
Beautiful” (one stanza), and “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” (one stanza) 
are patriotic songs that children can 
learn easily and will enjoy. 


4 


My rural-school pupils have had no traim 
ing in music. How can I effectively 
pe the time allotted for music? 


Teach your class many songs that 
they can sing easily. If you can’t 
sing, get a friend to help, or obtain 
some records of simple songs that 

“everyone should know.” Let the 
children learn from the records and 
sing along with them. Hall & 
McCreary Co., Chicago 5, publishes 
various books containing good easy 
songs suitable for rural schools. Pa- 
triotic songs, folk songs, and some 
popular songs can be learned without 
difficulty and will hold the children’s 


interest: Encourage your pupils to 
sing for pure enjoyment. 

sf , 
How shall I account fer the signatures 
that appear at the beginning of each line 
of music? 

The word signature is difficult, and 
probably should not be used with 
children. - The. word sign is familiar 
to them. In accounting for . these 
signs, name them first. Then explain 
that there are always three signs at 
the beginning of a piece of music: 
the clef sign, the key sign, and the 
measure sign 

The G elef, the one that children 
in the grades use, curls around g, the 
second line of the.staff. The key 
sign tells on which line of the staff 
do is to be found. The measuré sign 
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Alsae among the colonies in America, 

New Mexico faced south where all her 
home ties lay. With hostility she regarded the 
eastern frontier where American expansion, in 
the guise of explorers and army men like 
Zebulon Pike were pressing forward, threaten- 
ing her empire. The army could be kepr out 
by force, but not the intrepid: trapper, that 
earliest explorer, who, seeking the fortune to 
be had in furs, followed rivers and mountain 
gaps, and learned the lay of the land. Among 
the most gallant of these was the scout, Kit Car- 
son, who trapped all over the far west, fought 
and befriended the Indians, led expeditions of 
Fremont to the coast, and lived in harmony at 
Taos with the Spanish-Mexican-Indians.. 


7 In perhaps no other part of the country 
have so many, or such varied arts and folk- 


ways lived on to influence the present day. Col- 
loquial Americanese has been enriched by in- 
numerable words and phrases from reservation, 
cofral, and rodeo. The Spanish-colonial adapta- 
tion of native dwellings, in the adobe mission 
and ranch house, is not only the sole architec- 
tural form in this land to descend from aborig- 
inal sources, but it is beautiful, functional, and” 
singularly suited to the climate and contour of 
the country also. From this region come the 
lonely songs of the cowboy, the tribal chants of 
the Indians, the religious folk songs called alla- 
bados, derived from ancient Gregorian chants, 
the eerie wail of the Penitente’s flute. 
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Ac firsc ine were the Indians. Here, 

where living challenged development, the 
Pueblos achieved the highest cultural pattern 
of any North American tribe. Settling near 
choice valleys they worked out a simple irri- 
gation system, cultivated crops, domesticated 
animals, wove cotton cloth, and made the finest 
pottery in the land. Their pueblos were a 
unique architectural development — half for- 
tress, half apartment. These terraced, com- 
munal dwellings of three or four stories, had 
hundreds of rooms and pull-up ladders for 
entrance. With the well-being that comes from 
security these: people developed an interesting 
social structure, an intricate religion, jewelry, 
pictographic writing, music and dancing. 


When Mexico won +" freedom from 

Spain the new republic was ready to do 
business with the outside world. Then. the 
prairie was broken to the wagon wheel, and 
the Santa Fe Trail, one of our great historic 
highways, soon linked St. Louis with Mexico 
City. Over the grassland, across burning deserts, 
along the course of rivers there flowed a 
ceaseless traffic—pack horse trains and mile- 
long caravans of ox-drawn Conestoga wagons 
manned by bullwhackers. In Santa Fe the traders 
exchanged coveted American dry goods and 
hardware for needed gold and silver specie, 
furs and hides, and horses and mules. 


The Indians dance in fabulous costumes 

and masks, with intricate rhythms, to. in- 
voke rain or a good harvest. On the reservation 
the ancient crafts are kept alive in superb pot- 
tery, subtle fabrics, exquisite silver and tur- 
quoise jewelry. In the Spanish mission schools 
a unique art strain was developed—part medi- 
eval, part primitive-native. From this influence 
came the passion plays of the flagellants, the 
saint day fiestas, the painted wooden santos, 
bultos, and retablos, the paper flowers, embroi- 
dery, and cut work in tin. American literature 
has been colored by folk stories and regional 
writing from all three cultural groups. 
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Here, in ‘the fastness of their ~ahtied life, 
the Indians were startled one day by the 


ta appearance of three shipwrecked Span- 
eel 


nd a Moorish slave. When the survivors 
finally made their way to Mexico, after being 
slaves and medicine men to the tribes, their 
tales of the Southwest fired the colonizing zeal 
and gold-greed of the Conquistadors. The negro 
slave, Estevan, and a Franciscan friar, Fray 
Marcos, were sent back to claim the land for 
Spain. Then came Coronado, and Onates, and 
the indomitable mission fathers. Despite Indian 
uprisings and poor living prospects the settlers 
stayed on, and missionary behets built churches 


_and schools, and began implanting the culture 


of medieval Spain on their Indian converts. 


After the Mexican War the Anglo-Ameri- 

can frontiersman came in to develop huge 
ranches on the public domain. This was the 
time of vast herds, of cowboys, rustlers, outlaws 
like Billy the Kid, of Geronimo, and the great 
cattle drives to market over the Shawnee and 
Chisholm Trails. 1878 brought the railroads, the 
range was fenced, and the sheep owners fought 
the cattle men for its use. When this boom was 
over there came farming, irrigation projects, 
and statehood; then the land began to settle 
down. But something of the frontier has always 
remained, and the sturdy folk who wrest a livin 
from this soil today still have the salty tine 
and the indomitable quality of their forebears. 


g Probably few Bee. + so well reveal the 


nature of a stheir eating. Colorful, 
satisfying, and y individtiiiig. the table set 
by New econ amilies. Chili, Yfrijoles, ta- 
males, Hominy, chocolate, tortillas, ‘womaoes, 
enchiladas—all simple, hearty food, buc st rbly 
by herbs, spices; parience, andi dis- 
ro pala But thé “7 gy: ot Wing 
things too many hands an tours of labér. So 
it wag a!baon when @ favoricé mational dish like 
chili@on Gar: uld-be packed in cans. Heinz 
ChilitCofGarnesmade o “western style beans 
done ep i in: native sauce’ has the wealth of 
stout eating for which this cookery ds famed. 
Our natiOtal cuisine is not one s@hdardized 
eating patte: is as varied aggfie people who 
compose Daseel mlédtning something of 
these foods all of us have a better appreciation 
of the kinds of folk America is made of. 
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Helpful Teaching Materials for You 

















HOW TO 
ORDER 


Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
quired information, and mail them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. 


(For other coupons, see pages 62, 66, and 82.) 

















H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Dept. IN-v 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


FREE Please one = a 


reprints, for classroom use, of “How The 

American Dream Gained. Color,” the con- 

a of New Mexico to American Cul- 
re. 


School 





SS ov tp... 


P.O. & 


Pr 


2-48 IN 3 
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i WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY, Dept. 1-88 
J Chicago Heights, Illinois 


FREE 


&-page, illustrated teaching aid 
Use the Chalkboard.” 

Position: () Teacher; () Supervisor; []) Ad- 
ministrator 


22 8 SS ee ee eee eee ees eee 





Please send me your new, 
“How to 


a — 


P.O. & 
aeons... ————_—___—_ 


2-48 IN 211 
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SOCIETY FOR VISUAL SBNCATION, INC. i COUNCIL ON CANDY, National Confectioners’ 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, i Assn., 1 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
FREE Please send me, without i FREE , ier, cant me pao en 
cost or obligation: [] Full information on conte ~color edi charts 
the new S.V.E. correlated textbook-film- ! Cay Pottatact wy 
strip program (see advertisement on Page I copies aphic folders, re- 
goodusia ng i in Bie by Ns (to fit’ stu 
4); C) Mustrated S.V.E. projector catalog. | dents’ no r* . the large ate listed 
See advertisement on Page 78. 1 
I 
gui cclesibarteectisnipnniinitimcictniiehdieneissssdiicnintien 1 Name iil = 
t. or t. or R.D; a eee 
$s R.D Ss 
P.O. & P.O. & 
Zone  —_—= i ES — 
2-481n 197 fl 2-48 IN8 
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NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL, Devi IN248 
111 North Canal St., Chicago 6 il. 


FREE 


Please send me sample 
copy of “Ice Cream a Product of Town 
and Country” and supplement. 





Name 





St. or R.D. : iia 
P.O. & 


Zone 





State___ _ 
2-48 IN 13 


| THE READER'S DIGEST, ay Dept. 
353 Fourth Ave., New York 1 
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I Please send me a Free 
I folder giving full information (including 
| table of contents) on the new, illustrated 
| Reader's Digest READING WORKBOOK, for 
[| use in Sixth Grade. 

I 

i Name 

I 

i St. or R.D. 

| P.O. & 

\ Zone ete... 


2-48 IN 210 
































ON KELLOGG bag te el Home Economics Dept. 
1401 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. I Battie Creek, Michigan l 
1 
| FREE Please send me a free copy | "FREE Please send me...:.. | 
i of your booklet “How To Make Costumes. i copies of your Day to Day Health Record 1 
j ‘ with which students may keep a chart of 
i Name of School os diet and cleanliness progress. i 
| 
Teacher of 1 Name | 
Ne eee School ak ati . 
I 
J St. or RD. School Address 
1 po. P.0. & 
i Zone. State ! Zone. State. 1 
, 2-48in54 fl 2-481N125 | 
ee ee cence eee ee a= 
I SUGAR RESEARCH FOUNDATION, INC. I DeVRY CORPORATION, Dept. 1-E2 1 
Box 137, New York, N.Y. H 1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. ' 
] FREE Please send me “Energy from | FREE Please mail free catalogue of J 
i a Crystal,” a 35mm., 50 frame strip film in | the Dovey Banton on ae on | 
| color, for natural science ber showing i of nearest DeVry Schoo! ap a Scbe j 
| the dependence of life on ‘Ss energy, \ Position } 
the formation of food, the growth of 
1. plants, and the cycle of natural life. 1 School I 
i | I 
] Name ; I 
i I | 
j oa ee BR k ns r St. or R.D. i 
P.O. & 
ae ———— Oe 4 State. A 
2-481N207 | 2-481n99 ff 
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Teaching Language Arts in 
Second Grade 
(Continued from page 17) 


Usually at this stage a child de- 
sires to add green to his tree story or 
red to his apple story. I suggest that 
everyone add a color to make his 
story more interesting. “Why not 
use big. and little?” (talked hook i in 
number concepts) someone suggests. 
And so gradually the stories lose their 
similarity. 

Soon the pupils begin to vary the 
order of the sentences instead of fol- 
lowing the order on the permanent 
chart. I have been waiting for this, 
and am as delighted as the child when 
the story is read. 

I see a white rabbit. 

It is big. 

Do you like the big white rabbit? 

This is my rabbit. 

Run to the rabbit. 


The day arrives when a child says, 
“I don’t want a card today. I have 
a new word I saw on a (cereal box, 
billboard, magazine).” 

This encourages the others to 
bring in new words so that they do 
not have to use the same “old” cards. 
New ideas for stories spring also 
from the reading and discussions car- 
ried on in the social-studies class, 
where pupils are learning about the 
farm. Many farm words are pre- 
sented in spelling, and for a while 
they write farm stories, 

I live on a farm. 

I have cows and horses on my farm. 

I have two big pigs. 

I have chickens, too, 

I like my farm. 


When checking these stories, I 
realize that a little talk on the use of 
to, too, and two is in order. From 
time to time during the year we dis- 
cuss the differences, and praise some- 
one who uses the words correctly. 

In due time we add an exclamation 
point and an apostrophe. I can then 
say, “Now that we know what an 
apostrophe is, let’s use at least one in 
our stories today.” 

So we progress, rarely now re- 
ferring to the permanent chart, add- 
ing new words—misspelling them 
but experimenting freely. I make no 
comment about misspelled words that 
might be needed only occasionally. 
When somedne puts me in a story as 
Mis Trar, or writes about her pet 
cokr spanyl, I say nothing about the 
incorrect spelling. However, I do 
correct common errors. For example, 
I may say, “Yesterday I noticed that 
many of you used the word said, but 
you didn’t spell it correctly, I'll 
write said on the blackboard, aod I'd 
like everyone to use it in his story to- 
day. ” 

A follow-up on the “said” lesson 
leads to a talk on quotation marks. 
“Let’s look for quotation marks in 
our readers,” I suggest. Some pupils 
are sure to use them in stories later. 

During the daily conversation pe- 
riod, one or two children make the 
grammatical error,.“““Me and Tom” 
did this or that. That day everyone 


is asked to put at | least one sentence 
in his story using “(a name) and 1” 
This lesson and others on “I saw,” 
“I did,” “He went,” and so on, are 
repeated often enough in written 
stories so that the children’s oral 
English noticeably improves. 





Stories about our community unjt 
give the children a chance to ug 
words they have learned in. social 
studies during the second semester, 

I like a street light. 
A street light gives us light. 
- Do you-want to see a street light? 

There is one in front of my house. 

Holidays afd special occasions also 
motivate the stories. 

We are going to have Open House to 
night. 

Our fathers and mothers are coming to 
see our community. 


It will be fun. 


At this stage very few commonly 
used words are misspelled, and no 
one hesitates. The children seem to 
have more ideas than they have time 
for writing, and everyone looks for- 
ward to the daily blackboard period, 

After a year of this type of work 
my .second-grade pupils have been in- 
troduced to a great many things that 
won't loom up as large obstacles 
when they are confronted with them 
in the grades to follow. 


Most Children Can Learn 
to Read 


(Continued from page 17) 


begging for turns to read; at last 
they had discovered something which 
they. could read and read well. 

After the reading period, which 
was frequently high-lighted by the 
telling of personal experiences re- 
lated to the story, the children re- 
ceived workbook assignments. These 
assignments contained the new words 
that they had learned that day as 
well as review words. The next day 
the completed workbook assignment 
was discussed and checked. 

While the reading program was 
progressing from a preprimer level, 
parent-teacher-child conferences were 
also progressing. Through these con- 
ferences, we found that some chil- 
dren needed glasses. One child needed 
the daily hot lunch provided free by 
the school, another child needed more 
rest, and still another needed help 
in gaining friends. The teacher be- 
lieved that each child came to feel 
more secure because he knew that 
both his parent and his teacher were 
working with him. The conferences 
continued throughout the year. 

As soon as the preprimer sight vo- 
cabulary had been taught, the in- 
dividualized reading program was 
started. This did not replace, but, 
rather, complemented, the group read- 
ing. From the room library, each 
child selected the book which most 
appealed to him. Upon completing 
the book, he gave a report to the 


_ teacher by reading parts of it, an- 


swering appropriate questions, or sum- 
marizing content. 

The individualized reading program 
provided opportunities for reading 
along the lines of individual interests, 
and thus was within the ability of 
the individual child. By the close of 
the year the “nonreading” group had 
successfully progressed from the pre- 
primer stage through the second level 
of second-grade readers. 

Yes, it is the right of every men- 
tally, emotionally, and physi 
healthy American child to learn to 
read—and it can be accomplished 
happily and successfully! 


i. 
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A Picture Lesson on Better Breakfasts: This page will serve as excellent bulletin boatd material in teaching 
health and nutrition lessons—to teach students the advantages of a good breakfast and of Quaker Oats. 





Are You a Good Breakfast Eater? Or a Breakfast Skipper? 
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See What a Difference 
It Makes fo 
Bobby and Benny / 
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“I’m late again,” cries Benny, “besides I don’t want any old breakfast.” 

Benny dilly-dallies over dressing—often skips breakfast. But a big bowl 
of creamy Quaker Oats every morning would help give him the pep and 
mental alertness he needs. 





) “Mmmm! What a good breakfast,” says Bobby, “‘I eat Quaker Oats every 

morning just as football players do.” A bright boy, Bobby! For whole-grain 

oatmeal provides more protein than any other natural cereal. And boys and girls 
need lots of protein to gain strong muscles for games and sports. 











“T don’t know,” murmurs Benny. Bobby quickly gives the answer. To 

be mentally alert and have vitality, you need foods containing Vitamin 
B, regularly. And the best cereal source of ““Spark-Plug” Vitamin B, is 
whole-grain oatmeal. 
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“I’m too tired and hungry to skate,” moans Benny. “‘There’s Bobby ahead 
4 again.” Poor Benny, he misses lots of fun by skipping breakfast. He needs 
Food-Energy to put power behind his muscles so he can compete with other boys. 
And whole-grain oatmeal gives more Food-Energy than any other natural ceréal. 

















“You're a husky boy, Bobby, ’the nurse says, “and what rosy cheeks!” 

Yes, Bobby eats lots of foods that provide iron. Iron helps keep you . 
from getting pale and tired . ; ; builds rich, red blood cells... helps make 
you strong. And of all natural cereals oatmeal is richest in Food-Iron. 





Yes, Quaker Oats is good for you 
—good tasting, too! It helps give 
you sturdy muscles, rosy cheeks, 
energy and sparkling vitality. So 
why not tell Mother you want a 
big bowlful of delicious, creamy 
Quaker Oats every morning. 


Quaker Oats and Mother's 
Oats are the same 


QUAKER 
OATS 


The World's Best-Tasting Breakfast Food 
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Helpful Teaching Materials for Y You 








Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
in 


quired information, and 


mail 
Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. 


one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
(For other coupens, see pages 62, 64 and 82.) 





HANDY - a gy A MUSIC CO. 
2821 


9th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
FREE 


on the two-octave, 


Please send me literature 
easy-to-play Sym- 
phonet, “A Musical Opportunity for Every 
Child.” 


. State . 
2-48 IN 193 


TEACHERS CASUALTY Uaepenwastens 
421 T.C.U. Building, Lincoin 8, 


FREE 


about T.C.U.’s “10-Way Protection” Policy 


} am interested in knowing 


against accident, sickness, and quarantine. 
(No agent will call.) 


Name 





St. or #0... —" 


P.O. & 
Zone ___. 





State___ 
2-48 IN 18 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
1911 “Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Iii. 


FREE 


fog of Plays for Children. 
PRINT information below. 


Please send me a free cata- 


School__._. 





a eee 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. & 
Zone__ State__ 


g ; 2-48 IN 109 


~y) 4 MYERS CO., Educational Dept. 
fth Ave., New ‘York 20, N.Y. 


FREE Send me Ipana’s 5-Way 


ee for Dental Bae all Chart 19” 
+ 26 Cardboard Model of Teeth; New 
eacher’s Folder; Class Hygiene Record; 
Dental Certificates plus New Class Cer- 


—e., 
lass Enroliment__._. . Grade(s) ..___ 


Name -_ 





School Address 
P.O. & 
Zone___ 


2-48 IN 1 


AMER. VISCOSE CORP., Consumer Service Sec. 
Box 864, General Post Office, New York 1, N.Y. 


SPECIAL OFFER Please send me: 
() (TE1-3) Teaching Unit for Gr. 1-3 
— (SEI-3) Reader ing Bk. for students 
C) (TE4-8) Teaching Unit for Gr. 4-8 
— (SE4-8) Cartoon Booklets for students 
( (1-143) Science Unit for Teachers 

~~ ($-143) Science leaflets for students 
() (VK) Kit, “Viscose Process,” 50c 

C) (AK) Kit, “Acetate Process,” 50c 

(] (F-1) Information on technicolor film 


Neme__ 
St. of R.D._. 


°.0. & 
Zone_ 
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LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
2117 Franklin Ave., St. Louis 6, Mo. 


Please send me: () “Health 
20- Teacher's Text- 


Ye th You,” 4- ; 
above Pay -a 4 an igi version 
(Specify quantity desired) 


Name 





| 


St. or R.D 


P.O. G 
ES I ee 





| 


omen en mene ces emer mm em eee | 


= ae . 
2-481N 194 J 


CHAMPION PUBLISHING CO., 
617 North Second St., St. Louis 


SPECIAL OFFER 


t. | 48 
» Mo. 


] 

l 

Send me Work- j 

book No, _._._., as listed in your adver- | 
tisement on Page 10, and Illustrated Cata- 

log of Workbooks and Hectograph Teach- | 

er’s Aids and Supplies. 1 enclose 10c Jf 

(stamps or coin) to cover shipping cost. l 
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P. Box 599, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


FREE 1 am interested in the 


Ivory Inspection Patrol, as described in 
ur advertisement—colored 17” x 22” 
‘all Chart and Individual ———- Pa- 

trol Sheets. Kindly send sufficient 

material for __ udents. 
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BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
815 Southern Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE 


Please send me _..._._ free 


copies of your quiz booklet, “Old King 
Coal Calls a New Tune!” 
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Getting Together 
(Continued from page 35) 
We make butter, cheese, and watches, 
And we live in a chalet. 
Our St. Bernards are famous 
For the rescue work they do. 
Our watches say “Tick, tick, tick, 
tick,” 
And our clocks, “Cuckoo, cuckoo!” 
IRISH GRL— 
I come from Ireland 
Where the shamrocks grow. 
‘Oh, won’t you come to my land 
To see the Shannon flow? 
We'll travel in a jaunting car 
To see Killarney’s lakes. 
We'll sit by an open fire 
To eat our tea and cakes. 
Sure, I spend my time wishing 
That I were very .big, 
For then I might be able 
To dance an Irish jig! 
(Does sliding step to jig tune.) 
ARABIAN BOY— 
I am Abdul of Arabia. 
I live in the desert land. 
My camel and I go riding 
Across the hot white sand. 
I carry a goatskin of water 
To take me there and back. 
My camel carries water, too,, 
In many an inside sac. 
THIRD U.N. DELEGATE— 
Fellow delegates, 
These children have proved to me 
That the more we get together 
The happier we will be. 
(All on stage sing “The More We 
Get Together.”) 


DIRECTIONS FOR DANCES 


Russian Folk Dance— 

Extend arms sideways, right arm 
diagonally upward and left arm diag- 
onally downward. Step to side with 
right foot and step across behind with 
left foot. Continue this three times. 
Then do the same going tq the left. 
Indian War Dance— 

In walking motion, stamp on left 
foot; raise right foot in air, back. 

In walking motion, stamp on right 
foot; raise left foot in air, back. 

Make half turn, going in opposite 
direction, giving war whoop on the 
turn. Repeat first two steps. 

Irish Jig— 

Spring and land lightly on both 
feet, right foot in advance. Step 
right foot to side on ball of foot. 
Step left foot across behind right 
foot. Step right to right side. Step 
left foot across behind right foot. 


COSTUME SUGGESTIONS 


United Nations Delegates wear 
wide crepe-paper ribbons with the 
words “U.N. Delegate.” 

If desired, the children who rep- 
resent European countries may wear 
the folk costumes usually associated 
with these countries. If this is done, 
however, the teacher should point out 
to her pupils that, except for festivals 
and holidays, European children dress 
much as do children in. the United 
States. The purpose of the play will 
be served just as well, however, if all 
the children carry shields bearing the 
names of the countries represented. 
Or a combination of the two costume 
plans may be used. In that case, try 
to have folk costumes for the chil- 
dren who dance and for those whose 
speeches refer to their wearing ap- 
parel, 


poomy Note: “When I Was a 
Lady” on be found in The Golden Book 
of Fa rite Songs, published by Hall & 
McCreary Co., Chicago 5. The steps of 
a complete Russian folk dance are in- 
cluded in Folk Dances and Singing 
Games, by Elizabeth Burchenal, pub- 
lished by G. Schirmer Inc., New York 17, 
An Indian war dance is found -in the 
October 1942 issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. 
Directions for an Irish jig are in the 
Second Folk Dance Book; by C. Ward 
Crampton, published by A. S. Barnes & 
Co., Inc., New York 18. 


I Am Your Flag 


(Continued from page 35) 


Men have died for me. 

I remind you of the blood that: they 
have shed 

That I, and through me, you, might 
have 

The four freedoms. 

I stand for bravery, withstanding all 
temptation, 

I stand for courage to do right when 
wrong comes easiest. 

I am a challenge to all Americans. 

I am the red of your flag. 
WHITE— 

I am the white of your flag. 

I speak of purity. 

T am what you make me. 

Let no stain of shame ever sully my 
folds, 

Be pure in thought, in word, and 
deed, 

Be clean in mind and body. 

For I am what you make me. 

I am the white of your flag. 
BLUE— 

I am the blue of your flag. 

I speak of loyalty and truth. 

Seek ye the truth and it will set you 
free. 

Uphold the best that is within you. 

Responsibility is given to you; 

Be true to every trust, — 

Be loyal to your home, your school, 
your church, 

Be loyal to the ideals of your country. 

I am what you make me. 

If you are true to all your obligations 

You are true to me, 

And you are true to God. 

I am the blue of your flag. 
FLAG— 

I am your flag. 

I-am as strong as you, the people of 
America, will let me be. 

I am as brave as you are brave, as 
just as you are just, 

As merciful as you are merciful. 

I hold your highest hopes. 

In my glowing colors shine your 
dreams. 

I am in you and you in me. 

I am your flag. 
ALL— 

Great God, the Father of all nations, 

May we, the people of the United 
States, 

Grow to be a people strong for the 
right, 

Merciful to the weak and helpless, 

Fair and tolerant to creeds and races, 

Just to all nations whether great or 
small, 

A nation built upon integrity, 

A steadfast nation which the world 
may trust, 

A power for good throughout the 
years to come. 

This is our prayer, 

O Father of mankind. 

“The American’s 


EDITORIAL NOTE: 


Creed” and “America the Beautiful” may . 


be found in The Golden Book of Favor- 
ite Songs, published by Hall & McCreary 


Co., Chicago 5. 
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Here, for the first time, is an aid for which grade 
school teachers have often asked —an effective, 
carefully-prepared kit for teaching children the diet 
value of milk and dairy products. It provides all the 
material for a home-and-classroom project which can 


Teacher. Ss! Get this complete kit 


for a vitally important class project on 


Why we need mi 


Ik! | 


contribute to the better health of your pupils — and 
win the enthusiastic approbation of their parents. 
Produced by specialists in visual education for chil- 
dren, this project kit is designed for boys and girls of 
grade school age. It comprises: 





Note: Teachers’ kits are available in the 
following states only: Alabama, Colorado, 
California, Illinois, Towa, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Kansas, Michigan, Maryland, 


Picture-Story Wall Chart in Full Color. On one side, this chart 
explains the value of milk in building health. On the other, it presents 
a graphic story of milk, butter, and ice cream in their progress from farm 
to table. Attractively illustrated in full color. Size, 19” x 26”. 


Montana, Missouri, New York, Nebraska, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Wyoming, and also Washington, D. C. 


Free to Your School — A Showing of the Educational 
Sound and Color Film—“THE STORY OF MILK” 


Several hundred schools have shown, and en- 
dorsed, this brand-new moving picture. An 
entertaining “‘field trip” through a modern 
dairy. Explains the nutritive value of milk, 
shows how it is homogenized; pasteurized, 
tested, and distributed. A 27-minute show- 


ing, available to schools with their own 
16 mm. sound projection equipment. For 
full particulars, write Modern Talking. 
Picture Service, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. Give dates on which 
you would like to exhibit the film, 


Wall Chart « Teacher’s Manual « 


Individual Folders and Check Charis for 30 Pupils 


Pupils’ Folders 





These folders contain all the material in the Wall Chart, with 20 
questions for review. They also show the correct amount of milk 
required for proper -diet. And each folder includes a Home Diet 
Check by which pupils may keep “score” on their own consump- 
tion of dairy products. Appeals to children because it makes a 
game of good diet habits. Each Home Diet Check has space for 
scoring 4 children and 2 adults. 


Teacher’s Manual. A four-page guide to help you obtain the 
best teaching results from the Wall Chart and the Pupils’ Individ- 
ual Folders. Contains material for a short, simplified science talk 
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... Suggested blackboard demonstrations... and review questions: 


These kits cost Beatrice Foods Co. more than 
80c to produce. They’re yours for only 25c each 
—while they last. Use this coupon and order today. 


BEATRICE Foops Co. 

Educational Division 

120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
Please send me..__...complete teaching kits at 25c each for 
which I enclose......... Each kit is to contain 1 Wall Chart, 30 
Individual Pupils’ Folders, and 1.Teacher’s Manual. 
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EASIER- 


TO-APPLY LIQUID 


AM 


PYRINATE 


KILLS HEAD LICE AND 
THEIR EGGS...ON CONTACT! 


THE EMBARRASSING PROBLEM of head lice in the class room 
is speedily and safely solved with this scientifically devel- 
oped product. Just a note to the child’s parents, recommend- 
ing Liquid A-200 Pyrinate, eliminates the danger of infes- 


tation spreading among other pupils. 
Teachers specify A-200 for these reasons: 


A. A-200 has proved to be a sure-fire, fast killer of lice... 
at the same time being NON-POISONOUS, NON-IRRITATING, 
and leaving no TELL-TALE opOR! 


B. A-200 is EASY TO USE. It has several distinct advantages . 


.».no greasy salve to stain clothing, quickly applied, eas- 
ily removed ...and one application usually is sufficient. 


A-200 is especially recommended for children. 


¢. one trial convinces parents... they are unlikely to re- 
turn to old-fashioned, irritating, perhaps dangerous, less 


effective remedies. 


At All Drugstores --- only 79¢ 


One of the 225 McKesson & Robbins products 
made for your health and comfort. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INCORPORATED 
BRIDGEPORT 9, CONN, 
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The Story of Sponges 
(Continued from page 31) 


After the sponges are brought 
to the surface, they are spread out 
on the deck of the boat and cov- 
ered with burlap to “ripen.” 


feet in order to break up the tissues 
and remove the gelatinous matter, 
which is called gurry. When the 


sponges have been scraped and washed | | 


in sea water, they are further cured 
by hanging over the edge of the boat 
to be rinsed by the waves. Then they 
are strung on long lines to dry in the 
sun. Later, they are arranged on 
shorter strings and taken to port, 
where they are trimmed and bound in 
forty- or fifty-pound bales for ship- 
ment to wholesalers, who bleach, 
trim, and grade them into the hun- 
dreds of varieties of sponges. which 
we find on the market. 

There are sponges’ for every use— 
sponges for cleaning autos, sponges 
for gun swabs, bath sponges, toilet 
sponges, desk sponges, sponges for ap-. 
plying polish, sponges for win- 


dow washing, sponges for cleaning | 


machinery, and sponges for artists, 


painters, tile workers, and house- | 


wives. Some-are used in their natural 


color, others are bleached, and somie | 
are dyed to please fastidious purchas- | 


ers. Sponges have a great many uses. 
in industry as well as in the home. 
Man has tried for a long time to 
manufacture a satisfactory substitute 
for natural sponges. He has succeed- 
ed in making sponges of rubber and 


of cellulose which are suitable for 


some purposes, but nothing he has yet | ° 


been able to make compares. in wear- 
ing qualities with the skeleton manu- 
factured by the sponge. 

Sponges have a long history going 
back thousands of years. Centuries 
ago warriors put sponge pads in their 
helmets, and Cleopatra had personal 
divers who brought up bath and cos- 
metic sponges for her. Sponges are 
mentioned in the Bible. In early 
times they were sometimes used in 
place of drinking cups. 

Yet, despite the fact that men have 
used sponges throughout recorded 
history, it is only recently that the 
sponge was established as.a member 


-|of the animal kingdom, Away back 


in the pre-Christian era, Aristotle 
classified sponges as animals, but 
many scientists did not agree with 
him. For a long time sponges were 
classified as zoophyta, which means 
half plant and half animal. Then in 
the nineteenth century, by means of 
the microscope, they were established 
definitely as animals, although they 
are the simplest of the multicellular 
animals. 
In spite of their simplicity of 
structure, sponges are among the 
most difficult animals to understand. 
Perhaps this is due to the fact that 
they are so different from the things 
we generally think of as animals. 


For one thing, they are fixed and} 


stay in one place. For another, they 
have no internal organs, no eyes, ears, 
legs, or sense organs.. A sponge starts 
life as a microscopic egg cell (about 
1/1000 inch in diameter) which was 
produced by an adult sponge. For a 
while the young sponge swims 
around; then it attaches itself to a 
(Continued on page 69) 


men tramp on them with their bare} 7 








costumes 
of all types 


INCLUDING: Robin Hood 


Clown 


King and Queen 


Birds and Flowers 


costumes of children 


of other lands. 


32 pages—Size 8 x 11 inches. 
Largely illustrated in full color. 


Published by the makers of 
ALL PURPOSE RIT Fabric Tints and Dye: 


It’s free to _ 


teachers 
SEND FOR 
YOUR COPY 





RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1401 W. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 7, Illinois 

Please send me a Free Copy of “How to Make 
Costumes for School Plays and Pageants.” 


Name 
Address 
City 
Teacher of. 
School 
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The Story of Sponges 
(Continued from page 68) 


rock, a coral reef, or some object on 
the bottom of the sea, where it settles 
down to a life of sucking sea water 
through its pores. 

The large holes we see in the 

ges we use are the outlet pores. 
codes these, there are thousands of 
invisible inlet holes through which 
sea water is taken into channels in- 
side the sponge where food is. ex- 
tracted. The water is then poured 
out through the larger openings. To 
jook at a sponge, you would think it 
was capable of no activity. Place it 
under a microscope, however, and 
you can see a great deal of move- 
ment. 

In themselves, sponges are very in- 
teresting creatures, and they add 
much of beauty and fascination to 
the seashore. In addition, they per- 
form many useful services for us, and 
they form the basis of a very profit- 
able industry. 









KEY TO TEST 
I, 1. skeletons 
2. gelatinous, fibers, spicules . 
3. feet, pinhead 
veen 4. Venus’s-flower-basket ; 
§. sheep’s-wool 
6. velvet, grass, yellow 
ers 7. Mediterranean, Florida 
8. one, fifty : 
9. Tarpon Springs, Florida 
0 boing Sa Ps ne of them ha 
ll. gurry” > 
| 12. hundreds 44 a A 
13. rubber, cellulose 2 
14. animal 
ao Cat had nove 
16. attaches OFEE 
17. movement 
Il >a 2 - Ls No teacher intends to be unprotected.against “rainy days.” But when 
3. F 8. ry : 3. T everything is “sunshine” it is so easy to forget or put off the thing we know 
4. T 9. T 14. T we ought to do. You may have thought many times that you should “get 
5. F 10. T 15. F under the T.C.U. Umbrella”—you should have the 10-way protection it 
. offers you at a cost of less than a nickel a day. Then when rainy days come 
igeant . ° . 
r your way and you are disabled by sickness, accident or 
Easily Made Paper quarantine, you will be sure to get your friendly check 
| Sculpture I. from T.C.U. as fast as Air Mail can bring it to you. 
(Continued from page 45) : . 
What a glorious feeling it is to realize that your own fore- 
idren Children often make clever fig- sight has provided the cash you need. It is so much 
ures such as funny clowns holding better to receive a check instead of only “bills” and “more 
silly little umbrellas, or lions with billy.” 
» fringed manes. One child’ tied the 
right hand of a dancer to the right Think what membership in T.C.U. meant to this teacher. 
‘. foot and made the figure balance by | Miss Margaret M. Reisel of Buffalo, N. Y., writes—“I want 
r. putting the left arm higlt above the to thank the T.C.U. for their prompt and fair treatment of 
head. Some children dress their fig- * my case. I suffered a badly sprained ligament near my 
Dyes ures in cloth caps, mittens, scarfs, knee. The accident was caused by an auto skidding on icy x 


pavement this winter. One has rapid thoughts at such a 
time and a flash goes through one’s mind—am I insured 
and what hospital bed will I be in? Under the T.C.U. you 
are protected.” 


and the like. 

This paper sculpture can also be 
used as a foundation for papier- 
maiché figures. They can easily be 
made by covering the tissue-paper 


feures with thiee layers Of pasted Don’t wait’until bad luck comes your way! 





















Do as so many other teachers in every - cS 
= alan ye go Wg a — = state have done—“Get under the T.C.U. “SES 
te " Bs lie When the — Umbrella.” Send the coupon today. Get 0s 
Wy, Cuaytlioy mag on amet all the facts without obligation. 
| maché figure is dry, it can be painted 
| with tempera paints. ee 
a | Paper sculpture of the. type illus- T E ACH ERS FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
| trated here is the simplest kind, and To the T.C.U., 436 T.C.U. Building, 
tg | children should begin with this first. I am Aan knowing about T.C.U. 10-W: 
Si . = a hé fi k l ow 4 AHL. 
a ~~ gee ng pi gee 3 hl Cc ASU ALTY Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 
nae children in the upper grades are usu- SI enticement 
on a ally willing to take home the paper- U Address ea 
4 sculpture figures and convert them NDERWRITERS oe 
cae into papier-maché figures which they ( Seda aed a 
bring back to school to paint. 436 T.C.U. Bldg. _Lincoin 8, Nebr. 1399 nc a 
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BIGGER AND BETTER 
—THANKS TO YOU! 





Your: interest and follow-through in 
having the children keep these eating 
records represents a real service, there- 
fore, to the whole community. 


Director, Home Economics Department 
Kellogg Company 
Battle Creek, M ichigan 


You can help, too, by urging young- 
sters to eat a good breakfast. A pro- 
fessor of nutrition at one of our largest 
universities recently advised that a 
breakfast should supply an important 
share of the day’s total nutrition. 


The breakfast she recommended 
consists of “cereal, bread, citrus or 
other fruit and milk.”” Kellogg’s ready- 
to-eat cereals are grand energy foods— 
and you know how youngsters burn 
up energy! Kellogg’s cereals have 
excellent protective qualities, too. All 
either are made from the whole grain 
or are restored to whole-grain values 
of thiamine, niacin and iron. 


UR thanks go out to all the teachers 
who helped us revise our daily 
health habits chart for pupils.. We’ve 
kept the basic idea—which you 
endorsed so heartily—but we’ve made 
three improvements which were sug- 
gested on so many of the question- 
naires you returned,to us. 


First, we’ve made the chart larger. 
Now there is plenty of room for even 
young children to check their daily 
eating and cleanliness records. We 
have added new illustrations—realistic 
drawings which will help children 
recognize the foods recommended. And, 
finally, we have added a whole new 
section designed to enlist parent co- 
operation. 


CHARTS ESPECIALLY 
HELPFUL THESE DAYS 


Mothers struggling with high food 
prices are apt to lose sight of the nutri- 
tional value of the foods they buy. 


SEND FOR. FREE CHARTS 


Turn to the Coupon Section of this 
magazine for as many free copies as 
you need. 


Mary I. Barber, virector 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 





KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES «+ PEP 
RICE KRISPIES » SHREDDED WHEAT 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES © ALL-BRAN 
40% BRAN FLAKES « KRUMBLES 






* NOW TWICE AS BIG! 
* REALISTIC FOOD DRAWINGS! 
* POINTERS FOR PARENTS! 








FREE! Turn to Coupon Section Page 64 





Winter Bird Feeder 


ONLY 25¢ AND ONE KRUMBLES BOX TOP 


Educational! Fascinating! Bring birds to your school- 
yard this winter. Approved by famous Clymer Wild Bird 
Sanctuary. Packed with special seeds and suet; refillable. 
Send 25¢ and one Krumbles box top to Kellogg Com- 
pany, Box 115, Dept. B, New York 8, N. Y. 


This offer is limited to residents of the United States only. 
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Arithmetic in Middle and 
Upper Grades 


(Continued from page 28) 


to find out. 
problems with money and other con- 
crete materials, working independ- 
ently as soon as possible, and finally 
progresses to the point where the 
blackboard is used. The long-division 
form should be used for beginners, 
because short division is much more 
complicated and difficult. 

A: little more difficulty would be 
encountered if there were $2.35 in the 
treasury. Once again, the various 
pieces of money would have to be 
considered separately. Here we have 
two dollars (hundreds), three dimes 
(tens), and five pennies (ones). 
When the 3 cents are compared with 
2 dollars, it is apparent that the ratio 
will be less than 1 hundred. The 
hundreds must be transformed into 
dimes, making a total of 23 dimes 
(tens). The child. has previously 
learned how to determine the number 
of 3’s in 23, so he knows there are at 
least 7. Since the 23 is in tens, the 7 
must mean 7 tens and should be kept 
in the tens place. The child checks 
on his thinking by saying, “Three 
ones taken seven tens times is 21 
tens. I started with 23 tens, so there 
are 2 tens left over.” 

Proceeding from this point, it is 
apparent that the ratio between 3 
cents and 2 tens is less than 1 ten; 
therefore it is necessary to transform 
the 2 tens into ones. Doing so gives 
a total of 20 ones to put with the 5 
ones the child already has. Now he 
can compare the group of 3 ones and 
25 ones and discover that there are 
8 threes in 25, with 1 left over. 
Thus he has discovered that he can 
buy 78 stamps and have 1 cent left 
in the treasury. 

Two-digit divisors require too 
much abstract thinking until the 
child fully understands long division 
with one digit. If such a problem 
comes up in the daily work, the 
teacher will just have to tell the an- 
swer and let it go at that. When the 
child seems ready for two-digit di- 
visors, the method.outlined above can 
be applied. 

“But fractions, decimals, and per 
cent—those are the things which give 
most trouble to middle- and upper- 
grade pupils,” says the teacher. They 
are not nearly so troublesome when 
the children really understand place 


value, transformation, and the prin- 


ciple that only like things may be put 


together. 

Before reaching the middle grades 
the children have had much experi- 
ence in using fractions. By then, 
each pupil has discovered that he can 
count not only whole oranges, pies, 
and so on, but also segments of 
oranges, pieces of pie, and so on. The 
parts of wholes can be thought of to- 
gether just as the wholes themselves 
can be thought of together. 

While studying whole numbers, the 
pupil became aware of the egtreme 
importance of position in our decimal 
system; that tens have one position, 
ones another, and so on. He can see 
that it is logical for parts of ones 
(fractions and decimals) to require 
still another place. Parts of ones are 
not so common as ones and tens, so 

(Continued on page 71) 


He tries out similar 
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Salt Creek Falls in Central Cascade Mountains 


Play in Outdoor Grandeur 


...as inspiring today as when this 
scenic territory became America’s 
frontier 100 years ago. Enjoy Ore- 
gon’s variety of all-season playlands 
and climates—from Pacific Ocean 
surf to perpetual snow of mountain 
ranges. Here are the Pacific North- 
@ west’s deep evergreen forests. Clear 
lakes, streams and waterfalls. The 
magnificent Columbia River Gorge. 
Geologic wonderlands. Have fun in 
all these holiday lands this Oregon 
Territorial Centennial year. 


Send coupon now for free 
illustrated Oregon folder. 





Travet Inrormation Dept., Room 378 
State Highway Commission, Salem, Ore. 
Please send your free booklet to: 
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Arithmetic in Middle and 
Upper Grades 
(Continued from page 70)- 
man has devised a special position; 
‘they.are written below a short diag- 


‘onal or horizontal line. Decimals are 


somewhat easier to work with because 

they are a special kind of fraction 

‘that may be fitted into ovr number 
stem. 

Children should be led into dis- 
covering that the difference between 
wsing fractions and using whole 
numbers lies in the form of writing 
the result, not in the process of get- 
ting the result. Pieces which are 
alike are put together or taken apart 
in fractions and decimals just as in 
whole numbers. In whole numbers, 
numbers in the 1’s place, 10’s place, 
and so on, are considered separately. 
First the 1’s are considered, then the 
10’s, and so on. And there is no 
crossing from place to place without 
transformation. 

In fractions .and decimals, the 
same rules apply. The numbers be- 
low the diagonal line must all be 2’s, 
3’s, 4’s, and so on; and the numbers 
to the right of the decimal must be 
tenths, hundredths, and so on, be- 
fore they can be put together or 
taken apart. If they aren't -all 2’s, 
3’s, tenths, and the like, they must 
be transformed. When the proper 
transformation has been performed, 
adding, subtracting, and dividing are 
all accomplished by using the num- 
ber of pieces (numerators). 

Multiplication of a fraction by a 
fraction or of a decimal by a decimal 
requires a little more abstract think- 
ing. But in fractions and decimals, 
the child is led to discover that he 
may not do anything to one part of 
the whole that is not done to each 
part. Thus % of %4 of an apple 
means that every fourth of it is cut 
into 2 parts, i.e., the apple is cut into 
8 parts. Taking .1 of .1 of an irtch 
means that every tenth is divided in- 
to 10 parts. In a whole inch, such 
division would result in 100 parts. 

There is an almost endless number 
of materials which are effectively 
used in teaching fractions. Besides 
those to be used with whole numbers, 
each middle- and upper-grade pupil 
should have a box of materials to be 
used in making discoveries with frac- 
tions and decimals. ‘The teacher 
must. also have a supply to be used 
for demonstration purposes. A few 
representative materials useful in 
teaching fractions and decimals are 
listed below. 

1. Cupcake tins filled with clay 
with the various “cakes” divided. 

2. Blocks of different colors; 
coins; divided circles and bars; cans 
and other solids which either have 
marks painted on the outside to show 
parts or which actwally have been 
cut into pieces. 

3. Charts showing the relationship 
between fractions which have dif- 
ferent-sized denominations. 

4. Clocks having hour, minute, 
and second hands. 

5. Rulers and yardsticks cut into 
parts and held together with tape. 

A few representative materials 
which could be used in teaching deci- 
mals are listed below. 

1. Strips of paper, strips of cloth, 
circles, and graph paper. 





. 2, Meter sticks. 

3. Old speedometers from auto- 
mobiles, homemade rain gauges, stop 
watches, 

The materials useful in teaching 
decimals are equally useful in teach- 
ing percentage. Baseball scores and 
various charts are also useful for 
teaching this special kind of decimal. 

So far nothing has been said about 
the need of learning to use measures. 
As large a stock as possible of the 
various kinds of measures should be 
available on the arithmetic table. The 





teacher must demonstrate the use of 
each and the children must be en- 
couraged to use them. It is always 
‘wise ‘to have the children first make 
an estimate of the number of feet, 
pounds, or quarts before applying 
the unit of measure to the quantity 
at hand. Close estimates are impor- 
tant, and with training children can 
learn to estimate accurately. 

How will the teacher know when 
the child has developed an under- 
standing? Giving diagnostic tests, 
asking the child to work out: loud, 

















and holding interviews are all effec- 
tive techniques, By observing his 
actions at work.or play, the teacher 
can gather clues as to the way in 
which the child thinks,. but the teach- 
er must know what to look for. 
There must be a list of the kinds of 
behavior which may be expected of a 
child who knows how to transform 
fractions. If he does not. demonstrate 
the kind of behavior expected in sit- 
uations calling for the use of trans- 
formation of fractions, the teacher 
can be sure he needs more help. 








Your first taste of dining car hos- 
pitality may come with before-dinner 
refreshmentsin the lounge. But every- 
where on Central you find the same 
ready service and warm welcome. 





W YORK CENTRAL 


The Water Level Route — You Can Sleep 


Ei 


Central attraction is that famous 
New York Central food. Anything 
from a tempting breakfast toa hearty 
dinner...fresh from the gleaming 
new stainless-steel kitchen. 
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TEP THROUGH an electric-eye 

door into an exciting new 
mealtime world. Step into a diner 
so spacious it needs a separate 
kitchen car, including a luxurious 
lounge with club chairs and wide- 
view windows. 


And these “king-size” dining 
cars are only the headliners of 
a whole new dining car fleet ... 
going into service now to highlight 
your spring or summer vacation 
trips on New York Central. 





FREE! Fact-titled guide for 
modern rail coach travel. 


New York Central System 
Room 1334 B 

466 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17 N.Y. 
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An Interesting Map: regional aspects 
of country made vivid with typical 
buttons. 


09 06 0%ge 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and oe 







they 


tons. 





Unique study 
possibilities 


may be 


BUTTONS 


Here three teachers 
tell of teaching-aids 


find in but- 
Other class- 


room projects are 
illustrated. 

Miss Lettie Lee Ralph, Social Studies, 

Ewing Township, New Jersey 
‘« Buttons are tangible things children use and un- 


derstand. Buttons picturing fables, stories, myths 


illustrate Jiterature lessons. 
fashioned clothes, or used in political campaigns 


Buttons from old- 


7] make history realistic. For geography there are but- 





Greeting Cards: pictures made gay 
with colorful buttons. 


tons of yegetable-ivory (South Am.), cinnabar, 
bamboo (China), glass (New Jersey), mosaics 
(Italy); for science: plastic, pearl, tortoise shell.”’ 
Mrs. Nellie Martin, Home Economics, Oaktown, Ind. 
*«Buttons add interest to my vocation. . . 


leaf, animal designs illustrate botany. Wood, 
leather, metal buttons are fine handcraft materials. 


flower, 


Mrs. Bertha Sampson, Visiting Teacher, 
Trenton, New Jersey 
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Button Calenaar: buttons and sketches 
decoratively describe the months. 


‘*An extracurricular activity is a button club. 
means Pearl study is fascinating. Military buttons give 
interesting stories about famous regiments.” 


if further interested, write National Button Society, 
47 Keith, Springfield, Mass. ; Button Bulletin of N. 
B.S.; Just Buttons magazine, Jr. Dept., 104 New- 
ton, Hartford, Conn. Special acknowledgment to 
Mrs. Edwin F. Tarbox, Arlington, Mass. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as millions 
of people find chewing Wrigley’s - armint Gum 
helpful to them. : 
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ACCIDENT BENEFITS | 


MAXIMUM PROTECTION FOR ACCIDENTAL DEATH 
THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN INSURED UNDER THIS POLICY IN 47 STATES 


WRITE TODAY 
yor perans [iil 
NO OBLIGATION BROAT 


rt WAYNE 2 





CHOIR TOURS, 
TRAVELING 
TEAMS, 
DEPUTATIONS 












PAIN, CALLOUSES HERE? 


If you suffer from tired, aching feet or pains, cramps, callonses or 
burning feeling at the ball of your foot, Dr. Scholl’s Metatarsal Arch - 
Supports and exercise will give you quick relief. Thin, light, flexible, 
— So scientifically designed, they feel as if they were molded 
to your feet. At Shoe, Department Stores and Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort ; 
Shops in principal cities. For FREE Foot Booklet and address of 
local dealer, write Dr. Scholl’s, Inc., Department ASK,Chicago, I, {| 


Dr Yak SU 
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Lincoln’s Life in Music and 
Pantomime 
(Continued from page 39) 


as they pause near the center of the 
stage. The couple hurry to the exit 
as an old-fashioned slipper is thrown 
after them. 

Music: Pianist plays first part of 
Mendelssohn’s “Wedding March,” or 
a phonograph record of it may be 
used. 


PRESIDENCY 


NARRATOR—Lincoln felt that sla- 
very was very wrong. He resolved 
to try to help the slaves if ever he 
had an opportunity. His chance 
came when he was elected President 
of the United States. 

Pantomime: Lincoln has his right 
hand raised on a level with his face 
and his left hand on the Bible, which 
is held by the Chief Justice of* the 
United States, who administers the 
oath of office. 

Music: Pianist plays “Hail to the 
Chief.” 


. 


THE WAR 


NARRATOR—During the War be- 
tween the States, Lincoln felt very 
sorry when he heard about brothers 
fighting against brothers. He was 
always willing to give what help he 
could to soldiers or their parents in 
cases of trouble. 

Pantomime: Lincoln is talking to 
an elderly woman whom he is trying 
to comfort. 

Music: Chorus sings 


the Battle, Mother.” 


THE SURRENDER 


NARRATOR—The war brought sor- 
row and suffering to both sides. Fi- 
nally the end came. After four 
years of fighting, General Robert E. 
Lee surrendered to General Ulysses S. 
Grant. 

Pantomime: Two boys representing 
Lee and Grant are posed in center. 
Lee offers his sword to Grant, but 
Grant hands it back to him. They 
clasp hands. 

Music: Chorus sings “The Patriots” 

r “Keller’s American Hymn.” 


ASSASSIN ATION 


NARRATOR—Five days after the 
war was over, Lincoln was shot by 
John Wilkes Booth while attending 
a play in Ford’s Theater. He died 
the next day. 

Music: Pianist plays a few bars of 


“Just before 


.| “Hail to the Chief.” 


Pantomime: Lincoln and his wife 
enter right and sit in chairs placed 


diagonally at center to represent an 


opera box. They look at imaginary 
play through opera glasses. Booth 
enters right, slips up behind them and 
points a toy pistol at Lincoln while 
sound of shot is simulated off stage. 
Then Booth runs across stage and out 
left exit. Lincoln falls over in chair. 
His wife slips to her knees in a grace- 
ful pose to support him. Tableau 
effect. 

Music: Pianist plays part of “Fu- 
neral March,” 

NARRATOR—The spirit of Lincoln 
will never die." We highly resolve 
with Lincoln that— 

CHORUS AND NARRATOR—‘ This 


| nation under God shall have a new 


(Continued on page 84) 








MASSACHUSETTS 


VISION TEST. 





FOR EFFICIENT SCREENING 


FROM 


KINDERGARTEN 
TO COLLEGE 


























VISUAL 


ACUITY TEST 


PART | OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
VISION TEST 


VISION TESTING 








THROUGH 


tried and familiar techniques 
used by eye specialists for 


years 


ATTENTION 


is called to the vision inade- 
quacies which interfere with 
the educational progress of 
children 


INDIVIDUAL TEST 


with which large numbers may 
be tested in a minimum of time 


Write for particulars 





ACCEPTED BY AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 





WELCH ALLYN, INC. 


AUBURN, N. Y. 
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Valentine Day at the 
Court of Hearts 


(Continued from page 36) 


HEAD GARDENER—Beg your par- 
don, Your Majesty, but this worthless 
rogue has hoed up all the pertaters, 
and left the weeds a-standin’. “Stead 
o cuttin’ the like I orders, he 

off singin’ and whistlin’ at the 
burrds! So I fires him, but he says 
he’s done no crime and he won’t go 
till he’s had a hearin’ from Your 
Majesty! 
poy (to the Princess)—Did you 
like it? 

PRINCESS ROSANNE (surprised)— 
Like what? 

spoY—The funny book! I gave it 
to your brother to give to you. Why, 
there it is. How do you like that? 

(He takes the book from the table 
and shows it to the Princess. She 
looks at it. They both laugh.) 

QUEEN” (¢o King)—This is an out- 
rage! Your Majesty, you ordered this 
fellow discharged because of his bold- 
ness in sending a comic book to the 
Princess. And there he stands, show- 
ing it to the Princess and laughing 
with her at it! 

KING (angrily to Boy) —The Knave 
of Hearts evidently failed to deliver 
my message. Boy, you are discharged! 
Go immediately, and never show your 
face on the palace grounds again! 

poy—O.K., Your Majesty. (Hands 
book back to Princess.) Good-by, 
Princess Rosanne. Read the one on 
page eighteen. It’s really funny! 
(Head Gardener drags Boy off right. 
Princess looks after him, smiling.) 

QUEEN—My child, whatever has 
come over you, laughing and smiling 
at an insolent gardener’s boy? 

PRINCESS ROSANNE—My heart! It 
feels strange—just as if it were try- 
ing to tell me something. 

KING—Perhaps the prince whom 
you're to marry is somewhere in the 
neighborhood. 

QUEEN (to Princess) —Get rid of 
that hideous book, my dear, and come 
and sit beside me. Let us be ready for 
the suitors. 

(Princess sighs, lays book on table, 
and sits down beside Queen. Ladies 
in Waiting stand behind her. Knave 
and Prince of Hearts scamper in from 
the left.) 

PRINCE OF HEARTS (excitedly)— 
They’re coming! ‘They’re coming! 

KNAVE—One of ’em’s squint-eyed, 
one of *em’s bowlegged, and one of 
‘em has a wart on the end of his nose! 

PRINCESS ROSANNE (fearfully)— 
Send them all away! My heart will 
never tell me to marry anyone who is 
squint-eyed or bowlegged, and most 
certainly no one who has a wart on 
his nose! 

PRINCE OF HEARTS—Aw, he’s only 


fooling you. They’re all young and | 


handsome and they're bringing you 
lots of presents. 

(Knave and Prince of Hearts sit 
at the foot of the thrones.) 

HERALDS (entering from the right 
and advancing to center front, blow 
trumpets)—His Royal Highness, 
Prince Jasper of Lowdenburg! (They 
turn and march off right.) 

(Enter Prince Jasper from right. 
He bows to King and Queen, and 
kneels before Princess Rosanne.) 

PRINCE JASPER—Your Royal High- 
ness, Princess Rosanne, I have traveled 


for many days and nights, over hill, 


down dale, and across rivers to ask 
you to be my bride. All the riches of 
my kingdom will be yours if you will 
marry me. Please, I beg of you, do 
not say no! 

PRINCESS ROSANNE—Rise, Prince 
Jasper. You are very kind, but my 
heart is silent, I’m sorry you've had 
your long journey for nothing, but 
perhaps— (Turns toward Ladies in 
Waiting.) Yvonne—Yvette—Elvire, 


do your hearts tell you anything about - 


this prince? 





YVONNE—Yes, yes! -My heart tells 
me that I-like him very much! 

(Prince Jasper offers ber his arm 
and they walk together down left. 

HERALDs (re-entering from right, 
blow trumpets)—His Royal High- 
ness, Prince Casper of Middenburgh! 
(They march out right.) 

(Enter Prince Casper. He bows to 
King and Queen, and kneels before 
the Princess.) 

PRINCE CASPER—Beautiful Princess 
Rosanne! I bring you treasures from 
the far corners of the earth. I have 





traveled across seven seas to ask you 
to be my bride! Do not refuse me! 

PRINCESS ROSANNE—I'm sorry to 
disappoint you, Prince Casper, but 
my heart is still silent. Splendid as 
you are, I cannot marry you. But 
Yvette and Elvire are fine girls and 
maybe one of them— 

YVETTE—Yes, I'll be glad to marry 


‘ him, Your Highness. Since he’s come 


all this distance and brought many 

presents, it would be too bad to have 

him make the trip for nothing. 
(Continued on bage 76) 
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EVERY POST CEREAL is either WHOLE GRAIN 
Sor restored 40 WHOLE GRAIN VALUES in the 
: 4 % important nutrients: iron, niacin, and thiamine. 


A GENEROUS BOWLFUL* 
of Corn Toasties with milk and 
sugar supplies 210 calories and 
1O% of the protein*™* required 
daily by anadult! 20% of the 
calcium ...5.6% of theiron... 
17% of the thiamine ...and 4% 
of the niacin!** 


Corn Toasties (102), milk(40z), sugar (1 tsp) 
Protein based on 70g., niacin based on I5 mg. 





POST CEREALS ARE PROOCUCTS OF GENERAL FOODS 
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Mm your school 

The KEYSTONE TACHISTOSCOPE will not solve all of 
these problems—but it does help with unusual effectiveness. 

The method of ing targets with the KEYSTONE Over- 
head Tachistoscope Several Distinct Advantages over the 
method used with other tachistoscopes. 

1. As many as sixteen exposures may be made from a 
single slide—as against one. 
The sixteen successive exposures are projected at the 
same spot on the screen. 
The cost of each exposure is reduced to the minimum. 
The projection is greatly facilitated because of the 
number of exposures available on a single slide and 
by the manner in which the slide is manipulated. 

ia Economy, in Ease of Operation, in Flexibility to Class- 
room Requirements, in Adaptability to Present-Day Scientific 
Demands and to Coming Development in Projection Material 
-— the Keystone Overhead Tachistoscope stands first. 

Just wry a Keystone Overhead Tachistoscope—its supe- 


riority will be evident. Further information furnished on re- 
quest. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 
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$268.00 per hundred (net postpaid) 
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Sociability Songs 


Contains the Big Favorites that “° body likes 
to sing . .. @ tremendous value for thé money. 


12 Patriotic Sengs = some amg 


LOW paiceo — Only 35¢ per Copy 





THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
957 W. Ninth St., Winona Loke, indiana 
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For Us the South Opened 
Her Book 
(Continued from page $3) 


part of which is being preserved as 
a park. “The Land o Tremblin 
Earth,” the Indians called it, “for, 
said the guide in our boat, “some of 
these places tremble and shake when 
you step on them.” 

The trees lifted tall, moss- 

bedecked branches out of the water; 


_ white water lilies floated serenely be- 


neath them. Off in the distance an 
alligator roared—then another, and 
another, and another. A large snake 
slithered down from a treelike bush, 
and a tiny frog blinked slowly at the 
boat. The mirror-clear waters gave us 


back our reflections, while dragonflies 


shimmered over our — ~~ all 
a$ mysterious as sorhething from a 
prehistoric past. 

But only a few miles away was 
civilizationa town, and there we 
viewed a tobacco auction. Big bun- 
dles of tobacco lay in rows on a 
warehouse fioor, and through the hot 
dustiness moved a government man, 
marking the lowest price for which 
it could be sold. He was followed by 
a low-singing auctioneer and two 
lines of bidders. 

Overall-clad farmers stood waiting 
for their tobacco to be sold;. little 
boys peddled candy cotton and soft 
drinks; and from the. background 
came the soft, indistinguishable song 
of the auctioneer as he went quickly 
up and down the rows of tobacco 
bundles. At one side stood boxcars 
into which the bundles were being 
loaded. The smell of tobacco per- 
vaded the air; the yellow dust from 
it rose in waves; and the auctioneer 
sang on and on. 

Northward we went till we came 
to Charleston, South Carolina, Here 
again we took out our history books, 
just as we had at St. Augustine. Fort 
Sumter yonder (one would not 
dream it had been ‘the scene of a 
soul-stirring episode), St. Michael’s 
Church, St. Philip’s, the Slave Mart-— 
all have the mantle of history cover- 
ing them. The fine old crumbling 
houses, the soft sleepy atmosphere, 
made us feel as if we were living in 
a long-past day. Then we came to 
the harbor, where there were ships— 
one from Panama with a load of ba- 
nanas, — carrying Pennsylvania 
coal, others with various cargoes. 
Charleston’s water front displays 
modern activity, but only a few 
streets away one finds the atmosphere 
and traditions of another age. 

Our history lesson on Virginia was 
concerned chiefly with Williamsburg, 
the restored cobeaial capital. Here 
in place of the sleepy mellowness of 
old Charleston, we were surrounded 


staircase which Thomas Jefferson did 
not like because the ladies in their 
hoop skirts would stop there to chat. 

In Williamsburg, too, is Raleigh 
Tavern, famous in Virginia history; 


the Capitol, scene of stormy pre- 
(Continued on page 75) 
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For Us thé South Opened. 
—" Her Book 


(Continued from page 74) 


Revolutionary sessions, where early 
laws were made; and near by the 
“gaol” for those who broke those 
selfsame laws. Most of the tourists 
we saw tried out the pillory and 
stocks, and many recorded on film 
how they would have looked if they 
had been among the wrongdoers. | 

To crown this history lesson, we 
were privileged to see a pageant, 
“The Common Glory.” Outdoors, 
under a soft Virginia sky, was un- 
folded the story of the early strug- 
gles of the colony, with gay court 
scenes from the mother country, and 
episodes showing the greatness of 
Thomas Jefferson. 


“Now we shall close our books for 
today,” I can imagine myself saying 
to the class. So we would leave our 
classroom and go. forth into the roll- 
ing Pennsylvania hills, busy with the 
hum-of a hundred factories—home- 
ward bound, with a new understand- 
ing and appreciation of the South. 


Skippy Breaks the Ice. 
(Continued from page 19) 


she put the pie into the'oven. “TI 
think I’ll make a batch of cookies,” 
she remarked half to herself, as she 
turned away from the oven. 

Bobby began to feel happier. He 
got his bicycle from the back room 
and went sailing down the street. 
Skippy frisked along beside him. 
Bobby rode over to the pond just 
to see whether anybody was around. 
Sure enough, there was quite a crowd 
of girls and boys skating merrily. 
Once or twice someone fell down, 
but he.only laughed and got up and 
started. over again. 

“I'm certainly missing some. fun, 
just- because I was silly,” Bobby ad- 
mitted to himself. He watched the 
boys eagerly, but if they saw him 
and Skippy, they didn’t show it. He 
felt very much left out. ) 

Suddenly from out on the ice there 
came a scream, and a little boy waved 
his arms wildly in the air and almost 
disappeared. Only his head and arms 
could be seen above the hole in the 
ite where he had broken through. 

The other children all skated to the 
edge of the pond in a hurry. They 
knew if they remained on the ice 
others might fall in also. 


Then Bobby saw Skippy racing - 


toward the little boy. When Skippy 
got onto the thin ice he hesitated a 
second. Then he started to crawl 
very slowly and carefully toward the 
boy in the icy water. Finally Skippy 
teached the little boy, grabbed his 
coat collar, and held on tight. 

Two of the bigger boys ran swift- 
ly to a house on the shore of the pond 
and brought two long boards and a 
ladder. They laid these across the ice 
and crawled over them to the boy. 
As they pulled him out, Skippy let 
go and ran back to Bobby. 

Bobby reached down and patted 
him gently. “Good dog, Skippy!” 

Ted and Tommie and Lester came 
ae over to oy 

Jeepers, Bobby, but you've got a 
wonderful dog!” Lester pohndry 


“Tf it hadn’t been for him, I don’t 
know what would have happened,” 
Ted said. 

“Say, why don’t you come with 
us this afternoon, Bobby?” Tommie 
asked.. “We could go for a hike.” 

“Then when the ice gets thick 
again you can go skating with us,” 


plained. “We didn’t have any ice to 
learn on in California.” 

“That’s right! We never thought 
of that. Is that why you wouldn’t 
go with us last Tuesday?” 

“Yes, but I didn’t have to act so 
cross about it,” Bobby admitted. 

“Oh, that’s O.K. We can show 


Ted offered. 
“Thanks, I'd like to-go. But I 
don’t know how to skate,” Bobby ex- 


you how to skate. And maybe you 
will show us how to do tricks on our 
bikes,” Tommie said eagerly. 








“Sure! I can do that this after- 
noon, if you want to,” Bobby offered. 

“How about it?” Ted asked, and 
the others agreed enthusiastically. 

“Tl be looking for you over at my 
house this afternoon. Perhaps Mom 
will have some cookies baked by 
then,” Bobby. said, remembering his 
mother’s remark. Then: he raced 
home on his bicycle, with Skippy 
leaping and barking beside him. 








OBJECTIVES To test, in the laboratory, the antiseptic 


qualities of Listerine Antiseptic. 


METHOD USEDS The U.S. Pood and Drug Ad- 


ministration test against Staphylococcus aureus. To meet this 
test, a liquid antiseptic must kill Staphylococcus aureus, one of 
the most resistant of the non-sporing bacteria, within five 
minutes under Govetnment-determined and carefully specified 
conditions. This Government-prescribed method was followed 
specifically by outstanding laboratories in this country and 
abroad in testing the germicidal qualities of Listerine Antiseptic. 


RESULTS: 5.0 cc. of Listetine Antisepti¢ when com- 
bined with 0.5 cc. of unfiltered broth culture killed all the 
Staphylococcus aureus bacteria in the tested sample of the broth 
in 60 seconds or less. é; 


CONCLUSIONS Listerine Antiseptic equals in 


germicidal power the 2.5% solution of carbolic acid which 
is used as the standard test solution. Since, however, it is 
more bland and does not irritate living tissue, it is a safe, 
reliable antiseptic and one which has many uses. 


A CLEANSING “PRESCRIPTION FOR 
YOUR TEETH” developed by experts 
in the field of Oral Hygiene. De« 
lightful, cool mint flavor. Contains 
“Lusterfoam" for stepped-up action. 


READY NOW! 
LAMBERT EDUCATIONAL TEACHING UNITS 


A“HEALTH AND HYGIENE”: a 20-page 





C “DENTAL HYGIENE”: a 6-page teach- 


teaching text book. Covers the ing text book. Covers the major fac 
causes and home treatment for com- tors in intelligent dental care and 
— 2 —_ oe halitosis daily home care of the teeth. 

and infectious dendruft D “Your TEETH AND YOU”: a 4-page 
B “YOUR HEALTH AND YOU”: a _folder for students, 4-H Glub mem- 
4-page folder for students, 4-H Club bers. Highlights the educational 


members. Highlights the material 


material contained in “Dental Hy- 
contained in “Health and Hygiene.” 


giene.” 


ORDER YOUR COPIES NOW! See Coupon, Page 66 
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LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
MAKERS OF 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 
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Valentine Day at the ina 
’ 
sv Court of Hearts 0 Ou MA ACWw 
f t’ by 3 (Continued from page 73) S 
Ss (Prince Casper escorts her down- \ 
yw e stage and they stand beside Prince 
Jasper and Yvonne.) 
HERALDs (entering and blowing 
trumpets)—Prince Oscar of High- 
VITAMINS AND VILLAING—By Edna Becker and Rebecca Welty Dunn. All denburgh! ma 
grades may be used, with ate My handling ‘the okie suis. Twenty- 8 (They rch out. ) 
two musieal numbers. Plays s full evening. Music editor of Children’s Activ- J. (Enter Prince Oscar. He -bows to 
ities Magazine says: “Vitamins and Villains is a rare find. Perfectly del 
ful” “Here's something extra special. new and different. Books, @4.00. King and Queen, and kneels before 
10 copies required. No royalty. the Princess ) 
PROFESSOR OWL (or ADVENTURES i" STORYLAND)—by L. Mar- sae 7 Y Roval Hich 
ouse, This ca -minu' characters RIN OSC. es - 
rom three famous books for children: Winky, King of the Garden; Mr. CE OscaR—TYour Noyal rig 
Popper's Penguins; and All About Oscar, besides some delightful original char- ness, most beautiful Princess Rosanne. H 
acters. lent for an all-school duction. Can be done by YE alone, or 7 ‘ r GEL-STEN DUPLICATOR OUTFIT complete ....-.-- $23.59 e1 
by bors. Hae for mixed cast. Nine musical numbers. Books, 760. ‘10 I have come from the highest of the | } o-srmx purricamm «6... ryt ‘8 (C 
copies requ 0 royalty. m GEL-S' 3 ® 
ms to ask von to he mv if #2 Film ---- eect rect eereete 1.50 
THE SCAREOROW'S FRIEND —by Dorothy McCargar and Millis Caverly. A ran yj Ko to ask you to be my phim 2 Ili iliiiiitiiie: 23 Shu 
-minute opere' or midc y ‘ urteen numbers. §—§ | heide T heino.wen tresenrec fernm thea! B CO FPilm arc er etreceresesese " 
Cast comaista of, Farmer John, his wife, seven _™, acven daughters i scare- ms e. I f tke you treasures from the pita comme eesees Dea aaia! ents a ba s In 
crow, sugmen y choruses crow: a scarecrows. tunefu nov pes dee es—_| LEAKS. a 
Very successful in its first season. Books, 760. too copies — No royalty. = rat t o e P omy priceless . 2 — ny eheeenoceseopo t% é ‘2 Th 
SUNNY—by Edna Becker and Rebecca Welty Dunn. For all grades, or can jewels without number! Please say Gut-Stun mnctOoRAPaS: or eo ae : Lus 
be done by middle and upper grades. Plays a "tall evening. Sunny was award- that ou will be min Note size, 6" x10"... ee eee eres 3-00 
“ aut pete in jhe eens i he — Oe _ conducted b: te and bes beaut y ec. ‘ eee eee ae onane coseevesesre 3:0 } 
*rograme, Inc. venteen musical numbers at are appro! a eS dedi, ied ; e 
ful che lines are “bright al stage-worthy A, very large, cast may ‘be used <3 40" PRINCESS ROSANNE—I m sorry for ORL-STEN MBCTOGRAPE REPELS ~ crit 
ew as e n went n ° ee ee ee ae ee & © ‘ 
= 10 copies required. No royalty. petal” you, Prince Oscar, but my heart still SEE See waite Sse cess *3 in 
THE YOUNG KING—by Nellie McCaslin and Gladys Heathcock Southwick. says nothing. Elvire, does your heart ee ye | eee 1.25 nels 
Dance instructions by Ruth Ferguson. +4 junior high and above. The plot hi > Special, 83" x 11", 20 1b. . + ee eee 2.00 
is derived from Oscar Wilde’s famous story by the same title. Very successfully Say anything: MASTER COPY BOND, 6}" X11"... 2 ee ee ee 2.25 wh 
produced at Tudor Hall, , 40-8 A % cast of girls. Ideal for mixed Y Hi h M GEL-STEN CARBON PAPER: r 1.25 
group also. The Young K my * an inspiring and es - work. well worth ELVIRE— I es, Your ignness, y ee ee Oe eee ocd st ee 
wae Came and eiuet, © cpies equaed. Ho hpene. heart tells me to be kind to this 100 sheets» see eeeecserccss seaeed 9 
A SPRINGTIME PHANTASY, a miniature operetta, unison for middle grades, . a | ee ere 5 rig 
F adapted from Oscar Wilde's The Selfish @iant, by Mildred Wadsworth. Plays prince,’ who has traveled so many SoeRne catty secet ees ‘3 hin 
about 30 minutes. Twelve musical numbers. Flexible cast—-almost any num- ° e GEL-STEN PENCILS: 
ber may be used. Books, 6Oc. 10 copies required. No royalty. miles and brought so many jewels. ech wees seesrcsrtrtits 3 ’ 
S . Tem ceecseevreevseeseee eee * # 
THE TALE OF PETER RABBIT—by Thelma M. Parker and Viola E. Benz. : . 
For primary grades. About 30 guinntee. ‘Nine miusical numbers. on The bh (Prince Oscar escorts Elvire down All prices f.0.b. Brookfield, Illinois per 
is sprightly and tuneful-—perfectly suited to the voices of primary children. stage. They stand beside the others.) ] 
Books, 60c. 8 copies required, No royalty. (Enter f ight Old Man H 
rom f > 0 
OUR GUARANTEE swee ping vigorously.) € b L on g I E ~ aft 
Ww do not send groups of operettas ot on approval. However, if you will send a remittance RING (angrily to Old Man)— a ere oene TT?! n | 
with your order, we guarantee to refund the purchase price of any play or operetta that What 1s the meaning of this intru- BROOKFIELD, ILLINOIS m 
you decide not to use. The returned books must, of course, reach us in salable condition. Or ° . y 
ders countersigned by superintendent or principal will be sent on open account if you prefer. For sion, you blundering oaf? int 
single copies, it is preferable to send remittance with order. OLD MAN (bows )—Beg pardon, *. ' 
Your Majesty, I'm the new sweeper. T) 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG OF PLAYS AND OPERETTAS “esate stiles wvdiow Be pe rory day GREETING CARDS My 
KING—But not in here. Whoever BRIN CG you IAY a V un 
> ° ; . és . 
[ek A ee ee ee een EWM Ame | cold you such a thing? You're dis- | [ee >> Exclusive e New e Beautiful ; 
1911 RIDGE AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS charged! “aG, Zhe Bree dey Assortment ofan sp) 
— irthdays, iversaries, . 
QUEEN (fo the three princes)- q other occasions. 14 different Assort- Ise 
Your Royal Highnesses, I apologize ments. Stunning designs, luxurious | 
for the behavior of our servants! pombe " 
its! 4) MONEY IN YOUR POCKET Ok 
Never has such a disgraceful thing You make v up to 100% cash profit. He 
. , " uy orders brings you steady in- 
happened in the —— of ——, a come all I year. Handi-Notes, Gift he: 
OL 7 —Did + MEN rap ‘umorous, 
LD MAN (to the rincess) . OF 15 habananlnoccuun 
you like it—the one on page eighteen? scemene Personal Stationery. hit 
PRINCESS ROSANNE (smiling )—Ie s NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED ( 
' FOLDERS Just chow compiles. They'll get the 
you again! il ad ‘y orders and BIG PROFITS on sight. As 
KING (#0 Old Man)—Begone, and | \eaaana Start your own business. Sample 
1 Everyday Assortment sent 
never show your face on the palace |. GET «(2 8PProval. Write today. no 
grounds again! SAMPLES FRsENDSi STUDIOS, ie, th 
OLD MAN—O.K., Your Majesty. 46 Adame Street. Ehuira, Ht. sh 





(To the Princess.) There’s another 
good one on page twenty. (He exits 


a Pel Princess stares after him, ‘ EASY MON EY! th 


PRINCESS ROSANNE—W hy—why— Whether for something you really Ww. 














































: : _ “3.9. | 2 need, or for that frilly luxury you 
it hap pe ned again! My heart—it’s 3 covet, you will want to learn how be 
behaving strangely! 2 you may turn your spare time into th 
QUEEN ( shrieking )—Not for an | 3 2" easy source of extra income. lil 
old sweeping man! } High commission and bonus pre- 
miums can be earned as an agent so 
KING—Let us serve the tarts at| % for Junior Arts & Activities and the he 
once, to distract her mind. § Educational Music Magazine. p3 
QUEEN—Kanave, go tell the ser- — Pog ag Ginn, 
vants to bring in the tarts. Room 1022, 536 S. Clark Street o 
(As Knave goes out left be meets | , Chicago 5, Illinois. di 
Head Cook rushing in.) Ncenognens PPPLPLPLP PPL PLL LOD LLL OE b 
HEAD COOK (very much excited)— 
Oh, do forgive me,* Your Majesty, a 
they’re gone! Stolen! The tarts you|| MAKE MONEY AND TRAVEL } 
CHOCOLATE FLAVORED DRINK made yourself! Right out of the DURING VACATION 
@ Popular with the children because of the wonderful Dari-Rich oven they've been stolen! Have pity | | Jecilte feschers. They, lear tase wo have . 
chocolate flavor! Popular with lunchroom dieticians and managers on me, Your Majesty, have pity! enjoy yed 87 mew happy and prosperous years h 
because Dari-Rich is a fresh dairy drink containing er —_ (Great consternation! — Cries of | | $840 tor 90 days. Write for detailed information. be 
—the most important of all food values for growing children “stolen!” “Who did it?” “Find EDUCATORS Caw yy ave oy 
’ , 307 Fifth Avenue lew York 16, N. Y. 
Dart- Rich is the sure way of inducing oo to him.” “ Off with bis head!’’) t] 
include more milk solids with lunch! Bottled by local faail “6 ‘ 
dairies—handied i in the school lunchroom just as any | ars (singing to tune of Prob d 
other fresh dairy drink! ems )— ; caused by, 
What a dreadful crime has happened travel motion, fi 
‘ here relieved with k 
Chicago 10, Ill. 679 Orleans Street . the mig i of cart p 
New York 18, N. Y. 330 W. 42nd Street PR : © the ow ¢c 
Los Angeles 11, Cal. 4368 District Boulevard And has carried off the tarts! 











(Continued om page 77) 
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Valentine Day at the 
Court of Hearts 
(Continued from page 76) 


Oh, where, oh, where has he taken 
them 

And when will he bring them back? 

And what should he get for this 
dreadful crime 

But a great big Whack, Whack, 
WHACK! 

Oh—oh—oh! Oh—oh—oh! 

Oh, oh, oh, oh, oh! OH! 

Put the thief in jail-ail-ail! 

(Clap, clap, clap! Clap, clap, clap!) 


Here’s a plan that cannot fail! 


. (Clap, clap, clap! Clap, clap, clap!) 


Shut him up and whack him hard 
In the name of Hearts, 

Then he'll never steal again 
Luscious golden tarts! 

KING—This is the most serious 
crime that has ever been committed 
in the Kingdom of Hearts. . The 
criminal must be found at.once, and 
when he is found—off with his head! 

re Assistant, entering from 
right, carries a tray of tarts. Behind 
him comes Knave.) 

CHEF'S ASSISTANT—Your Majesty, 
permit me! The tarts! 

KING—It’s—it’s—it’s YOU again! 
How dare you come in here again 
after you've been discharged? 

QUEEN (accusingly)——You stole 
my tarts so you could force your way 
into the palace again! 

CHEF'S ASSISTANT—No, I didn’t, 
Your Majesty. I was just going when 
I found the tarts out in the garden 
under a rosebush. 

QUEEN—What a tale! You're a 
spy and a thief! The King has prom- 


~ ised to behead you. 


PRINCESS ROSANNE (shrieking)— 
Oh, no! You mustn’t! You can’t! 
He’s the one I’m going to marry! My 
heart is telling me ‘so! 

KING—Take this villain and throw 
him into the dungeon! 

(Heralds enter and march Chef's 
Assistant away right.) 

PRINCESS ROSANNE (crying)—Oh, 
no, no, no! I promise you, my father, 
that if I cannot marry that man, I 
shall marry no one as long as I live! - 

(The lights go off. The draperies 
are parted to reveal in a sudden light 
the Princess’ Fairy Godmother.) 

FAIRY GODMOTHER—Princess, I’ve 
watched over you ever since you were 
born. I chose the best prince in 
the land to be your husband—but, 
like you, he did, not wish to marry 
someone whom he had never seen. So 
he disguised himself and came to the 
palace to see what you were like. 

PRINCESS ROSANNE—Father has 
ordered him to be beheaded! Oh, 
dear Fairy Godmother, bring him 
back. , 

FAIRY GODMOTHER—Well, he has 
not been treated very politely here. 
He may not wish to come back. 

KING—How could I know who he 
was? My heart did not tell me that 
he wasn’t the impudent rascal he 
seemed to be. 

QUEEN=TI cannot see any sense in 
the way he behaved. It was Very un- 
dignified. 

FAIRY GODMOTHER—He is digni- 
fied when he needs to be. You should 
have remembered my words, “The 
princess will know which prince to 
choose. Her heart will tell her.” 

QuEEN—But he stole the tarts! 





_ PAIRY GODMOTHER—He found the 
tarts under a rosebush where the thief 
had hidden them. There is the thief! 
(She points to Knave, who tries to 
sneak away. King seizes Knave and 
spanks him.) 

KNAVE (cryitg)—Ow, ow, ow! 
I'll never steal again! 

FAIRY GODMOTHER—His Royal 
Highness, the Prince of Diamonds! 

(She steps out of the light. In her 
place appears the Prince of Diamonds, 
in full princely regalia. Everyone 
gasps with astonishment.) 





PRINCE OF DIAMONDS—Princess 
Rosanne, will you be my valentine? 
Will you be mine forever? 

PRINCESS ROSANNE—Yes, Prince 
of Diamonds, I will be yours for- 
ever. (She walks behind the draperies, 
steps up on the table, and stands be- 
side the Prince.) “il 

ALL (swaying back and forth sing 
the closing chorus to tune of “To- 
gether”) — 

I will be true forever, 
Only to you, forever, 
Only we two, forever, 





Through sweet Fairyland. 
Tripping hand in hand 
Skies will be bright forever, 
Stars shine at night, forever, 
Dreams will come true 
Now for me and for you— 
So happy we'll be forever! 
(Prince of Hearts and Knave sit 
on floor, chuckling over funny book.) 


EptroriaL Note: The music used in 
this play may be found on phonograph 
records as follows: “Memory Lane,” 
Columbia 36527; “Problems,” from Babes 
in Toyland, Victor 12592; and “Togeth- 
er,” Decca 23349. 





THIS TEACHING AID MAKES 
CLEANLINESS AN EXCITING GAME 














INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION PATROL 
SHEETS—colorfully printed on both 
sides—link school and home. Through 
them, your effort to foster good clean- 
liness habits in the schoolroom are 
checked oa—and supplemented by the 
parents. 





The Ivory Inspection Patrol is 


designed to appeal to the com- 
petitive spirit inherent in chil- 
dren. It makes cleanliness a 


' fascinating game. 


Developed for use in the school- 
room and home, the Patrol 
material already has proved an 
effective means of teaching 


————_ SN 





PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept., X, P.O. Box 599, Cincinnati 1, Ohio, 
I am interested in the Ivory Inspection Patrol. Kindly send me sufficient matetiai for 


children the importance of good 
cleanliness habits. 


The Ivory Inspection Patrol 
will add interest to your school 
program and promote a very 
worthwhile objective—better 
cleanliness habits among your 
pupils. The material is yours 
for the asking. 





N'T:. YOU? 
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NAME OF SCHOOL 





CiTY OR TOWN 
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91% OF ALL STILL 


PROJECTORS IN 
SCHOOLS AND 
CHURCHES ARE 


In the nation’s schools and churches, 
where the finest possible projection is vital 
to. the effectiveness of visual instruction, 
S.V.E. oe are preferred over all 
others. ‘VE. projectors are unsurpassed 
for their efficiency, dependability, sturdi- 
ness, and ease of operation. There is no 
optical system more efficient than the 


MODEL AAA... 300- 
watt tri-purpose projector. 
5” focal length coated An- 
astigmat projection (F:3.5) 
lens. Shows all three: 2” x 2” 
slides, single- and double- 
frame filmstrips. Simple ad- 
justment for double- to sin- 
gle-frame . . . easy to change 
over from filmstrips to slides 
and vice versa. Semi-auto- 
matic vertical slide changer. 
Leatherette carrying case. 









MODEL DD... 150-watt tri- 
purpose projector. Same fea- 
tures as AAA, but lighter, 
less powerful. 


nd? 


LARGEST LIBRARY OF ee 


KIND IN THE WORLD 


The S. V. E. library contains 
more than 1,500 35 mm. film- 
strips and 20,000 miniature 
(2” x 2”) slides. New leaching 


aids: Kodachrome Visualized 
Units, each consisting of ten 
or more 2” x 2” slides organ- “* 


ized according to curriculum 
units, with teaching guide. 





SEE COUPON 


ON PAGE 64 ° fp, ; 
Write today for new S.V.E. cat- Ves, 
alogs, containing full, descriptive 
information on projectors, film- 

strips, 2” x 2” slides, and Visuali 

Units. Indieate catalogs desired. 

Also, ask about correlated filmstrips 

and free filmstrips. 


Address Dept. Z42 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
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TEACHERS! PRINCIPALS! 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION! 
ORDER NOW! 








only +900 
with kit sized bottle 
of Feather-Merk Ink. 








» PACKARD PAPER & TWINE CO. 
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6 to 23 pens — $1.75 ea. 
24 to 143 pens — $1.50 ea. 
144 pens and over — $1.25 ea. 
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No fuss — no mess 
with Feather-Mark 
BROAD LINE, the 
perfect drawing in- 
strument. Same point 
‘writes instant dry lines 
of varied widths. You 
can depend on it always 
for quick, workmanlike 
osters, flash cards, 
rawings, charts, graphs 
and 1001 other class- 
room uses. 
This aluminum, precis- 
ion-made, feather-light 
marking peo dries as it 
writes — it’s indelible and 
smudgeproof on paper, 
wood, glass, leather, plastics, 
cloth, cellophane. Feather- 
Mark BROAD LINE, with its 
leak-proof barrel, is practi- 
cally made to order for class 
room use. 










FEATHER-MARK INK 
“Dries as you write.” 
in black © blue © green © red 
2 oz. 35¢—8 oz. $1.25 
16 oz. $2.25 








514 WEST 27% 





Experiments with Light 
(Continued from page 16) 


WHAT THINGS 
REFLECT LIGHT BEST? 


Mirrors to make a series of reflec- 
tions, a dish of water, dull bowls, 
shiny bowls, clear glass, black paper, 
white paper, a shiny spoon, and two 
white tapes were all tested for re- 
flection of light. Flat, shiny objects 
reflected the light best. 

A series of reflections was made 
and it was noted that each was weak- 
er than the first. The result was the 
concept: Reflected light is weaker 
than direct light. 


WHAT HAPPENS WHEN 
LIGHT RAYS ARE REFLECTED? 


A series of reflections was made 
and each one was marked with tape. 
We observed that each reflection 
threw’a beam of light in a different 


direction. 


WHY ISN’T MQONLIGHT 
AS BRIGHT AS SUNLIGHT? 


In a discussion of kinds of light— 
sunlight, moonlight, starlight—and 
the comparative brightness of each, 
the. following equipment was used 
for experiments: a small reflector ball, 


_a globe, and a big electric bulb. 


We darkened the room, placed the 
reflector ball on a desk and. asked 
some child in the rear of the room to 
tell what it was. He could not tell 
until the electric bulb was turned on 
and made to shine on the ball. The 
children examined the ball, compared 
its shiny surface with a mirror, and 
recalled how a mirror reflected light. 

I reminded them about the globe 
and bulb that we had used before to 
represent the earth and the sun. 
Then I introduced the reflector ball 
as the moon, and gave two reasons 
for its choice. (1) It is smaller than 
the earth. (2) It has no light of its 
own. 

In the darkened room with the 
electric bulb turned on, one child 
turned the globe (as earth) from 
night to day while I moved the moon 
around the earth. A few children 
stood on the night side of the earth 
and watched the light reflect on the 
globe. Attention was called to the 
fact that the “moonlight” was not so 
bright as the “sunshine” on the other 
side, 

The conclusion was: Moonlight is 
weaker than sunlight because it is re- 
flected light, whereas sunlight is di- 
rect light. 


WHY ARE SOME STARS 
BRIGHTER THAN OTHERS? 


To.answer this question, three can- 
dles of equal size were lighted. One 
was placed near the group, one in the 
center of the room, and one at the 
far end of the room. The one nearest 
the group appeared to be the largest. 

Three candles of different sizes 
were lighted. The largest one was 
placed farthest away. Each child in 
turn stood at the globe (earth) and 
compared the size of the “stars” as 
they looked to him. 

From these experiments the chil- 
dren concluded that the brightness of 
a star as we see it depends upon its 
size and its distance from the earth. 

(Continued on page 83) 








NEW ¥ For middle and upper 
® grades, a colorful book 
that explains in simple language how to 
make good posters. Over 100 illustra- 
tions, many in color. Discussions of 
full-page reproductions of posters. made 
by children. Invaluable 4“ per copy 
for teacher and pupil. postpaid 
ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Illinois 


meeteestiienddtatitasiensnammeel 
SPECIAL DAY ENTERTAINMENT 


BIG BOOK 
FOR 
SPECIAL DAYS 








+ ———— ——— = — 
y 
™~ BiG. BOOK 


SPECIAL DAYS ; 

Partial Contents 
Lincoln’s Birthday 
play, St. Valen- 
tine’s Day play and 
Closing Day play. 


256 Pages 


Cloth - - $2.00 
Paper - - $1.25 

















Write for 88-pa paving guide of over 3000 
TEACHING HELPS. it free on request. 


Beckley - Cardy Co. 


CHICAGO 


1634 INDIANA - 











for Teaching Art! 
‘‘A New Four-Star Production”’ 


The Doing Art Books 


By Jessie Todd, Elem. School, U. of Chicago 
Ann Van Nice Gale, Chi Public School 
Book 1, Grades 1 and 2 
Book 2, Grades 3 and 4 
Book 3, Grades 5 and 6 
Book 4, Grades 7 and 8 





Illustrated Teachers Manual $1.00 
The Answer to your request for Practical, 
Simple ART Problems actually worked out 
in the classroom. . 

NEW! PRACTICAL! INSPIRATIONAL! 
Order today. 


THOMAS RANDOLPH CO., Champaign, Ill. 


















FOR BUSY 


H E L P TEACHERS 


Save time, worry-and library hours. Let 
us prepare material for you—give it the 
finished, professional tone. 


Theses . . . Manuscripts . . . Research 
Bibliographies . . . Reviews 
Papers ... Talks .. . Letters 
Charts . . . Outlines 


and many others, prepared by profession- 

als of long experience. Our service will 

help you improve your work, your educa- 

tional and social position. Rates as low 

as $1.00; write today outlining your needs. 
VERA GREGORY 


3015 N.W. 12th Street, Oklahoma City 7, Okla. 


at nome OIL PAINTING 


For 8 course in Painting at « price YOU ‘ord. 
necessary. ‘Si lified im Ry 
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NO previous art training 
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Prehistoric Times 
(Continued from page 21) 


about three inches wide across the 
lower part of the open end of an ap- 
box. (If sand or sawdust is used 
in the bottom, such a board keeps 
it from spilling out over the front.) 
2. Next, they painted the box inside 
nd out. When dry, it was lined 
with heavy brown wrapping paper. 
if the box was very smooth and 
clean, the inside was painted blue for 
sky, and only the bottom was lined. 
3. Scenery for the background and 
for the sides of the box was made 
from colored paper, which was glued 
in place before the sand or sawdust 
was put in the bottom. * 
4, Animals for the diorama were 


_ modeled of clay. Coal, stones, moss, 


and foliage completed the scene.. 

§. The age represented by the dio- 
tama was put on a sign and attached 
to the top of the box opening. Some- 
times cutout letters were used, and 
sometimes black crayon. 

D. Blackboard drawing —Two boys 
made a large blackboard drawing of 
the Age of Reptiles, below which 
were placed our dioramas. (See the 
upper photograph on page 21.) 

E. Plywood animals. 

1. The boys wanted to make wooden 
models of prehistoric animals. We 
had several coping saws, and they 
found some three-ply wood. Pat- 
terns of the animals they wished to 
make were drawn on manila tag and 
cut out. These patterns were traced 
on the wood with a black crayon, 
and then the animals were sawed out. 
2. The long tails on some of the an- 
imals caused difficulty because our 
wood was brittle. However, when 
1 tail broke off, we glued it together 
and added a narrow strip of adhesive 
tape for a support. 

3, After the animals were smoothed 
with sandpaper, stands were made 
to hold them upright. 

4. The models were painted with 
powder paint, house paint, or enamel 
in brown, gray, greenish-yellow, and 
purple. When they were dry, mark- 
ings were added with white and black 
poster paint. 

F, “Movie” theater—One girl sug- 
gested that we have a “movie” and 
invite parents and friends to attend. 
This met with instant approval from 
the class. While the boys finished 
their wooden models, the girls made 
the theater out of a large square car- 
ton. (See lower photograph, page 21.) 
1. A rectangle, to match our pic- 
tures, was cut out of the bottom of 
the box, to provide an opening for 
showing the pictures. Two holes 
were made at each side of the carton 
abeve and below this opening. Two 
pieces of wood (cut from a broom 
handle) were inserted in these holes. 
These were rollers for the pictures. 

2. The outside of the box was paint- 
ed with yellow powder paint, and 
blue crepe-paper curtains were made. 
3. Signs telling the different ages 
studied were printed for the theater. 

4. Next, the pupils were provided 
with large sheets of paper (12” x 
16”) and, referring to their science 
notebooks and library books for ideas, 
they painted pictures of prehistoric 
animals for the theater. It was 
found that water colors gave the best 
effect for the background, but that 





poster paint was very effective in 
mixing the colors for the prehistoric 
monsters. 

§. After the pictures were finished, 
the pupils discussed the sequence of 
subjects they wished to show in their 
theater. A. list was written on the 
blackboard, and the children chose 
the drawings to be exhibited. 

6. The selected pictures were sorted 
and pasted in one long strip in the 
order in which they are listed below. 


The broom handles were taken from. 


the carton and the first picture was 





attached evenly to one roller by ad- 
hesive tape. The long ‘strip of pic- 
tures was rolled carefully onto the 
roller until the last picture was 
reached. The bottom of this picture 
was attached to the other roller by 
adhesive tape. After careful adjust- 
ing, the: rollers were slipped into 
place, and “Life from Age to Age” 
was ready for its first performance. 
7. Drawings for the theater. 

a) Title “Life from Age to Age” 
in block letters painted black. 

5) Different kinds of fossils. 





c) Creative drawing—The world 

before life began. 

d) Trilobites. 

e) Dinichthys. 

f) Amphibian. 

g) Eryops and giant dragonfly. 

4) Brontosaurus. 

i) Stegosaurus. 

j) Plesiosaurus. 

k) Trachodon. 

1) Tyrannosaurus and Triceratops 
fighting. 

m) Flying reptile—Pterosaur. 

(Continued on page 81) 























Here is how the breaktasts of 2815 
pupils in 10 states were rated. 


MATERIALS ARE FREE 








Write for Diet Survey forms—to dis- 
cover in what way eating hab‘ts are 
faulty. Also available: Nutrition Infor- 
‘mation tests—reveal what your class 
already knows about nutrition. 





How many errors can you spot? 


Count them .. . no capital 
letter for “I’’, breakfast misspelled 
... but wait! Even after you catch 
the obvious mistakes, mightn’t 
there still be one important error, 
not so easy to detect? 

Can you tell, for instance, 
whether the breakfast this young- 
ster ate was really a “good” 
breakfast? Did it include such 
foods as fruit—cereal—milk— 
bread or toast—butter or fortified 
margarine—eggs? And how did 


this breakfast fit into the rest of 


his daily diet? 


Alert teachers in all sections of 
the country are today seeking the 


answers to questions like these 
—and using the answers as the 
basis for programs for diet 
improvement. The ultimate 


goal : to build keen minds in strong 
bodies. 


To help teachers: reach that 
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goal, General Mills has set up a 
“Program of Assistance in Nutri- 
tion and Health Education.” 
Authoritative materials prepared 
by leading educators and health 
workers and a consultation service 
are available to you through this 
program. 

If you would like information 
on how to adapt a nutrition pro- 
gram to your curriculum, please 
write: Education Section, Public 
Service Department, General 
Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 










Copyright 1948; 
General Mills, ine: 
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§ SUBSCRIBE Now| 
eo AT THE OLD PRICE 





qp* JANUARY I, 1948, the subscription price of THE 

INSTRUCTOR Magazine was increased to 84.00 
for One Year (10 issues), $7.00 for Two Years (20 
issues). The increase was effective as of that date for 





all eubsoriptions, new or renewal. 











Tue above statement gives the effective date of the new subscrip- 
tion price of THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine. 


However, for you and your friends—readers and subscribers of 


THE INSTRUCTOR, who have a full appreciation of its value—we 
are offering the opportunity to enter new or renewal subscriptions 
now at the old price. 


Whether your subscription expired several months ago—whether 
it is expiring now—or whether it does not expire for many months 
—YOU can subscribe now, with a subscription to start now or to 
start when your existing subseription expires. 


This offer—on a cash basis and good until March 31, 1948—is at 





the old price of: 


ONE YEAR *.3°°° 


Cash Orders Only 


THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Enter my order now for THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine for 


[] ONE YEAR at 83 () TWO YEARS at $5 
This 4 a (] New subscription [] Renewal subscription 


My current subscription expires with the Issue. 





(7 Eucladed 4 $ 


, payment in full. 


TWO YEARS *59°°° 


Offer Good Until Mar. 31, 1948 


= oe oe ee eee ey ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee oy 





or: I prefer you to Charge It, making the bill payable 
30 days after subscription starts, at the new rate: 


[_}] One Year $4.00 [_] Two Years $7.00 











Name 





Street or RD. 





Post Office & Zone._._ tLe ee PD Oy at 


State___. 





This order form not good after March 31,1948 245 
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The price increase in THE INSTRUCTOR is the inevitable 


result of very greatly increased costs in paper and production 


during the past several months. 


Where many other publications have increased—in some 
cases more than once—in the past months, we have consist- 
ently held the line on our price. 


We could reduce the volume of material we offer in each 
issue. Teachers across the nation, however, tell us they need 
more material, not less, to meet the demands of a tremen- 
dously increased teaching load. 


Your INSTRUCTOR will be a constantly-improving, forward- 
moving teaching tool. You will find every forthcoming issue 
worth all .of the new price increase and more, too. 


In the meantime—take advantage of this short-time offer. 
Get on the list at the old price. 
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\ Prehistoric Times 
(Continued from page 79) 


n) Mammoth. 

0) Saber-toothed tiger. 

p) The evolution of the horse. 

q) Cro-Magnon Man. 

r) “The End” printed in block 
letters painted black. 
§. The pupils enjoyed this simple 
“movie” and delighted in showing it 
to one another and telling as much as 
they could about each picture. The 
junior and primary grades were very 
much interested in what the older 
pupils were doing, and I was amused 
one day to hear the six-year-olds 
talking about “Brontosaurus.” It was 
quite surprising how much they -had 
learned, although they were working 
on another unit. 


OUR PROGRAM 


Our program for parents and 
friends was organized by the presi- 
dent of the class and ‘a committee, 
A short introductory ‘talk on “Life 
from Age to Age” was given by the 
president. Our theater was featured, 
and as the pictures were unrolled, the 
pupil who had made each drawing 
was asked to come forward and give 
an explanation of the picture in the 
form of an oral report, a limerick, or 
remarks, 

At the conclusion of our theater 
performance, the visitors’ were in- 
vited to make an informal tour of 
the classroom. ‘The pupils exhibited 
models, dioramas, and other work. 


Clap Hands for Henry 
(Continued from page 19) 


with the children. “Where did you 
learn to talk that way?” 

“From my father. He was good at 
imitating,” John answered. 

“I believe you will make a fine 
Scottish boy for our play,” approved 
Miss Park. “Tell your mother I'll 
be glad to give her some ideas about 
the costume. If she sews, she might 
be able to make one.” 

It was quite. evident. that . John 


Elgin was pleased to be the Scottish 


boy, but the light in his blue eyes 
flickered and then disappeared, when 
the teacher talked about the costume. 
Watching the new pupil, Henry no- 
ticed his change in facial expression 
and wondered why. Then he ob- 
served John’s clothes. The trousers 
were shiny, as if they had been worn 
a long time, and the sports blouse 
was a bit ragged at the collar. The 
new pupil must be poor. John might 
not be able to provide a costume’ for 
himself. 

Miss Park, not noticing John’s un- 
happiness, went on with the business 
of listening to girls and boys read 
lines from the new play. Henry was 
asked to be the vagabond gypsy, a 
tole he accepted without eagerness. 

After school, Miss Park said . to 
Henry, “It’s nice that John can be 
in the play. He'll learn to be one of. 
us by sharing in our work and fun.” 

Henry didn’t mention the Scottish 
Costume. Instead, he asked, “Where 
does John live?” 

Miss Park consulted her’ book of 
addresses, “Why, he lives on Harris 
Street. I’m glad you brought that to 
My attention, Henry.” 





She didn’t have to say that Harris 
Street was the of town where 
poorer families lived. Henry under- 
stood. Now the teacher would make 
a point of finding some material that 


_ John’s mother could sew into a Scot- 


tish outfit, 
“Maybe John’s mother can’t sew,” 
thought Henry. “Maybe she won’t 
let John be in the play.” 
Before supper, Henry bicycled along 


Harris Street. In‘the back yard of . 


one weatherworn home, he saw John 
chopping wood. 





“He has a lot of chores to do at 
home,” thought Henry. .“No time 
to earn the money for a costume. 
Even if he earned some, I'll bet his 
mother would want him to use it to 
buy school clothes.” 

Then Henry saw near the front 
door of John’s house a sign which 
read “Seamstress.” So John’s mother 
could sew! Miss Park would be sure 
to find material for a costume. But 
John’s mother might feel that she had 
to spend all her time doing sewing 
which would bring in money. 





The next day, Henry watched the - 
new pupil. John wasn’t smiling a 
happy smile, so probably. his pet, 
had told him she couldn’t help him 
with his costume. But he wasn’t 
acting as some children do when they 
are disappointed, He didn’t sit back 
and refuse to take part in the ‘class 
work, and he didn’t pick fights on 
the playground. Suddenly, Henry 
felt very selfish—like a boy who had 
eaten a whole box of candy without 
offering some to his friends. 

(Continued on page 84) 








Naturally, most everyone likes ice cream! Folks 
enjoy ice cream’s cool refreshment . . . its smooth, 
creamy texture . . . its endless variety of 


luscious flavors. 


And—what’s more—they know that ice cream 
is not only delicious . . . it’s nutritious, too! 


Nutritional value and delicious flavor account for the 
invaluable role played by ice cream in our nation's 


health and welfare program. 





mon, 


The presence of this Seal indicates 
that all nutritional statements in this 
advertisement have been found ac- 
ceptable by the Council on Foods an: 
Nutrition of the American Medical 
Association; 
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product! 


_No wonder ice cream is nutritious—it’s a dairy 


Ice cream is a good source of vitamin A 


and riboflavin . . . contains other nutrients found 


in milk. Calcium, necessary for strong 
bones and teeth, is supplied, too! 






111 North Canal Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 






Since 1918... the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, bas been 
devoted te nutritional research and to education in the use of dairy products 
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@ Tie-dyeing 
@ Model construction 

@ Dyeing and weaving of palmetto 
@ Braided and hooked rugs 

@ Batik on wood and fabric 

@ Raffia basketmaking 


». aud many other tateresting subjects 





ALL PURPOSE RIT FAB- 
RIC TINTS AND DYES 
... for rayons (including 
acetate), nylon, cotton, 
silk, linen, wool—titerally 
any fabric except glass 
fiber. 


INSTANT RIT is the tint 
and dye te use if you're 
sure the cloth is cotton, 
linen, silk or wool. 


——— Send for your free copy ——— 





RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1401 West Jackson Blvd. 

Chicago 7, Illinois F-2 
Please send me a Free Copy of 
COLOR CRAFTS FOR EVERYONE. 
Name . sseeess 
Adveed « 6000000400 6eeese ere eeeee 
City. seneeecesesZOMmeseyeState. esee 
Teacher of . 
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A Valentine Man 


(Continued from page 44) 


The gull took a little nibble and 
dropped him on the icy shore. “Ugh! 
You taste just like paper,” scolded 
the gull, and flew scornfully away. 

“My! That was a narrow escape,” 
gasped the little man. 

“Ooh, here you are,” giggled the 
breeze, and scooted him straight along 
into an open door at the zoo. 

Flip-flap, flip-flap, he was hurried 
along. He flipped past the lion cages, 
and flapped past the tigers, but he 
almost did not pass the monkey cage. 
One bright-eyed monkey reached out 
and almost caught him. Almost! ~ 

Out the other open door he blew. 
Skippity-skip to Main Street. Up to 
the top of. a bus he flew. 

On and on went the bus, until it 
came to a winding road away out at 
the edge of town. Then it stopped. 

“Guess I get off here,” decided the 
valentine man. He tumbled merrily 
down into the soft snow. 

Down a long lane he went to a 
small gray house. An old man stood 
in the doorway. “Who is the young 
man coming down our lane?” 

An old woman looked over his 
shoulder. “Company, I do declare!” 
she said. “Come in, little fellow.” 

Whisk, into the house he went! 

The old man and the old woman 
put him on a sunny window sill so he 
could look out at the blue sky, or in 
on the cosy friendly room. 

The little valentine man had seen 
the world, and now he was glad he 
had found a home. 


Audio-Visual Aids 
(Continued from page 32) 


time. Also current-events programs 
of general interest, such as forums 
on public questions which give the 
children direct experience, may be 
profitably scheduled for several class- 
es or the entire school. If an out- 
standing poet, scientist, musician, or 
person in public life were scheduled 
for a broadcast, a major change in 
the school’s daily routine might seem 
to be justified. 

“Many educational broadcasts are 
planned far enough in advance so 
that the co-ordinator may secure out- 
lines which will help a teacher to pre- 
pare her class for the radio lesson. If 
the scheduling problem cannot. be 
solved, it is sometimes possible to se- 
cure a transcription of the broadcast 
which may be previewed by the 
teacher and played at the conven- 
ience of the class. However, to use 
a transcription necessitates the use of 
a record player, another piece of 
equipment—” 

“Which I am happy to say we 
have,” interposed Miss B——. 

“Would you recommend a good 
book on radio in education which we 
could consult?” asked Miss M- 
the interview came to a close. 

“There are two recent books that 
would be helpful,” I replied. “One 
is Radio and the School, written by 
Norman Woelfel and I. Keith Tyler, 
and published by World Book Co., 
Yonkers, New York. The other is 
Teaching through Radio, by William 
B. Levenson, published by Rinehart 
& Co., Inc., New York 16.” 
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Projector, 
all-in-one 


Eerres “et Werature, 





DEVRY CORPORATION, 1111 


es, 
WAS 





Sat 


ARMITAGE AVE., CHICAGO 14, U.S.A 





BUILD-UP POSTERS 


BUILDS SIX 
POSTERS 
12x 18 ins. 
Each set contains 


authentic scenes 
in the life of a 





great American. 
Heavy construc- 
tion paper panels 
and lored pa- 
pers printed and 
keyed for cutting 
and pasting. 











Each 60c. ppd. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON (Set No. 752) 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN (Set No. 754) 
THOMAS JEFFERSON (Set No. 753) 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (Set No. 751) 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR 
HEROES (Set No. 750) 
Write for 8 buying guide of over 3000 
TEACHING LPS. Bent free on request. 


Beckley - Cardy Co. 


INDIANA CHICAGO 





1634 








“The BEAUT) 
CAVERNS 
OF Lue AY 


tuRAy. VIRGIN 




















TEACHERS 4 


24 Page Booklet ND § TU DEN TS 
14 Illustrations 
@ Scenes from the beautiful caverns of Luray. 
@ Shenandoah Valley. ¢ Skyline Drive. 

@ Shenandoah National Park. 

@ Scenic and Historic Virginia. 

Write for copies of this attractive booklet — 
one for yourself and each of your students. 


16MM silent—16MM sound motion pic- 
tures and 35MM slides available to schools 
on a free-loan basis. All in natural colors. 


Visit world-famous Luray Caverns this year. 


LURAY CAVERNS, Luray, Va. 
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Helpful Teaching Materials for You 



















































[oan TO Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
quired information, and mail them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
E RDER 
Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. (For other coupons, see pages 62, 64 and 66.) 
i i | 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, Educational Dept. YOUNG - AMERICA READER 
I I | 
, 135 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 32 E. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 

F l 
| REE Please send me a Break- | FREE Please send me ..... sample " 
fast Teaching Unit for 4th and 5th grades. : . : : 
| ennetett a 12-page. Teacher's Manual, i copies of: [] Young America Junior | 

| two wall charts, and 20 students’ note- Reader (grades 2, 3); (] Young America 
book. folders.  (1F8) 1 Reader (grades 3, 4, 5). | 
7 
Title__ hoe Name | 
I I | 
I Name = i a - | 
. St. or R.D. eval - : School Address asad ak . 
j 0. & | P.O. & l 
, State . r ET SS ee ne 
107 2- 48 1N9 2-48 IN 112 
a a ee ee ---------------4 
! ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY i CHARLES BESELER CO., Dept. |! | 
} 1911 Ridge Avenue; Evanston, Ill. 243 East 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
SPECIAL OFFER Please send me Jf FREE Please send me: [1 literature | 
—__._... copies of your new book, “Poster r =¥ | 
| Making in the Elementary School,” de- \ describing Beseler Opaque Projectors; Oo! 
l scribed in your advertisement on Page 78. would fike to have a free demonstration of 
] I enclose $____ (Price $1.00 per copy I | 
1 postpaid). | Beseler Opaque Projectors. ] 
! I | 
Name Name j 
l I 
St. or R.D._ 3 Se ee 
P.O. & I P.O. & ] 
1 Zone reweres State _ Zone Stefe....__.. 
1 2-481N212 I 2-48 1N213 | 
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BOOKMARKS Ze 
for all your pupils 


‘Children 
“love ‘em” 


e 
OVER 10 MILLION 
USED 













Three colorful de- 
signs, om heavy card- 
stock; a place for stu- 


dent’s name on back. 





Most Popular Bookmarks 
) We've Ever Offered! 


They'll delight your pupils, and help 
“ in your “better-book-care” campaign. 
OR, Order generously, so you'll have at 
least one Bookmark of each design 
for each student. Now, as before, you 
are welcome to as many as you need 
-.. with the compliments of OLD 
NICK & BIT-O-HONEY. 


They're FREE TO TEACHERS 
as 
Yaeay! 


OLD NICK end BIT-O-HONEY 
1501 Locust $t. St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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(quantity) 
for my students. Our school does ["] (or} 
does not ["] (please check one) sell candy 
to students, 


PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY 
Offer limited to residents of continental U. S. . 
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. Experiments with Light 
(Continued from page 78) 


At the close of this series of ex- 
periments, the class played host to 
the parents. They prepared a short 
program in which they explained 
their charts and experiments. 

The silhouette shadows, made with 
the stovepipe and electric bulb, had 
provided so much entertainment at 
the time that we thought the lower 
grades would enjoy them. We select- 
ed funny cutouts or those which 
could be put together to tell a story 
and formed groups to plan suitable 
conversation. Then we invited. the 
children to an assembly program. 


Put Seatwork on the 
Blackboard 


« (Continued from page 20) 

8. Supply rhyming words. (List 
on the blackboard words that. chil- 
dren will need.. A picture may be 
made to illustrate the rhyme.) 

I saw a mouse 

in Se 200 

9. From a given group of phrases 
list things that a boy (or girl) can 
do. (Include some nonsense things.) 

10. Make color charts. Children 
are instructed to copy a list o£ colors 
from the blackboard and beside each 
word make a square of the right col- 
or. (A variation of this is to copy 
number words from the blackboard 
and put the numerals beside them.) 

11. Put words together to make 
new words. 

Put grand with mother to make 


Put some with thing to make 


12. Find words from a list on the 
blackboard to fit into categories. 
(Categories can be varied according 
to words that children have had.) 

Children Animals Toys 

13. Supply a new word to go with 


| 2 group of words. 


cow horse dog (pig) 

14. From a list of words, copy 
those that end with a certain letter. 

1§. For phonics, the pupils make 
squares on paper. In each square, 
copy one letter from a list on the 
blackboard and draw something that 
begins with that letter. 

16, Copy pictures of objects from 
the blackboard or from large maga- 
zine pictures and beside each put the 
letter its name begins with. 

17. Copy this sentence, leaving 
out the word that does not belong. 

Mother went look to town. 

The following suggestions for seat- 
work require no preparation what- 
ever by the teacher, 

1, Read independently. 
(This should happen often if you 
have plenty of supplementary books.) 

2. Draw or cut out pictures as 
follows: 

Pictures about a familiar story. 

Pictures of night and day. 

Outdoor and indoor pictures. - 


Pictures of farm and circus ani-° 


mals. : 

Most of this seatwork can be used 
in the last half of the first grade and 
in the second and third grades too. 
It is very adaptable; it can be easy, as 
here, or it can be made more difficult 
if for older groups, 
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The Wheat Germ in 
Hot Ralston 


. 
7 * 
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Wheat germ is thiamine’ 
Hot Ralston Whole Wh 
rich in wheat germ as na 


And because the protein 


when use of 


a evidence, 
ness due to 


Good reasons why your 
you, too, will want to ea 











* See Journal of Nutrition 31:283, 1946 
FREE! New Teaching 








0: What nutrient added to 
children’s diets in a research 
study,” made them more alert 
physically and mentally? 


i i thiamine). There is 
pry , that lowered alert- . 


thiamine deficiency 
may continue into maturity. 


HOT RALSTON supplies EXTBA thiamine 
s richest cereal source. And 
eat Cereal is 2!4 times 38 
tural whole wheat! 


COOKS — 
ws. wf 
MINUTES. SECONDS 





HOT RALSTON supplies EXTRA protein, too 
of wheat germ is if st 
‘ty. Hot Ralston can help replace protem 
tin meat, milk and cheese 18 
to high prices and relief demands. 


studen , and 
t Hot Ralston! 


restricted due 





Material on Breakfast 
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, tion with School of Education r 

Developed in co-opera : u : 

leading University. Tested for educational value through 
- actual use by 134 teachers. F 
USE THIS COUPON i? 4 
RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, Nutrition Service 1 
INS-5 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Missouri | 
Please send, no cost or obligation, Teaching Kit for Grade: Kgtn. 1 2 3 4 | 
5 6 7 8 _ other (Draw circle around grade or grades you teach) 
Name os ae - | 
School or Organization __ — 
Street__ ‘aemiidanemes ie mh i 
7 - a! Zon State. a | 
tin —= oun ane ee eee ee ee oe owe all 






Have you 
AN APTITUDE 


for writing? 







































































i con pay you well to 
find out now whether or not 
you have an aptitude for 
writing by taking the FREE p"sdsrict Daimer, 
Storycrafters Guild Apti- crafters Guild. (Not 
tude Test and Personality consected with any 
. : other schbol or insti- 
returning this Test and Quiz 
you will receive without obligation a de- 
tailed report on your writing potentialities. 
Then, if you wish, the new Storycrafters 
Guild System .will train you in the funda- 
mentals of oll creative writing (short stories, 
erticles, novels, radio, movies, etc.). EARN 
WHILE YOU LEARN through the Storycraft- 
ers Gyild Manuscript Sales Service. 


Well-known au- 
thor St. Johns says: 
“lt sedms to me 
that striving new 
writers could not 
do better than ac- 
cept the assistance 

ean and judgment of a 
Adela Rogers St. Johns man like Frederick 
Paimer, who can tell them what needs to be 
done, how to do it, and even more valuable, 
see that they do it!’ 


Ne agent will call. Storycrafters offers 
you America’s finest home-study training in 
creative writing ... with abyadant criticism 
ond assistance ...all by fastest mail. 

DON’T DELAY * MAIL COUPON NOW! 


3 STORYCRAFTERS GUILD, Dept. T-8 1 
5617 Hollywood Boulevard, 

Hellyweed 28, Calif. | 
Without ebligation please send | 
FREE Personality Quiz, Aptitude | 
Test and details of Home-Study j 



















Mr. Creative Writing Course. 
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City or B.F.0. State iH 














TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to 5300 BY MAIL 


i Quick! - Easy!-Private! 


you Money -— any amount from $50 to $300—eut 
l out and this ad for com: details of confidential ] 
MAIL . No co-signers, no endorsers. 
vate. Se board, merchants, friends net ] 
@ the loan in the privacy of your own home 
op r signature only. Repay in convenient I 
iments—not sary to pay on principal 1 
fummer vacation f your sal stops! Fulldetaiis 
in plain envelope. Cut out end wal this ad today! | 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. A-133 ] 
220 Securitios Bidg., Des Moines 9, lowa 
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Yo ole ent 


Preparation for Teaching 

Nursery School, KEindergarten, Primary and Upper 
Elementary Grades. Children’s demonstration school 
and observation center. On Chicago's lovely North 
Shore near lake. Beginning classes and specially de- 
signed courses for teachers and college graduates. 

id-year term: Feb. 9. Summer term: June 21. 
Write for catalog. 

NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

Edna Dean Baker, Pres. Box 8148 Evanston, Hil. 
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A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 
320 W. OHIO ST. .. . CHICAGO, 10, ILL 
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Clap Hands for Henry 
(Continued from page 81) 


At afternoon recess, Henry knew 
that. the time had come to tell his 
secret about the Scottish outfit and 
the trunk filled with costumes. He 
said to John in a friendly way, “My 
uncle who is an actor sent me a 
trunkful of costumes. .There’s a 
Scottish outfit, the real thing. I 
want you to wear it in the play.” 

“Gee, thanks!” said John, his blue- 
green eyes looking like water bright 
with sunshine. “Is there a gypsy cos- 
tume for you?” 

“I think: there’s something like 
that in my size,” said Henry. “Say, 
let’s tell the others.” 

It was nice to share both the secret 
and the costume, thought Henry, as 
he walked along the school grounds 
with his new friend. 


Lincoln’s Life in Music and 
Pantomime 
(Continued from page 72) 


birth of freedom, and that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, 
and for the people shall not perish 
from the earth.” 

Music: Chorus sings “Battle H 
of the Republic.” 


Epitor1AL Note: The following songs 
may be obtained on phonograph records: 
“Beautiful Ohio,” Victor 20973; Men- 
delssohn’s “Wedding March,” Columbia 
361-M; “Blue-Tailed Fly,” Decca 23439; 
and Chopin’s “Funeral March,” Victor 
35800. 

The song “Pioneers” is found in Book 
III in A~ Singing School series (C. C. 
Birchard and Co., Boston 16). 

The following songs are included in 
357 Songs We Love to Sing (Hall & Mc- 
Creary Co., Chicago 5): “Wait for the 
Wagon”; “The Dearest Spot”; “Home 


Sweet Home”; “Dip, Boys, Dip the 
Oar”; “Reuben and Rachel”; “Cousin 
Jedediah”; “Yankee Doodle”; “Gentle 
Annie”; “Ole Dan Tucker”; “Hail to 
the Chief”; “Just before the Battle, 
Mother”; “The Patriots”; “Keller’s 


American Hymn”; “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” 


Using Color Miniatures 
(See pages 42-43) 


If you can find an old roller shade 
you will have a splendid means of ex- 
hibiting color miniatures. . Sort out 
your miniatures and classify them as 
to people, places, birds arid beasts, 
adventures, and so on. 

Now plan how. to arrange the min- 
iatures on the shade. How many 
groups have you? You will need to 
divide the shade with light pencil 
lines into enough rectangles to ac- 
commodate them. Have one rec- 
tangle tall and narrow, and not much 
wider than a miniature; have another 
which is a perfect square; some empty 
spaces to set the pictures apart will 
help, too. The empty spaces may be 
painted colors which are not too bril- 
liant. 

Now lay your miniatures in the 
rectangles ‘in vertical or horizontal 
lines. Do not stagger any in a stair- 
step arrangement, because that is dis- 
quieting. Try many arrangements 
before you decide on a definite one. 
Then paste the miniatures in place 
and letter the titles. 

Hang the roller shade in the hall, 
the library, the lunchroom, or any 
place where everyone may enjoy the 
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For the first time ——— 


e ¢ ¢ A new, scientific approach to classroom teaching 
problems — specvifically prepared phonograph record- 
ings, with supplementary teaching manuals outlining 
every educational use of the auditory sense! 


© © © Decca Records, Inc., and American Book Com- 
‘ pany have joined in preparing records en- 
forced by complete, carefully planned teachers’ 


manuals which, when used together, combine — 


to vitalize your entire teaching program. 


American 
Book 
Company 


© © © Modern, vivid, effective —here is 
the perfect way to motivate the 
elementary subjects; to enrich 
and illuminate the more advanced. 








FOR ENCLISH 


BULLETIN-BOARD CHARTS 


for ENGLISH 


These attention-compelling visual -aids will prove tre- 
mendously helpful in stimulating interest and producing 
resultful teaching of this important basic subject. 





SET TWO ' 


Contains twenty charts for Grades Six, Seven, and 
Eight on the same basic aspects of English. In 
both sets the charts in each classification are 
printed on stock of distinctive color, to make 
identification éasy. 


SET ONE 


Offers twenty charts ag to Speech, Spelling, 
Vocabulary, Word Analysis, Grammar, Punctuation, 
Capitalization, and Correct Usage. They cover 
English teaching through the Fourth, Fifth, and 
Sixth Year levels. 


These charts for English, packaged in portfolios, sell at $1.00 per set. You can save money on them by 
ordering when you subscribe to THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, at only 80c per set. 
ORDER TODAY FROM 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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MMM Me 


— - 
Teach reading? Then Doctor’s Speedy Relief 
You'll quickly forget you have 
painful callouses, burning or 
tenderness on the bottom of 
your feet, when you apply Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads. Thin, soft, 
wonderfully soothing, cushion- 
ing, protective. Separate Medi- 


Have no concern... 
This Reader makes them 
Want to learn! 









For free samples of our new Young 
America Readers, write to Young 


America, 32 E. 57 St., N. Y 
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LARRY 
ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


Teachers, both grade and high school, who 
have studied grapho anal during the 
pest fifteen years, say this know 








Som, o8 » gave sheets, scarfs, bridge sets, luncheon sets, 
u erstanding of children and or huis tae cloths,show Sonate Dee spread } aprons, 
any < have ir arments, | Nov- 
. it*s easy. Write: om ;DERY 
MERRIBEE ART EMBRO . 
Dept. 156 RT EMBROIDERY C¢- 








caused by sudden 
changes when flying, 
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Practical PLANS and PATTERNS 


for ELEMENTARY GRADES 


FEBRUARY MATERIAL NOW READY 
Manila envelope of each month’s at $1.00. Or 
» Ayr 
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hin Now...take advantage of 

Lifebuoy’s famous annual TS. A WONDERFURIS 
lets LIFEBUOY'S “CLEAN HANDS 
hers CAMPAIGN“! | ALWAYS SEND 
biine * E PE FOR THE FREE CAMPAIGN 
a MATERIAL FOR MY CLASS. 
the RE THE CHILDREN LOVE IT_AND 
ot . IT TIES RIGHT IN WITH OUR 
— Send today for FREE material 7 





fo conduct a “CLEAN-HANDS CAMPAIGN” 
in your classroom 


Sper ge know the importance 
of cleanliness in the class- 
room. That’s why so many, year 
after year, welcome this opportu- 


for each of your pupils. 

The contest works like a game. 
Children love it. By the end of the 
4-week period, cleanliness has be- 


tre- nity to conduct a Lifebuoy “Clean- come a habit. Pupils wash up reg- 
ucing Hands Campaign.” They've found ularly—and like it! 
that it imparts habits of cleanliness 
—that it fits right in with their Start your class now 
schools’ hygiene program. To date, more than 45,000,000 
Remember, everything you need — school children have taken part in 
to conduct a 4-weeks’ “Clean- the Lifebuoy “Clean-Hands Cam- 
ys Hands Campaign” is furnished by _ paigns.” Principals and superinten- 
nm are the makers of Lifebuoy—without dents everywhere endorse the plan. 
—_ cost or obligation. This includes Start your class now. Send one of 
om complete Instructions, Classroom the coupons below. Pass on the 
Honor Roll, Wash-Up Charts (as_ others to two of your teaching 
illustrated) and generous school- friends so that they may take ad- 
size cakes of Lifebuoy Health Soap vantage of this unusual offer, too! 
N.Y. 
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ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF > 
LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY Se eas 


SCHOOL 


HYGIENE PROGRAM 
















































' : ‘ i) ¢ 1 x 1 
} Lever Bros. Co. WU 48, Cambridge 39, Mass. ' Co,, WU 48, Cambridge 39, Mass. ! ; FUN for Your Pupils 
! Send me Free Wash-Up Charts, School-size Life- 4 Free Wash-Up Charts, School-size Life- ; i Child ' + . = . 
buoy, Honor Roll, Badges, complete instructions 4 : s, complete instructions : fo : fulfilling a o venabenteas = . 
for conducti Clean-Hands Health Campaign. 1 A 

| — ee ‘ ' Lifebuoy Wash-Up Chart. Washing hands . 
1 My Name_____ Teacher ! 1 4 frequently and keeping hands clean at ali , 
! oe ! 1 1 times develops keen competition among , 
} Name of School_____________—_—__—__—__ 1 : : 

, “4 Ut the children in your class. And your pu- | 
1 osama nna ena ! . - pils learn the cleanliness habit through a | 
g Cty———_____ ——State______.-—— 4 4 i game! Each child who takes home a ! 
Q Exact no. of pupils__._______grade J , 1 Lifebuoy Wash-Up Chart reminds his ! 
; Name of Supt. or Prin ; } t family, too, of the importance of clean . 
' This offer good in U. S. only \ * : , hands to good hygiene. ' 








A NEW APPROACH 
TO CLASSROOM MUSIC 


* "Sing and Learn Music" is a book to match the dreams of the 

SA VE see 50¢ most conscientious music teachers and supervisors. It is based 
upon the author's simple THREE WAY STUDY PLAN which not 

5 only triples the progress of the students but puts real pleasure 

to 2. 0 into music teaching. Educators particularly welcome the system 
USE COUPON BELOW of ORAL COUNTING included in this plan, for it eliminates the 


many rhythmic and counting difficulties usually encountered by 
3 students in music. 











The new approach used in this book immediately captures the interest of the students. Instead of presenting tedious drill 
materials, which choke musical interest, or the usual hodge-podge collection of songs, which makes real music teaching impos- 
sible, Sing and Learn Music" starts with catchy songs using only the first three notes of the scale. Additional scale tones, 
plus the common rhythmic and counting problems, are all introduced in logical order by means of additional melodious songs. 
Students thus quickly learn to read by note, thereby enabling them to master many songs in the time usually taken in learning 
one by rote. Most of the songs in the book make attractive program numbers. Optional piano accompaniments are provided. 
Book | can be used for unison or two-part singing. Although simple enough for fourth or fifth grades, it is so basic in content 
that high school and college classes will find it highly profitable for the developing of a solid foundation in music. Classroom 
teachers who have had little training for the teaching of music will find the course as helpful for themselves as a college course 
in music fundamentals. It is a book which deserves the consideration of everyone who is interested in the progress of music in 
our schools today. 

“SING AND LEARN MUSIC" is a boon to music teaching. It guarantees results. Try it on your own classes. 


SONG BOOKS WITH A PLAN 


FUN FOR THE PUPILS— EASY FOR THE TEACHER 


Recognized as one of the most important contributions to school mu- 
sic, “SONG BOOKS WITH A PLAN" perform a triple duty. They 
make note reading a pleasure to pupils—present fundamental music 
reading problems in logical sequence—and help the teacher perfect 
her own skills and knowledge. Songs are carefully chosen to match 
the experience and interest of each progressive age group. Convince 
yourself of the value of these books on your classes now—order a 


set today. 
SAVE 50¢ to $2.50 BY ORDERING WITH THIS COUPON TODAY 


mite oT ae ONLY 50/ EACH 
r “7 f 


Postpaid 
QUANTITY DISCOUNTS: 30 copies or more . . 10% discount 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
2821 N. 9th St., Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin 


Please send POSTPAID. your Song Books as indicated below : 


Less 
Quantity 
Copies Total Discount Balance 
SING AND LEARN MUSIC—@ 60¢ each $ 
SONG BOOKS WITH A PLAN @ 50¢ each 


Sing or Play S.A.B. 
Two-Part Four-Part 
Three-Part Changed Voices 


“SIGHT READING FUN" for All Grades 
Eacha SONG BOOK WITH A PLAN 


® SING OR PLAY — Unison, Treble 
TWO-PART — Soprano-Alto 
THREE-PART — Soprano, Soprano, Alto 
S.A.B. — Soprano, Alto, Bass 
FOUR-PART — Soprano, Alto, Tenor, Bass 
CHANGED VOICES — Unison, Two, Three, Four 
Part 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
2821 N. 9th Street Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of the SYMPHONET 
Name “A Musical Opportunity for Every Child" 
Address St ko lee Se Send for Free Literature 


NOW DEDUCT 50¢ tc $2.50 IF ABOVE TOTAL EQUALS ANY OF THE 
FOLLOWING AMOUNTS: 


$1.00 of more—Deduct 50¢ 
$10.00 or more—Deduct $1.00 Less Deduction $ 
$30.00 or more—Deduct $2.50 $ 





City, Zone and State... 
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